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Stone and Bronze Axes of Melanesia 





Stone ax, Willaumez Peninsula (16). 


Stone ax, Nissan Island (17). Copper axes, Lake Sentani, Western New Guinea (18). 





Bronze axes, Java (19). 


(14) From Casey, fig. 2; (15) Rolston, 213; (16) Parkinson, Dreissig jahre, 239, fig. 39; 
(17) Krause, 123, fig. 87 b; (18) van der Sande, 1: pl. 24, figs. 2 and 3; 2: 247, figs. 1 and 2; 
(19) van der Hoop, fig. 51-A-E. 
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SOME PROBABLE BRONZE AGE INFLUENCES 
IN MELANESIAN CULTURE 
ALPHONSE RIESENFELD* 


The American Museum of Natural History 





MONG MELANESIAN stone implements there is a group of axes, 
A of rather limited distribution, that differ fundamentally from all the 
other Melanesian axes. They are relatively flat; some have a rectangular 
outline; others are pointed at the upper end and have a rounded, in some 
cases broad, cutting edge. At about the upper third or the middle, a shallow 
sroove runs around these axes. This leads to the protrusion of slight 
swellings of the sides or of actual trunnions, some of them being 2 cm 
long, 2 cm broad and | cm high. These axes have been recorded in 
Bougainville, Buka, Nissan, Carteret, the Shortland Islands, northern 
Choiseul, Vella Lavella, and Guadalcanal, as well as on the French Islands, 
Cape Willaumez, and the South Cape of New Britain! (see illustration). 

The areas where grooved stone axes are most widely found are certain 
parts of Australia.? The only other site in the area of Oceania and its west- 
em peripheries, where, to my knowledge, grooved axes have been ex- 
cavated, are the kitchen middens of Guak Kepah near Penang on the west 
coast of Malacca, where, together with these grooved axes, not only hand 
axes of Hoabinhien and Bacsonien type were found, but also sherds of 
mat ceramic and human bones considered by Huxley as being related 
to Papuans or Australians. From this latter fact and because of the strong 
neolithic element of this site, Stein-Callenfels* has concluded that grooved 


* Dr. Risenfeld is Research Associate of the American Museum of Natural History. This 
article was written while he was a Research Associate of the Viking Fund. 

*R. Parkinson, Dreissig jahre in der Suedsee (Stuttgart, 1907), 239, 497-500, fig. 39, and “Zur 
ethnographie der nordwestlichen Salomo-Inseln,” Abhandl. und berichte des Koenigl. Zoolog. 
und Anthropolog. Ethnogr. Mus. zu Dresden, 7, no. 6 (1898/99), 25-27, and “Die volksstaemme 
Neu Pommerns,” ibid., no. 5 (1899), 11, 13 ff.; F. Graebner and E. Stephan, Neu Mecklenburg 
(1907), 176; F. Krause, “Zur ethnographie der Insel Nissan,” Jahrbuch d. staedt. Mus. f. Voel- 
kerkunde zu Leipzig (Leipzig, 1907), 122-124; E. Paravicini, Reisen in den britischen Salo- 
monen (Frauenfeld und Leipzig, 1931), 78; E. Paravicini, Fuehrer durch das Museum fuer 
Voelkerkunde, Basel, 13 £.; R. Rolston, “Notes on some Melanesian wood-working implements,” 
Journal Polynesian Society, 54 (1945), 213. I am indebted to Dr. Heine-Geldern for having 
drawn my attention to this latter publication. 

*Ch. Fiirer-Haimendorf, “Zur urgeschichte Australiens,” Anthropos, 31 (1936), 29-31. 

*P. V. van Stein-Callenfels, “An advance in Far Eastern prehistory. Prehistoric kitchen- 
middens in the Straits Settlements,” I/lustrated London news (Jan. 5, 1935), 15, fig. 3. 
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axes are historically connected with one of the last phases of the Hoabin. 
hien culture and that they were used by the Australo-Melanesoids; Fiirer. 
Haimendorf* has also expressed the opinion that it was these people who 
brought the grooved ax to Australia. 

Because of their grooves, the Melanesian axes have been compared by 
Paravicini® to the Australian grooved axes, although he did not maintain 
any genetic relationship between them. In fact, no grooved axes have ever 
been found in Further India, Indonesia, or New Guinea, but we do not 
know to what extent this is due to a gap in our knowledge. But also for 
purely typological reasons, it seems uncertain whether we are entitled to 
classify the above-mentioned Melanesian axes with the Australian grooved 
axes. It is true that apart from certain typological resemblances, the 
Melanesian as well as the Australian axes are hafted with a branch or 
rotang, but some of the Melanesian axes give the impression that the 
shaping of the trunnionlike swelling is perhaps of similar technical im- 
portance as the formation of a shallow groove. The Vella Lavella ax is 
exceptional in that the raised ridge runs all the way around the implement, 
although the longer sides of the ridge are less rounded-out than the lateral 
sides. 

On Toiminapo Plantation, on the southeast coast of Bougainville, a 
stone ax was found, of which Casey® has given the following description: 
“On both top and bottom of the body of the axe there is a projection in 
the shape of the head and neck of a bird. Across each side of the axe is 
a line of six raised bosses, the end ones forming the bird’s eyes. The bosses 
which form the eyes are sub-cylindrical in form, and appear to have been 
shaped by grinding with a hollow cylindrical drill. An enlargement on 
the butt end is serrated by a number of grooves and notches. Just forward 
of the bird’s head projections, the body of the axe shows faint grooving, 
which seems to have been worn by a binding.” Although there are obvious- 
ly important differences between this ax and the aforementioned Mel- 
anesian so-called grooved axes, some of the latter have at least the trunnion- 
like projection, the rounded and enlarged cutting edge, and a certain con- 
striction of the body in common with the Bougainville ax, even though 
these four characteristics are much more developed in the Bougainville ax 
than in the other axes. Moreover, the raised ridge running along the front 


* Fiirer-Haimendorf, 441 ff. 

5 Paravicini, Reisen in den britischen Salomonen, 78. 

*D. A. Casey, “Some prehistoric artifacts from the territory of New Guinea,” Memoirs of 
the National Museum Melbourne, no. 11 (Melbourne, 1939), 144 ff., fig. 3, pl. VI. 
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and back sides of the Vella Lavella ax would seem to correspond to the 
line of raised bosses running across each side of the Bougainville ax. 

Apart from these affinities, the Bougainville ax is absolutely unique 
in Melanesia and differs entirely from all the other stone axes of that area. 
Of course one might argue in favor of independent development. I 
should, however, like to draw attention to an important similarity of this 
Bougainville ax with some bronze axes of Celebes, Banggai Island, Java, 
etc.’ Although these latter axes do not have any trunnions,’ they have 
the very broad and rounded cutting edge as well as the constriction of the 
body in common with the Bougainville ax — characteristics which are 
definitely non-Melanesian. That metal-age influences are not entirely 
foreign to Melanesian cultures is not only evident from some dispersed 
and somewhat isolated patterns in Melanesian art, the recognition of 
which is just in its beginning, but also from the fact that copper axes have 
been found in Asé village, Lake Sentani, in the western part of New 
Guinea.® These Sentani copper axes show such a marked resemblance to 
the Indonesian bronze axes that they must have either been imported from 
there or copied from an Indonesian model, and all of them accordingly 
resemble also the Bougainville stone ax. I think one should therefore 
consider the possibility that the Bougainville stone ax is merely an imita- 
tion of a bronze ax. Whether such a suggestion can also be applied to 
the “grooved” axes of Melanesia depends on whether one is really entitled 
to classify them together with the Bougainville ax or not. 

I should like to draw attention to another fact. Casey,!° in describing 
the Bougainville ax, says: ‘““The bird motif and the decorative raised bosses 
indicate that it is related to the prehistoric stone mortar culture of New 
Guinea, as both these features are found on the stone mortars and 
pestles.” This impression is increased by the fact that the raised ridges of 

7R. Heine-Geldern, “Prehistoric research in the Netherlands Indies” in Science and Scien- 
tists in the Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Curacao; reprinted by the Southeast Asia Insti- 
tute (New York, 1945), 143, fig. 43; Th. van der Hoop, Catalogus der praehistorische verzamel- 
ing. Kon. Bataviaasch Genootsch. van Kunsten en Wetenschappen (Bandoeng, 1941), figs. 51, 
52, 54; A. B. Meyer, and O. Richter, ““Ethnographische miszellen,” Abhandl. und berichte d. 
Koenigl. Zoolog. und Anthropolog. Ethnogr. Mus. zu Dresden, 10, no. 6 (1902/03), 77 ff., figs. 
7, 8, 10, etc. 

® The dovetail form of the socket part of some of these axes can hardly be compared with 
the trunnionlike projections of the Melanesian axes, although in some cases the dovetail end 
has a marked outward curve. See van der Hoop, fig. 51 B, fig. 54. 

°G. R. C. van der Sande, “Ethnography and anthropology,” Nova Guinea; 3 (Leiden, 
1907), 225 ff., pl. XXIV, figs. 2, 3; G. R. C. van der Sande, “Kupferobjekte von Nord Neu- 


guinea,” Intern. arch. f. ethnographie, 16 (1904), 247, figs. 1, 2; van der Hoop, fig. 53. 
* Casey, 145. 
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the Vella Lavella ax correspond most strongly to the ridges frequently 
found on Melanesian stone pestles. A similar opinion is expressed by the 
recorder of this implement who says that it is not unlike a Maori patu, 
I have pointed out on various occasions that the distribution of stone 
mortars and stone pestles in Melanesia strongly coincides with that of 
megalithic remains, and also that stone mortars and stone pestles are 
mythologically connected with the introducers of megaliths. From these 
facts I have drawn the conclusion that stone mortars and pestles must 
accordingly be associated with the megalithic culture, an opinion also 
shared by many other authors. Now, Heine-Geldern' has come to the 
conclusion that a certain wave of megalithic migrations, which, in his 
opinion also introduced stone mortars into Indonesia,’* came to Indonesia 
during the period of the Dongson culture. Although there is certainly no 
genetic connection between the Dongson and the megalithic culture, 
as Heine-Geldern has emphasized himself, it is quite probable that certain 
elements of the Dongson culture were carried to Oceania by the cultural 
drifts which brought megaliths to that area. Such a hypothesis would 
explain why the Bougainville ax combines elements of both the megalithic 
and the bronze culture. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning furthermore the surprising morpho- 
logical similarity between the Bougainville ax and the typical trunnion 
axes of copper and bronze of the Near East and Europe, which have been 
found in Eastern Russia, Crimea, North Persia, Caucasia, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Rhodos, Crete, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Spain, Hungary, Germany, Holland, England, and Ireland. Later, during 
the Hallstatt period, the trunnion axes were made of iron. The most 
eastern site where such a trunnion ax has been found is the village of 
Shalozan at the Kurram river, a tributary of the Indus in the region of 
the Indo-Afghan frontier.!? These axes have the broad, rounded cutting 
edge, the constriction of the body, and the trunnions in common with the 
Bougainville ax. However, since no such ax has so far been recorded in 
any area more to the east than the Kurram river, its similarity to the 
Bougainville ax must, for the time being, be considered as a remarkable 
coincidence. 


4 Heine-Geldern, 151. 

2 This, in his opinion, is a younger megalithic wave. The Melanesian material does not yet 
permit distinguishing clearly between various waves of megalithic immigrations. 

#8R. Heine-Geldern, “Archaeological traces of the Vedic Aryans,” Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art (Dec. 1936), 1-7. 
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EXECUTIVE POWER IN JAPANESE PREFECTURAL 
GOVERNMENT 


RALPH J. D. BRAIBANTI* 


Kenyon College 





N A political tradition! conditioned to stress personal aspects of govern- 

ment administration rather than rule of law,? the scope and the nature 

of executive power assume great significance. Government under men 

rather than government under law presumes intentional absence of clearly 

defined areas of administrative discretion and equally intentional haziness 
surrounding controllability of administrative officials by the citizenry. 

Decentralization of Japanese government under the occupation, result- 
ing in a movement of power from the national to the prefectural level, has 
greatly reshuffled the powers of prefectural governors. The reformed office 
of the governor is in slavish imitation of neither its American counter- 
part nor that of the prefect of continental countries; it is rather an adapta- 
tion of the American version of executive office to a political milieu long 
accustomed to concentration of power at the national government level. 
The dissolution of the Ministry of Home Affairs® dispersed the authority 
formerly wielded over prefectural governments. Some of the questions 
emerging from this redistribution of power and from reforms initiated 
later are these: Has the scope of discretion accorded prefectural governors 
been significantly changed? If the discretion has been broadened, is this a 
movement away from the direction of “personal government” and toward 
the rule of law? Have safeguards been developed for rendering guber- 
natorial powers accountable to the people or their representatives? No 

* Dr. Braibanti, Assistant Professor of Political Science at Kenyon College, is a contributor 
to professional journals and is author of a study of neighborhood associations in Japan pub- 
lished in the February 1948 issue of the Quarterly, pp. 136-64. 

*“Let there be the men and the government will flourish; but without the men, their gov- 
ernment decays and ceases. With the right men the growth of government is rapid.... There- 
fore the administration of government lies in getting proper men...” (The doctrine of the 
mean, chap. 20, sec. 2, 3, 4, in James Legge, The four books [Shanghai, 1930]). 

*See Robert Karl Reischauer, Japan—government, politics (New York, 1939), 29-32. 

* The Ministry of Home Affairs (Naimusho) was dissolved June 27, 1947. A local autonomy 
committee was appointed to co-ordinate and supervise the decentralization process. The three 


members of the committee are: one cabinet minister, one prefectural governor, and one Diet 
member (Japan year book 1946-48 [Tokyo, 1948], 130). 
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consideration of the development of local government in Japan can avoid 
appraisal of the role of prefectural governors in the light of these questions, 


PRESURRENDER EXECUTIVE POWER 


From the period of Western reforms in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century to 1947, governors of prefectures were agents of the national goy- 
ernment, responsible and accountable to the minister of home affairs, 
They directed the activities of an echelon of government which was the 
cutting edge of national administration — an echelon untouched by and 
unconcerned with a more representative process characterizing town and 
village administration, Prefectural governors (kenchiji) were career govern- 
ment administrators, almost exclusively graduates of the Tokyo Imperial 
University,* and were usually transferred from smaller to larger prefectures 
and thence to one of the ministries of the imperial government.® They 
were appointed and subject to removal by the minister of home affairs, who 
thus controlled their entire careers. Under provisions of the Civil Service 
Law of October 21, 1926, governors held the chokunin rank, which ac- 
corded them a status of great social and political prestige.® Despite a 


“Statistics show that graduates of the imperial (now national) universities (Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Tohoku, Kyushu, Keijo, Taihoku) had greater success in passing civil service examinations than 
graduates of other universities. This situation did not result from the inclusion of require- 
ments on the examinations which could be met only by graduates of the national universities. 
For the years 1941-42-43, 71.9 per cent of the candidates from national universities successfully 
passed the examinations, but only 23.1 per cent of the applicants from private universities 
passed. At least two reasons appear to be determinants in the greater success of government 
university graduates: (1) they have usually been of higher caliber because of keen competition 
for entrance and the difficult course of study required, (2) the score achieved on the written 
examinations was only one of the criteria for determining appointment to the civil service. The 
personal interview, considering such indeterminate qualities as personality, background, and 
character, was given at least as much weight as the written examination and often more. 
Indeed, the very fact that the relative weight of each of these two elements varied with the 
candidate at the discretion of the examiners, gave the examiners virtually uncontrolled authori- 
ty in the selection process. When this authority is combined with the fact that examiners 
themselves were almost always graduates of the national universities, the greater success 
achieved by graduates of these universities becomes understandable. The above observations 
are derived from statistics presented in GHQ, SCAP, Civil Information and Education Section, 
Analysis and Research Division, Special report, serial number AR-249-E-B-4 (dated 9 October 
1946), 16-17. This report indicates (p. 19) that its tabulations were compiled by the Higher 
Civil Service Examination Office (Koto Shiken Jimusho) of the Bureau of Legislation of the 
Cabinet (Naitkaku Hosei Kyoku) and the Personnel Section (Jinji Ka) of the Cabinet Secretariat 
(Naikaku Kambo). 

5 The pattern and the frequency of transfers have varied with the political needs of the 
government in power and especially the minister of home affairs. See comment in Harold S. 
Quigley, Japanese government and politics (New York, 1932), 293-94 and especially 294, note 5. 

* Appointments to the rank of chokunin were made by the prime minister upon recom- 
mendation of the minister of home affairs, and certificates of appointment bore the privy 
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facade of popular autonomy within the prefectures,’ the governor was 
the dominant authority within his area. Not only did he possess powers 
which invalidated the fictional authority of the prefectural legislatures, but 
his control of town and village governments, purportedly autonomous, 
was extensive. 

The fact that the governor’s appointment as chokunin was made in- 
directly by the emperor himself was sufficient to endow him with great 
prestige. To this important status-conditioning factor were added strong 
fiscal and political mechanisms of control. Mayors of cities and towns and 
headmen of villages were elected by the assemblies of those entities from 
a slate of three candidates submitted by the governor. Should one of the 
approved candidates fail to be elected, the governor would appoint a 
mayor or headman. He could at his discretion remove the chief executive 
of local entities and dissolve their assemblies. His power of selection, pro- 
motion, and transfer of subordinate officials of sonin and hannin rank was 
final in the prefecture.® 

The governor alone convoked and dissolved the prefectural assembly 
which, meeting for only one month a year, acted as a rubber stamp. Pas- 
sage of the prefectural budget and even of the budgets of local entities was 
subject to his approval. The governor could override all actions of the 
prefectural legislature. It is true that he was liable to suit for wilful or 
arbitrary veto of legislation, but in practice this legal process proved an 
inadequate safeguard of the integrity of the legislature because of the 
nature of the Court of Administrative Litigation (Gyosei Saibansho), in 
which such suits were tried. This court, copied from the French Conseil 
d’Etat and established by statute in 1890 under article 61 of the Meiji con- 
stitution of 1889,® was staffed by professional administrators rather than 





seal. Civil service reform was initiated by Imperial Ordinance No. 190, “The Appointment and 
Gradation of Government Officials,” issued April 1, 1946, and was completely revised by pas- 
sage on October 21, 1947, of the National Public Service Law. The text of the latter is accessi- 
ble in Japan year book 1946-48, Appendix, 104-117. Officials of chokunin rank are now desig- 
nated as first-class officials, those of sonin and hannin rank being designated as second- and 
third-class officials respectively. 

‘There are forty-six prefectures in Japan. Except for addition of Okinawa as a forty-seventh 
prefecture, there has been no inclination to incorporate overseas territories into the prefec- 
tural system as the French have integrated their overseas possessions into the departmental 
structure. 

*Department heads were usually sonin rank; bureau chiefs were customarily hannin rank. 

* Article 61: “No suit at law which relates to rights alleged to have been infringed by the 
legal measures of the executive authorities and which shall come within the competency of 
the Court of Administrative Litigation specially established by law shall be taken cognizance 
of by a court of law.” 
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judges. The life-appointed members of the court were usually former 
prefectural governors or officials of one of the ministries. Such a court not 
only gave presumptive validity to administrative action but was likely to 
be biased in favor of its fellow bureaucrats. This court was one of original 
jurisdiction only, and there was no review of its decisions. The necessity 
of originating litigation in Tokyo made it difficult for aggrieved citizens 
in the prefectures. Moreover, the jurisdiction of the court was narrowly 
limited to a few categories of governmental actions.'° 

Concentration of political, legal, and fiscal authority combined with 
the prestige of his rank and his virtual immunity to suit made the gover- 
nor an effective and compliant agent of the home minister. 


POSITIVE EXECUTIVE POWERS AFTER SURRENDER 


Three major governmental reforms after 1945 served to modify the 
role of the governor in public affairs. The first two reforms, direct election 
of governors by popular vote’ and the Local Autonomy Law,” dealt 
directly with the problem of executive power. The third influence was the 
definition of executive responsibilities relating to specific functions as 
provided by such statutes as the Police Law, Fire Defense Law, Road 
Transportation Law, and Employment Security Law. 

The provision for popular election of governors effected a voite-face in 
the theoretic basis of executive power. Popular election presumes de- 
pendence upon and responsibility to the electorate rather than to superior 
government officials, and in Japan this will very likely produce salutary 


10 For further evaluation of this court see Thomas L. Blakemore, “Postwar developments in 
Japanese law,” Wisconsin law review, July 1947, 643, note 52, and Quigley, Japanese govern- 
ment and politics, 287-89. See also Naokichi Kitazawa, The government of Japan (Princeton, 
1925), 88-90. 

“Direct popular election is provided for by chap. viii, art. 89 of the 1946 constitution. The 
first direct election of governors was held April 5, 1947. The results of this election show little 
indication of the transfer of authority from the “old guard” to a new group of administrators. 
Ex-governors were elected in 27 of the 46 prefectures. An editorial in The oriental economist 
for April 19, 1947, gives this evaluation of the election: “As the majority of independents were 
those jointly recommended by the Democratic and Liberal parties, it may well be concluded 
that all gubernatorial offices went to the conservative camp with the exception of three which 
were secured by the Social Democratic Party.... Noteworthy also is the fact that the best part 
of the newly-elected governors hailed from among bureaucrats. In view of these pertinent 
facts, no drastic change is likely to be made in Japan’s local administration, at least for some 
time to come” (as quoted in T. A. Bisson, The prospects for democracy in Japan [New York, 
1949], 68). 

% The Local Autonomy Law (Chihojichiho), law no. 67, April 17, 1947, as amended. This 
law was made effective May 3, 1947. Text with all amendments is accessible in Japan year 


book 1946-48, Appendix, 44-94. 
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effects in attitudes and political behavior of elected governors. Any Jap- 
anese national who is thirty years of age or over is eligible for election to 
the office of governor (Local Autonomy Law, art. 19). The candidate need 
not necessarily be a resident of the prefecture in which he runs for office. 
The term of office of the governor (as well as that of mayors and headmen) 
is four years (art. 140). 

The most distinctive feature of the new office of governor is its dual 
character. In addition to his responsibilities as an elected official, the gov- 
ernor serves as a national agent acting for a competent minister of the 
national government. This dual character of executive power is indicative 
of a type of decentralization which in Japan can never be either clear-cut 
or complete. This is true not only because it is impossible to move away 
from the behavior patterns of a centralized state which endured from 1603 
to 1947, but also because the size of the nation makes some type of national 
control efficient and desirable. Further, the dire conditions of the nation 
have precipitated a crisis state in which complete decentralization would be 
too abrupt a change. The result is an office which ingeniously blends 
American and English executive practices with the urgent needs and long- 
established customs of Japanese society. 

In his capacity as an elected chief of government, the governor has a 
scope of powers closely paralleling those possessed by American governors. 
He must activate, staff, and continually co-ordinate the departments of the 
prefectural government.'* The types of departmental structure are estab- 
lished by law (art. 158). The mandatory class, required of all prefectures, 
are departments of general affairs, finance, welfare, health, and labor. The 
permissive class includes those special departments established to fill needs 
peculiar to certain prefectures but not common to all. For example, an 
inland prefecture such as Yamanashi would have no need for a department 
of fisheries, which would be needed in Chiba. Such permissive departments 
would be agriculture, fisheries, forestry, commerce and industry, labor, 
and public utilities. The establishment of such departments is left to the 
discretion of the governor. 

The governor administers all functions of the prefectural government 
for which the prefecture pays the cost (art. 149). These functions run the 
gamut of modern government activities and include police, fire protection, 
public works, roads, agriculture, and fishing. He manages the real property 
of the prefecture and has custody of all official papers, documents, and 


*Local Autonomy Law, article 158. Prefectural governments are divided into departments 
(bu). These are subdivided into sections (ka) which in turn are subdivided into units (kakari). 
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official seals (hanko). These latter functions are usually exercised through 
a secretariat or archives section. The chief executive authorizes and en- 
forces the collection of independent local taxes levied by the prefectural 
assembly. 

In relation to the legislature the governor has many duties. He is re- 
quired to convoke the legislature (art. 101), but this power is carefully 
circumscribed. Regular sessions of the legislature must be called ‘‘six times 
or more each year.” Extraordinary sessions may be called when voted by 
one fourth or more of the membership of the assembly. Length of legisla- 
tive sessions and dates of adjournment are fixed by the assembly rather than 
determined by the governor (art. 102). The Japanese practice of having 
the governor introduce bills in the legislature has been retained, but it is 
not exclusive with the governor for any assemblyman may now introduce 
legislation (art. 112). The executive budget is perhaps the most important 
bill submitted by the governor (art. 234). He may, within certain limits, 
supplement or revise budget estimates upon resolution adopted by the as- 
sembly (art. 235). 

The governor no longer has the authority to remove mayors of cities 
and towns or headmen of villages within his prefecture. However, the 
governor may seek a writ of mandamus against a mayor or headman in the 
event of misfeasance. Mandamus is sought through the regular judiciary. 
Failure of the local official to comply with the mandamus may result in 
supersession of local activities by the governor or in removal of the local 
executive from office. Appeal for the removed official is provided through 
the judiciary and full recovery of rights and compensation is guaranteed 
in the event of failure of the courts to sustain the removal (art. 146). 

The creation, abolishment or alteration of administrative areas within 
the prefecture, formerly determined by the minister of home affairs, now 
fall within the scope of the governor’s discretion, provided he can obtain 
consent of the legislature by resolution (art. 259). 

In enterprises undertaken corporately by several prefectures, governors 
of the prefectures concerned are authorized to conclude mutual agreements 
and are further authorized to elect one of their number as chairman for 
the undertaking concerned (art. 253). This is in contrast to the former 
policy, which provided for the appointment by the minister of home 
affairs of one of the governors to serve as chairman. 


The concept of the general staff as a tool of administrative manage- 
ment has found expression in the organization of the executive office. 
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Each governor is authorized from one to three assistant governors who 
may act under delegated authority.1* Assistant governors are appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the legislature (art. 162). This structural 
development should not be confused with the Secretariat (Daijin Kambo) 
which was attached to each executive office prior to 1947. The function 
of the old Secretariat was clerical rather than managerial or co-ordinative. 
Under that system, although the chief of the General Affairs Department 
usually doubled as nominal vice-governor, there was no well-defined staff 
agency to assist the governor. The new office of assistant governor has a 
four-year term, and the incumbent is subject to removal by either the 
governor or the legislature (art. 163). The duties of this office are not 
statutorily defined, and the assumption is that the allocation of duties is 
left to the governor (art. 167). 

Assistant governors may assume the office and powers of governor upon 
the resignation or disability of the elected governor (art. 152). This is 
merely an ad interim assumption of duties, for the law provides for the 
popular election of a new chief executive (art. 65). If there is more than one 
assistant governor, succession to office is in the order of previously estab- 
lished priority provided for by prefectural legislation. In circumstances 
in which the governor and all his deputies are disabled the senior secretar- 
ial official (usually chief of the Secretariat) succeeds to the office pending 
a new election, which normally would take place within a month (art. 247 
as amended). In the event of temporary absence or disability the governor 
may delegate any of his duties temporarily to any official of the prefecture 
(arts. 152-53). 

In the second aspect of his position — that of national representative in 
his prefecture — the governor is responsible not to the assembly or the 
electorate but to the appropriate ministers of the national government 
(art. 150). In this capacity one of his prime responsibilities is the manage- 
ment of national funds allocated to his prefecture for national purposes. In 
the execution of these functions there is involved the most intricate type 
of intergovernmental relations. The object of empowering the governor to 
act as an agent of the national government is apparently to co-ordinate all 
governmental activities occurring within the prefecture. This will presum- 
ably avoid duplication and inefficiency resulting from the existence of 


* Tbid., art. 161, which states “A metropolis, district or urban or rural prefecture shall have 
one vice-governor. The full number of vice-governors may, in the case of metropolis, district 
or urban or rural prefecture with a population of two million or more, be increased to two, 
and, in the case of a metropolis, district or urban or rural prefecture with a population of 
three million or more, to three by bylaw.” 
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various branch offices of the national government completely divorced 
from prefectural government as they formerly were. In this connection 
the ministries of the national government lose their prerogative to estab- 
lish in the prefectures branch offices unco-ordinated with the prefectural 
government. No local branch office can be opened by any ministry or 
agency of the national government without prior authorization of the 
National Diet.’ 

The governor’s national powers are derived from specific statutes en- 
acted by the national assembly. The Childrens’ Welfare Law’ has sixteen 
sections allocating powers of implementation to the governor. Article 8 
places local child welfare boards under jurisdiction of the governor, and 
article 9 gives him authority to appoint members to the boards. Article 11 
authorizes him to designate the areas to which welfare workers will be 
assigned. Article 16 provides that welfare stations shall be under the juris- 
diction of the governor. Similar responsibilities are defined in the Police 
Law.1* Public Safety Commissions established at the prefectural level to 
exercise operational control over the National Rural Police are under the 
jurisdiction of the governor.1* Members of the commission are appointed 
by him with the consent of the legislature and may be removed by him for 
cause with the consent of the assembly (Police Law, arts. 21, 24). 

The Disaster Relief Law 1 grants extensive emergency powers to the 
governor. Under its provisions he may take over supervision of business 
and of the production, collection, sales, distribution, custody, and trans- 
portation of supplies necessary for relief. He or his agents may enter into 
places to search for supplies and may demand inventory of such supplies. 
He has authority to requisition medical, engineering, construction, and 
transportation facilities to aid in the relief of the disaster. 


% Ibid., art. 156. The provisions of this article, however, do not apply to “judicial adminis- 
trative and disciplinary organs, police offices, railroads, communications, postal services (in- 
cluding insurance and savings divisions), national institutions of learning, national hospitals 
and sanatoriums, navigation, meteorological stations, hydrographic organs, harbor construction 
offices, and forestry stations and public works branch offices whose functions are solely sup- 
ported by the national treasury.” 

Data on this law taken from mimeographed address on local autonomy prepared by 
military government section, headquarters, Eighth United States Army (Yokohama, Japan), 
undated. 

See Ralph J. D. Braibanti, “Japan’s new police law”, Far Eastern survey (Jan. 24, 1949), 
17-22, for further analysis of this relationship. 

8 Police Law (law no. 196) December 17, 1947, art. 20. This law is accessible in the 
Japanese government Official gazette (English ed.), no. 156, Dec. 17, 1947, 6-15, and in Japan 
year book 1946-48, Appendix, 142-50. 

Data taken from mimeographed address on local autonomy prepared by military govern- 
ment section, headquarters, Eighth United States Army (Yokohama, Japan), undated. 
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The Employment Security Law” gives the governor supervisory author- 
ity over the prefectural public employment security office. He has the 
power to appoint and discharge third-class officials employed to enforce the 
Employment Security Law and to appoint and remove liaison officers 
employed under the law. He establishes and maintains vocational and 
other training projects designated by the law and may expend funds other 
than those allocated by the national government to carry out the purposes 
of the law. 


RESTRAINTS ON EXECUTIVE POWER 


It is especially in the mechanisms provided for controlling executive 
action and for seeking redress in the event of alleged illegal action that 
the departure from the traditional pattern of executive power is significant. 
While the exercise of sufficient authority is necessary in modern govern- 
ment, the elements of responsibility and controllability spell the difference 
between representative government and totalitarianism. 

The Local Autonomy Law establishes restrictions customarily imposed 
on executive officials. Governors may not be members of a legislative body 
concurrently with their governorship; nor may they enter into commercial 
contracts with their prefectural governments (arts. 141, 142). Governors 
may not appoint wives, parents, children, brothers, or sisters to the offices 
of chief accountant, assistant accountant, treasurer, or assistant treasurer 
(art. 169). 

The governor’s dependence upon both representative and popular will 
is achieved by two devices: (1) the legislative vote of nonconfidence, and 
(2) the direct popular recall. These controls are applied only in the per- 
formance of prefectural functions as distinguished from national functions. 
In the performance of the latter functions control is achieved by other 
means. 

The legislative vote of nonconfidence presumably would originate in 
disagreement between the executive and the legislature. Any iaw passed by 
the legislature which the governor considers to be ultra vires he may return 
for reconsideration within ten days after passage of the bill. If the legisla- 
ture again passes the measure, the governor may bring an action against the 
assembly through the regular courts (Local Autonomy Law, art. 176). The 
presumption appears to be that this step would rarely be taken. A more 
likely action is for the governor to consider repassage of the measure over 


*° Employment security law, made effective Dec. 1, 1947. Text accessible in Japan year book 
1946-48, Appendix, 250-58. 
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his veto as a vote of nonconfidence (art. 177). A vote of nonconfidence re- 
quires the presence of two-thirds or more of the full membership of the 
legislature and the consent of three-fourths or more of those present (art. 
178). When such a vote of nonconfidence is rendered the governor may 
resign immediately. An alternative action is to dissolve the assembly and 
await confirmation of his stand by a newly elected assembly. Should he 
again receive an unfavorable vote he must resign forthwith, and a new 
election for governor is held. 

Recall of the governor is initiated by a petition signed by at least one 
third of the voters of the prefecture (art. 81). The petition is received by 
the Election Administration Committee of the prefecture, which, after due 
public notice, submits the petition for recall to the electorate. Appointed 
officials such as assistant governors, inspection commissioners, chief ac- 
countants, and treasurers are recalled by a different procedure. ‘The process 
in recall of such officials reflects executive responsibility for appointment 
and legislative responsibility for approval of the appointment. In such 
cases the petition for recall must be made public and presented to the 
legislature. An adverse vote of three-fourths of a quorum of two-thirds of 
the total membership is required to recall the official. The notice to vacate 
office is given to the incumbent by the governor rather than by the Election 
Administration Commission as is the case with elected officials. 

The prefectural legislature has extensive powers of control over the 
chief executive. It may inspect any of the documents and statements of 
accounts as they relate to the administration of the prefectural govern- 
ment (art. 98). An opportunity is accorded the governor to protect con- 
fidential information which might be thus revealed, for he can refuse ac- 
cess to information the publication of which would be inimical to the 
public interest (art. 100). In the investigation of prefectural administration 
the legislature may act as a body, may appoint ad hoc committees, or may 
utilize the services of the Inspection Commission. The legislature may 
compel the governor to appear before it to answer questions relative to 
the matters under investigation (arts. 121, 122). While the governor can- 
not be recalled by the people or be given a vote of nonconfidence by the 
legislature for his conduct of affairs delegated to him by the national gov- 
ernment, the manner in which he discharges his national responsibilities 
may be investigated by the prefectural legislature (art. 99). Punitive or 
corrective action against the governor may not be taken by the legislature 
in such instances; it may only transmit a report of its findings to the ap- 


propriate ministry of the national government. 
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One of the most interesting controls over the governor (as well as other 
branches of government) is the Inspection Commission. This institution 
has no counterpart in the American system unless one considers the now 
extinct censoral systems of Vermont and Pennsylvania.?! The existence 
of the Inspection Commission as guardian of the people’s interests is char- 
acteristic of the pattern of governmental reform in Japan —a pattern which 
has in many instances combined Western features with Japanese tradition. 
The historical antecedent of the contemporary Japanese Inspection Com- 
mission appears to be the Chinese censorate, of ancient origin, one of the 
five branches of government outlined by Sun Yat-sen and included in the 
1946 constitution of the Republic of China.?? The total number of mem- 
bers of the prefectural Inspection Commission is set by statute at four 
(Local Autonomy Law, art. 195). Commissioners are appointed by the 
governor; two are appointed from the ranks of assemblymen, and two are 
drawn from private life. All appointments are subject to approval by the 
legislature, and the term of office is two years (arts. 196, 197). The com- 
mission is given blanket authority to inspect any activity of the prefectural 
government and is required to inspect the expenditure of funds at least 
once in each fiscal year (art. 75). The commission must also make its services 
available to the legislature for investigations initiated by that body. One 
remarkable feature of the commission is that it may be petitioned by the 
voters to investigate the administrative activities of the prefectural govern- 
ment. Such investigations must take place when one-fiftieth or more of the 
voters in the prefecture sign the petition (art. 75). The Inspection Com- 
mission, so petitioned, must make public the purport of the petition and 
report its findings to the signers of the petition, the governor, and the 
assembly. 

The dualistic nature of the governor’s responsibilities is further in- 
dicated by a restraining mechanism entirely separate from those discussed 
above. The governor may be removed from office by the national govern- 
ment with or without the approval of the people who elected him. Such a 
procedure is possible in the event of misfeasance, malfeasance, or non- 
feasance of his national responsibilities, and while the removal action may 
be initiated by the prefectural legislature (art. 99), it is possible for the 
removal to occur with no reference whatever to the prefectural electorate. 

“Charlotte Cropley Brown, “The Vermont council of censors, 1777-1870” (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Syracuse University, 1946). 


“Richard L. Walker, “The control system of the Chinese government,” Far Eastern quar- 
terly, 7 (Nov. 1947), 3-21. 
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This procedure follows the familiar sequence of mandamus, supersession, 
removal, and appeal. When it is 

recognized. ..of the governor...that the supervision or execution of the na- 
tional affairs as fall under his jurisdiction in the capacity of a national agent 
contravenes the provisions of laws and ordinances or the disposition of the 
competent Minister or that he neglects the supervision or execution of such 
national affairs, the competent Minister may send a statement of charges to 
the governor. ..concerned pointing out the effect and order him the matters 
to be fixed by him [sic] fixing a time-limit therefore (art. 146 as amended). 
If the governor fails to comply with the minister’s order within the time 
limit, the minister may seek a writ of mandamus from the Higher Court. 
A mandamus is issued after a hearing in which the governor testifies. If he 
commits a contempt of the court order, the minister concerned may exer- 
cise supersessional power, that is, he may execute the duties which the 
governor failed to perform. Supersessional powers may be exercised only 
after judicial recognition of the contempt. In addition to superseding 
the governor’s authority the minister may remove him from office. The 
removed governor has a right of appeal available through the regular 
judiciary, and in the event his removal is not judicially sustained he is 
entitled to full recovery (art. 146 as amended). 


ADDITIONAL MEANS OF REDRESS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


In addition to the significant devices of popular control of the chief 
executive, administrative and judicial means of seeking redress against 
the executive and all administrative officials of the government have been 
greatly liberalized by various legislative enactments. The Court of Ad- 
ministrative Litigation, after an existence of more than half a century, 
was abolished in 1947.23 The regular judiciary is assigned unlimited 
power of review over all administrative acts, and the provisions of the 
code of civil procedure are made applicable to such actions.** This is a 
definite movement away from a separate system of administrative courts 
as developed by the French and is closer to the Anglo-American system 
in form if not in degree. 

The State Redress Law, implementing article 17 of the constitution, 
defines the liability of the national government and other public entities 


*% Court Organization Law (law no. 59) March 27, 1947. Full text can be found in Japan 


year book 1946-48, Appendix, 117-124. 

% Administrative Litigation Procedure Law, June 25, 1948. Data from this Jaw are taken 
from General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Summation of non- 
military activities no. 33 (Tokyo, June 1948), 67. 
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for illegal acts of public officials and provides for redress to any person who 
has been injured by such acts.** The official responsible for having caused 
the damage is required to reimburse the government if he is guilty of gross 
negligence or willful misconduct.*® The old rule that the citizen must ex- 
haust all administrative remedies before he can initiate a court action has 
been retained with the limitation that if no decision is made by the ad- 
ministrative agency within three months, court action may be sought.?7 


CONCLUSIONS 


American experience under the rule of colonial governors of the British 
crown left a deep suspicion and distrust of strong executive authority. A 
long period of legislative dominance existed until the inadequacies of a 
weak executive in the face of complex government became manifest. The 
concept of dynamic executive power — strong but controlled — first found 
expression in about 1909 with the activities of the People’s Power League 
of Oregon. State after state, following the recommendations of the Taft 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency of 1910, incorporated the strong 
executive idea in state reorganization. At the federal level the concept 
found expression through the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and 
subsequent reorganization which greatly strengthened the role of the chief 
executive. 

The historical development of the pattern of executive power in Japan 
does not parallel American experience. Because of this dissimilarity and 
for other cogent reasons, contemporary patterns of power cannot be ex- 
pected to duplicate the American system. Since the Meiji Era prefectural 
governors have possessed the balance of power in the prefecture. Princes 
Iwakura, Ito, and Yamagata, impressed with the Prussian victory over the 
French in 1871, copied the Prussian structure of government. The reforms 
of the Meiji Era did not shift the concentration of power from the central 
position it occupied since the beginning of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Dur- 
ing both these periods there was intense national concentration of author- 
ity with varying degrees of devolution of execution. In Japan there never 
existed a period of legislative supremacy or a condition remotely approach- 
ing it. Until 1947 all authority possessed by the governor was exercised 
in the name of the imperial government. The governor possessed no power 

*State Redress Law (law no. 125) October 27, 1947. Text accessible in Official gazette 
(English edition), no. 473, Oct. 27, 1947, 1. 


“Ibid. art. 1. 
*™ Summation of nonmilitary activities no. 33, 67. 
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derived from the assembly or the electorate of the prefecture; he acted as 
a puppet of the minister of home affairs in Tokyo. Liberal provisions for 
controlling executive power were lacking. 

The new government reforms still assign a broad scope of powers to the 
prefectural chief executive. Most of these are derived from his elective 
office; some are delegated to him by the national government. Both types of 
power are now checked by the even broader powers of the legislature, 
which can remove him from office, investigate the conduct of his adminis- 
tration, and bring suit against him in court. His power as an agent of the 
national government is subject to investigation by the prefectural legis- 
lature, and he is subject to mandamus proceedings and removal by the 
national government. He can be ousted from office by a legislative vote of 
nonconfidence; he is subject to direct recall by the electorate. His tenure 
is indeed precarious — a situation not at all resembling that prior to 1947, 
While the range of authority of the governor is broad, it is circumscribed 
by a series of ingenious devices incorporating features of British, American, 


and Oriental political science. 

















THE MEIJI POLITICAL NOVEL: A BRIEF SURVEY 
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ROM a purely objective point of view, the study of the political novel 
i. any period of history is useful because of the inherent value of that 
particular type of novel — portrayal of the political ideology of its time 
and presentation of its authors’ political opinions. This is especially true 
with reference to the political novel in Japan’s Meiji era. The Restoration 
had shifted the balance of power; Western influence was strong; Japan 
was emerging from her self-imposed seclusion. In the first flush of her 
breakaway from previous restraints — and before new ones could be de- 
vised and stringently enforced — Japan’s political thought as expressed 
in the literary vehicle specifically designed for it presents perhaps a truer 
index of the feelings of the literate classes than does the governmental 
mechanism which was evolved at that time, inasmuch as one of the avowed 
purposes of a novel is to appeal to its audience, a point not included in 
Japanese governmental tradition. This being the general trend in the 
Far East, the most important medium — even the only medium — through 
which the articulate could register their objections and their own thoughts 
has been literature. Certainly one of the most important causes for the 
Western belief that the Oriental is phlegmatic and mysterious is that so 
little study has been made of his writings, the only possible channel for 
his outpourings. 

Meiji culture saw that collision of the ancient Confucian tradition with 
the West’s spirit of innovation. Oppressed by the old-time political organ- 
ization, many of the thinking people of Meiji yearned for objectives which 
perhaps they could not fully comprehend, but which they knew of and 
wanted because they linked them with the new and wonderful West — 
independence, freedom, equal rights. And it was in Western society, 
politics, literature, and fine arts that they saw the concrete appearance of 
their ideals. Therefore, the first literary movement which we see in Meiji, 

* Mr. Feldman served as commanding officer of a Japanese interrogation and translation 
detachment in the Pacific and Japan during the war. He has an M.A. in Far Eastern languages 


from Harvard University (1948), and is at present working on a Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University. His doctoral dissertation concerns the development of the modern Japanese novel. 
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the precursor to the succeeding political and then the scientific and social 
novels, is that of the translation of English and French works. To be sure, 
such early translations as Ernest Maltravers in 1878 hardly fit into the 
category of political novels, but what a new and thought-provoking life 
they showed to the Japanese! Nor, considering the interest which they 
stimulated, must we overlook such outward, material novelties as the 
train and the telegraph. The Japanese reader, however, did not limit him- 
self to the material — the Bible and Pilgrim’s progress also were introduced. 
But perhaps most important for the purposes of this article was the transla- 
tion of political novels such as Coningsby by Benjamin Disraeli in 1884. 
These showed a political, economic, and social life which had been seen 
neither in actuality nor in the literary world in Japan. 

Not only did the reading of works by men like Disraeli help to bring 
political consciousness to a new high, but it showed a supplementary value 
in the political novel, a value more closely confined to Japan, that is ex- 
tremely significant from the standpoint of literary history — the acceptance 
of the novel in Japan as a legitimate form of literary expression. After the 
date for the establishment of the Diet had been set in 1881, there was great 
pressure exercised by the government on the advocates of people’s rights. 
One might expect that the political novel sprang up in this interim period 
to propagandize and kindle opposition to these repressive measures. This 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons for the growth of the political novel, 
but, surprisingly enough to me, Japanese scholars regard it only as a 
secondary cause. They point out that the people of Meiji had been brought 
up with a Confucian basis in their education: they were the Chinese-poem 
type of literary men; they had matured in the tradition that romances 
and legends were not the sort of thing that a superior man would either 
read or write. What was it then that caused the writing of novels, an art 
that later grew to achieve the highest literary position in the latter part 
of Taishd? It probably must be attributed to the influence of Western 
literature. 

Certainly, if Western scientific spirit had not been introduced into 
Japan, the present Japanese civilization could not have been established. 
Similarly, it is fairly safe to assume that if it had not been for the influence 
of Western literature Japan’s literary class would not have begun to write 
the modern novel until a much later date.1 Just as an imitation of the West 
arose because Japan studied her spirit and grasped some of its potentialities 


1 Here I omit novels in the Chinese tradition and also pulp novels, both of which began 


much earlier. 
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and meaning, so did the progressive literati of the early part of the Meiji 
era, under the stimulus of Western literature, come to want to write novels. 
In addition to English and French models, which included Scott’s The 
bride of Lammermoor, translated in 1880, and Dumas’ Mémoires d’un 
médecin, published in Japanese in 1882, there appeared such translations 
from German, Russian, and Italian as Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell in 1880, 
Boccaccio’s Decameron in 1882, and Pushkin’s The captain’s daughter in 
1883. These are but a few of many. To the Japanese, all Western objects 
had a political value insofar as society was concerned. The basic idea of 
individual independence and freedom carried great importance — hence, 
even Robinson Crusoe had political value. Here was a man alone on an 
island. Yet, by his own independent means, he was not only able to survive 
but also to prosper. The island-dwelling Japanese might well think that 
he could be as successful as his literary prototype. This trend helped 
the upper level of society in its modern evolution by depicting what was 
going on in the rest of the world, thus giving them the opportunity to 
gain a keener insight into the ramifications of their own society. More- 
over, it is probable that from these Western translations there developed 
the realization of the profit and advantage of literature. 

It was under these circumstances that the political novel began. And 
the special characteristics of the literature of the time are best illustrated 
by this same political novel. Youth had much interest politically, especially 
in the establishment of some sort of national assembly, but, in actuality, 
the only way most of them could indulge in politics was in their imagina- 
tions. Their hopes and disappointments came to be recorded by the pen, 
at first in newspaper and magazine articles. Then (perhaps asking them- 
selves, ‘““Didn’t the prime minister of England write novels?”’) newspaper 
writers such as Miyazaki Muryii ‘Ff §@ 3 #), whose translations and novels 
of political import were published serially from 1881, started to expand 
their efforts, and the political novel began. 

Several currents can be distinguished in the political novel between 
1882 and 1887. Before there developed a novel written by a politician — 
such as Suehiro Tetchd 5 AGG} — and actually dealing with contempo- 
rary politics, for instance, his Setchiba: Srp and Kakan’o 7E A, the 
political novel as it first appeared centered in the history of Japan and 
of other countries, hinting at dissatisfaction with the political situation in. 
Japan by its particular emphasis on the rise and fall of the other countries 
described. Most worthy of note of this early type, although not first chron- 
ologically, was Keikoku bidan #883? (The saga of a classical country), 
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by Yano Ryikei S$#EY, a story of ancient Thebes written in kambun 
style, which appeared in 1883-84. Sugiyama Heisuke optimistically assesses 
it as something like the San-kuo chih, minus the Chinese work’s absurdities 
and with some thought added.” According to its preface, Keikoku bidan 
was originally intended by the author to have been a pure history. Because 
of a lack of source material, however, Yano turned it into a novel, chang- 
ing the historical facts to suit his purposes — which were eminently con- 
servative. One might term the sort of government he advocated a Con- 
fucian democracy, adducing through Greek history the indivisibility of 
popular rights and national rights and showing in his main characters his 
ideal of a national servitor. 

Yano’s personal background is interesting and furnishes, naturally 
enough, a grounding for his political beliefs. After graduation from Keié 
University, Yano became a newspaperman but soon gave up the press for 
government service. Then in 1881 he affiliated with the Kaishinté (Reform 
party), soon becoming one of the leaders of this political party, and pur- 
chased the Hochi shimbun (newspaper), its organ. It was startling at that 
time that a man with his history should write a novel, and his doing so 
may very well have been a stimulating factor in its spread. That he did 
indulge in what had previously been one of the lower forms of literary 
expression did not stigmatize him, for in his later years he became an 
officer in the Imperial Household and ambassador to the Ch’ing court. 
Then, severing his official connections, he retired to his native Higo and 
wrote a Utopian novel, Shinshakai 3 jit € (A new society) in 1902, his 
last work. 

Stemming from this type of literary production is a second variety of 
political novel, filled with romantic fervor and patriotic indignation and 
bursting with national pride, but not directly focused on the Japanese 
political scene. Most representative of this school is Kajin no kigi 
4£ \. O24 38 (Chance meeting with a beautiful woman), by Tokai Sanshi 
BE A-L.® generally regarded as one of the two foremost political novels 
in the Meiji era, the other work being Setchiibai and its sequel, Kakan’o. 
If considered from the point of view of popularity, Kajin no kigti, which 
appeared serially from 1885 to 1897, was perhaps the leader not only of 
the political novels but also of all the novels in Meiji. There is no question 
that it received an extremely warm welcome, particularly among the 


*Sugiyama Heisuke ¥Z Wy 2B By Bungei gojiinenshi De ee (Literary arts: a 50- 
year history) (Toky6: Masu shobo, 1948), 78. 
* His pen-name was Shiba Shird 3& pq BE: and he lived from 1852 to 1922. 
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youth of the period, many of whom memorized great portions of it. Inas- 
much as Kajin no kigi, while describing the love affair of its hero with 
a shining-eyed, golden-haired beauty, made a stage of the whole world, it 
fitted in perfectly with the demands of the reading public at that time. 
In sentence style it is adjudged by the Japanese to be the best among the 
political novels, possibly because it conforms to the old traditions. It is 
written in an elegant kambun and includes insertions of Chinese poems. 
Apparently this appealed to the interests of the students at that time. They 
gave an enthusiastic reception to this compromise between a Western 
subject, on the one hand, and Chinese style, on the other. 

Kajin no kigt is very weak, however, from an over-all view. It should 
be easy to see from the summary given below that there is no all-pervading 
thread or purpose. The author seemingly chooses scenes that he would 
like to write about, describes conditions, and adds notes here and there 
on the physical features of various nations or on world history. The Nihon 
bungaku daijiten RABAKY HM, 1:523, suggests that in a precise sense, 
Kajin no kigi is not a novel but rather a sort of poetic travel-journal. 
Nevertheless, childish or exaggerated though it may be, let us look briefly 
at the plot which so strongly attracted the youth of the day. 

Tokai Sanshi of Aizu is filled with immeasurable emotion when he visits 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. There he meets a ‘‘23- or 24-year old, 
ereen-eyed, gleaming-toothed, golden-haired,” Irish-born beauty and a 
young lady from Spain, Yolanda by name, of equivalent brunette attrac- 
tions. They discuss the past and the future, and our hero is overjoyed to 
discover that they hold the same feelings of disgust and indignation at na- 
tional decay that he does. Unfortunately Yolanda must return to Europe, 
Tdkai worrying the while over the dangers of the sea voyage. He recovers 
quickly, however, and he and his colleen leave for Egypt. Yolanda suddenly 
appears there too — just in time to miss death by a hair. Moreover, while 
in Egypt, Tokai exerts himself greatly in behalf of that country. 

Then comes the news of the death of Tokai’s father in Japan, and he, 
desolated, returns there. While in Japan, he discusses matters referring 
to her external problems and expresses anger over her long years of vain 
efforts on behalf of Korea. Filled with hope again after meeting a revolu- 
tionary from China who has risked his life to cross to Japan, Tdkai leaves 
on a trip around the world. After finishing the trip, he returns to China 
where he is well received. He is still anxious about the welfare of his native 
country and protests against the arrogance and conceit of Europe and 
America. He is particularly mournful over the state of a world in which 
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the self-government of such countries as Ireland is in imminent danger, a 
world in which able scholars are dispersed, and philosophers are fading 
away. 

In contrast to these romantic outpourings which represent the idea of 
national prestige and power are the works of Suehiro Tetchd, who was 
among the first of the literary men to advocate the extension of people’s 
rights and whose works, despite their own romantic tendencies, directly 
reflect the internal political situation. Further, although his plots are com- 
plicated, they may be said to be far more unified and coherent than those 
of any of his contemporaries. For these reasons, although mindful of the 
reception accorded Tokai Sanshi, Yanagida Izumi # fA 58 writes that 
whenever one thinks of the political novel in the Meiji, one thinks — and 
rightly so — of Suehiro.* Suehiro (1849-96) went to the capital in 1874 
and became a minor government functionary, soon abandoning this post 
for a newspaper job. Following what seems to be the usual course for 
political novelists, he ‘then entered politics. It is known that he was 
affiliated with the Jiyitito (Liberal party) for some time, turning toward a 
more conservative political philosophy in later life. In addition to his 
main works, Setchiibai and Kakan’6, Suehiro’s novels include Nijiisannen 
mirathi —-+-= 4 RK ZH (A chronicle of 1890) in 1886, Kokkai kaisetsu no 
zengo [a ¢ BAZ D Bi 4% (Before and after the opening of the Diet) in 1890, 
and others. Setchiibai appeared in two volumes, volume | in July and 
volume 2 in October of 1886. These being very favorably received, the 
following year saw the publication of the first two volumes of Kakan’é, 
volume 3 coming out two years later. The five volumes really have the 
form of one great novel, as the following summary will show. 

An intent young man, Kunino Motoi,® makes a trip around the world 
after several years of hard study. His plans are to examine conditions in 
the various nations and improve his general knowledge. After doing this, 
he returns to become a leader of a political club, the Seigisha JE 3 jit. One 
day, before a large gathering, Kunino gives a great speech which gains the 
applause of the whole audience. But, when he returns to his humble 
lodgings, he finds that his landlord insists upon payment of the long-over- 
due rent. The poor student does not know where to turn but just at that 
moment a letter arrives, addressed in a handwriting unfamiliar to Kunino 


“In Meiji bunka kenkyii ronsd [3 a {LDF RAE (A collection of essays on Meiji cul- 
ture), compiled by Meiji bunka kenkyiikai (Toky6: Ichigensha, 1934), 283. 

*fag BFE Ordinarily the hero's surname would be read Kuniya. Here, however, Suehiro 
apparently intended that it be read Kunino to spell out Kuni no motoi—the basis of the 
country. 
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but undoubtedly feminine. It contains a sum of money, and, although it is 
against his principles, in view of his straitened circumstances he decides 
to take the money to pay the rent. Shortly thereafter, incurring the suspi- 
cion of the authorities because of a letter he had received from an anarchist 
friend, Takeda, he is thrown into jail. There he is encouraged by a poem 
written on a handkerchief in this same unknown hand. 

When Kunino gets out of jail, he goes to Hakone for his health. One 
day, near the bathhouse, he finds a notebook, the handwriting in which 
is the same as that of the unknown person who sent him the money and 
the poem. Investigating, he finds that its owner is a young woman staying 
at the same inn, named Oharu. Oharu’s heart had gone out to Kunino 
when she heard him lecture. Here begins a beautiful relationship between 
the eager student and the lovely lady. 

Oharu, who had taken reluctant leave of Kunino at Hakone, seeks help 
from him when she falls into a sinister design of her uncle’s to marry her 
to one of his older friends. This man who was behind her uncle’s plots, 
and who planned to make her and her inheritance his own, was the leader 
of the Seigisha, Kawakishi. He knows of Oharu’s love for Kunino and tries 
to come between them by various underhand means, but Oharu and 
Kunino are engaged as the book ends. 

Their story is continued in Kakan’6. Having vanquished the dark 
schemings of her uncle and Kawakishi, Oharu and Kunino are married. 
Using the form of a marriage announcement, Kunino advocates an 
amalgamation of all the people’s parties into one great political party. 
Kawakishi opposes this, saying that such a political party is unnecessary. 
Meanwhile, Kunino’s previously mentioned anarchist friend, Takeda, is 
unjustly thrown into jail while on an election tour. Escaping, he visits 
Kunino and asks his help. Kunino admonishes him for his imprudence, 
but Oharu cannot bear to look on with indifference and gives him money. 
Takeda then travels about in disguise, preaching his anarchist policies and 
enlisting supporters. 

In the main thread of the story, Kawakishi has publicly opposed Kunino 
and, approaching the government, he tries to get in with the vested inter- 
ests. Just then, Takeda’s extremist methods fail. The misfortune extends 
to Kunino, but, thanks to Oharu’s ready wit, he escapes unscathed. With 
the aid of his girl friend, O’isa, and others, Takeda escapes from the police 
who are escorting him and lies low for a while in Toky6. Then, taking ad- 
vantage of the report that Kunino and Oharu are returning to their native 
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place, Takeda and O’isa disguise themselves as the Kuninos and hurry 


to the Kydto-Osaka area. 

Not knowing this, Kunino and Oharu start off for home and gain a 
large following by their electioneering along the Tokaido. But since they 
are mistaken for the Takedas and because of Kawakishi's plotting, they 
are constantly in danger. They survive, however, and Kunino’s popularity 
is heightened. Soon there is a political change, Kawakishi losing out. Now 
Kunino’s theory of the co-operation of government and people resounds 
through the whole nation. Suddenly, however, the government heeds 
Kawakishi’s insidious suggestions and attempts to take full control. Just 
as suddenly, its leaders recognize their error and introduce Kunino’s 
theories into the government. A representative assembly is opened, and 
political offenses are pardoned. As the book ends, the Liberal party, with 
which Kunino is affiliated, wins a great victory in the general election. 

Although credit is-given to Suehiro as being the best of the political 
novelists, and although critics feel that he is skillful at tying in the various 
dangling threads of his plot, the mere fact of the existence of such threads 
in a leading product of the genre indicates its secondary literary standing. 
As has been stated earlier, the importance of this type of literature is to 
see what was being propagandized at that time, to learn the reactions of 
the government and the governed. In addition to their advocacy of people's 
rights, a people’s party, the establishment of a Diet, and similar goals, 
which are quite obvious in the above plot sketches, both of these novels by 
Suehiro are notable in that they have a prominent, if not principal, female 
character. This is significant (1) for political interest, (2) as an early ex- 
ample of the advocacy of equality of the sexes, (3) for its representing the 
negation of the usual forced marriage by free choice in love, and (4) for 
its strong social ideas.® 

Since Suehiro’s works, generally speaking, are representative, an exami- 
nation of their long and short points may be said to show the special 
characteristics of the political novel in the Meiji. To list the weak points 
first: (1) The absence of style. In the author’s haste to express political 
theories through the mouths of his characters, he did not take the pains 
necessary to construct his work along the form of a well-written novel. 
(2) Weakness of plot. There were frequently clumsy plots which took of 
as if they were flying at the beginning of the book and came abruptly toa 
conclusion. More specifically, the main theme is often a naive story about 


® Literary advocacy of the equality of women began in 1874 with Doi Koka’s LEX 
Kinsei onna daigaku tak sS (The great learning for modern women). 
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an eager student and a beautiful girl, who, after many difficulties, come 
together happily in the end. (3) Few changes in artistic devices. There was 
no skill at changing characters, scenes, or conditions. When changes were 
made, they were sudden. Moreover, when any attempt at artistry was 
made, it was generally the introduction into the plot of elements so strange 
that they had the effect of dei ex machinae. (4) Lack of psychological pene- 
tration. Perhaps because their literary abilities were poor, or perhaps be- 
cause they were politically immature themselves, most writers of political 
novels were not able to penetrate the inside of politics or point up the real 
ambitions of politicians. Suehiro comes closest to filling this void but his 
portrayal of political machinations is descriptive rather than penetrating, 
and he shows little insight into the mind of the politician. (5) Lack of 
spiritual strength of the hero. Although they are eager idealists, the heroes 
and the heroines of these political novels can hardly be called strong 
characters. They are rather the muddled intellectual type, vociferous but 
naive and ineffectual in most cases. (6) Presentation of the author’s ideas. 
This is an essential idea of any propaganda novel. In these novels, the 
speeches of their characters and their portrayal of conditions and changes 
are expressive of the authors’ thoughts, sometimes just hinted at, sometimes 
directly shown. 

These points are an elaboration of those listed in an article by a con- 
temporary of the political novelists Tokutomi Soho@@ & # it~.’ Tokutomi, 
who was a great student of Western literature, states the obvious fact that 
the romantic political novels in Japan were considerably inferior to the 
novels of Hugo and Scott; moreover, he does not feel that they come up 
to the level of bourgeois novels as represented by Bakin. Sugiyama com- 
ments that this criticism is true for the novel as a whole up to the middle 
of Meiji. Technically speaking, these critiques by the Japanese are too 
lenient. The political novel was in almost every instance crudely com- 
posed, incoherent, and hurriedly written. The hurry in writing, however, 
was the strong point. Production was necessarily hasty because the political 
novel was timely, because it was meant to indicate the spirit of the progres- 
sive literati and of the period. The purpose of its authors was not to bring 
forth a literary masterpiece but to describe the political situation in which 
they found Japan at that time and to argue for their own solutions to these 
political problems — whether they advocated the sovereignty of the people 

*“Kinrai ryik6 no seiji shésetsu wo hydsu” TEE EIT O BODE AT (Criticizing 
the presently popular political novel), Kokumin no tomo i ROX: July 1887. Quoted by 
Sugiyama, 80. 
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as did Suehiro or the enhancement of national power as did TOkai Sanshi, 
Hence, the weakness and immaturity of the political novels’ contents are 
no index to their intrinsic value. This can best be assessed by the informa- 
tion which they furnish us today and by the reception which they received 
from the people of Meiji. 

To consider both these points, the political novel of the Meiji shows 
us in the form of Kezkoku bidan and Kajin no Kigi a strong interest in 
the history of other nations and a desire to learn from this history the 
factors influencing their political rise and fall. Those two novels indicate 
the difficulty authors of these novels had in breaking away from the tradi- 
tional obliquity of the Far East and adopting the outspoken attitudes 
typified by Western literary works. Hence, in both Keikoku bidan and 
Kajin no kigi we find that the authors’ purposes are veiled behind an 
allegorical curtain in contrast to the open approach of the novels which 
called for the extension of people’s rights. Probably the essentially con- 
servative attitude of these two novels, their desire to affirm the prestige and 
sovereignty of the imperial government, made such a well-padded structure 
more fitting for their purpose. 

On the other hand, novels such as Suehiro Tetchd’s Setchibai and 
Kakan’o bring to us today a vivid picture of the ardent youth of the Meiji, 
his belief in the sovereignty of the people, and his struggles with the gov- 
erning class. The fervency of these eager young men and women is strongly 
shown by Kunino and Oharu. Suehiro’s novels are evidence of the exist- 
ence of the sort of people in Meiji who did want to broaden the political 
base. They make one wonder what might have occurred in Japan had 
not strong control measures been employed by the government. Still it 
must be remembered that, although Suehiro’s works found a good deal of 
popular favor, it was Tokai Sanshi’s more restrained Kajin no kigit whose 
reception was so enthusiastic that parts of it were even committed to 
memory. Tradition fades very slowly. 

Ozaki Yukio, in his Preface to Setchiibai, says that the essential value of 
the political novel was utility. We can infer from the flourishing and de- 
cline of this genre that he was correct. Outside of the few such as Kajin 
no kigi, the main objective of the political novel was to propagandize for 
the establishment of a Diet and, principally, to reaffirm this insistence 
after 1881 when announcement was made that the Diet would open in 
1890. Although political novels appeared both before 1881 and after 1890, 
it was this decade that represented their peak. According to a standard 
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bibliography,* of the approximately 250 political novels published during 
the Meiji period, about 220 appeared in this 10-year span. They were car- 
ried in serial form in the newspapers, and they were published as individ- 
ual works. Their number and their reception indicate the existence of a 
larger body of liberal thinkers than is generally assumed. The political 
writers at this time, however, had as almost their sole purpose the establish- 
ment of the Diet. With its formation, they believed their hopes would be 
fulfilled. Hence, when the Diet finally opened, the utility of the political 
novel was at an end. It declined then as the fire for people’s rights, under 
renewed governmental suppression, also lessened to a smolder.® 

For this same reason the literary defects of the political novels finally 
caught up with their authors. As long as the novelists portrayed what was 
of burning interest to their audience, they were welcomed gladly despite 
their faults. But when this interest lessened, the place of these novelists was 
easily usurped by the new specialists in the world of letters — men whose 
literary competence was one which the political novelist had never had 
the opportunity to attain. The youths who had received their literary up- 
bringing in the new period possessed both a writing technique and an 
ability at realistic detail far superior to that of their political novelist 
predecessors. ‘These facts, although they spelled doom for the followers 
of Suehiro, seem to me to indicate the great value of the political novel — 
not only as a historical manifestation of the political thought of the period 
but also as the bellwether of the Meiji novel and as the first step in the 
establishment of a new literature. 

* Meiji bunken mokuroku fj WaRA BR (Bibliography of Meiji works) (Téky6: Nippon 
hydronsha, 1931), 18 passim. 


®Shioda Rydhei, Meiji no sakka to sakuhin (Meiji authors and works) (Ky6to: Inshokan, 
1947), 21. 








THE KHMER EMPIRE AND THE MALAY PENINSULA 
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THE FUNAN PERIOD, CA. 150 — ca. 550 

A. The peninsula before the conquests by Funan. The first known con- 
tact of the Khmer Empire or any of its antecedents with what is now called 
the Malay Peninsula’ occurred when Fan Shih-man of Funan conquered a 
considerable portion of that peninsula early in the third century; although 
it is believed, from the terms in which the account of his voyage are ex- 
pressed, that Hun-t’ien, or Hun-shen (Kaundinya), who conquered the 
native queen, Liu-yeh (Willow Leaf), and founded the kingdom of Funan 
about the middle of the first century, came from an Indian settlement on 
the eastern side of that peninsula.” 

The earliest known inhabitants of the peninsula were pigmy negritos, 
represented today by the Semangs of the forests of the northern part of the 
bulb forming the southern part of the peninsula, and a Veddoid people, 
called Proto-Australoid by some anthropologists, of whom the Sakai of the 
central part of the southern bulb are representative.* A people speaking 
a pre-Mon-Khmer Austro-Asiatic language seem to have occupied the 
mainland adjacent to the peninsula and, probably under pressure from 
the Mon-Khmers, flooded the peninsula, imposing their language on the 
Sakai.t The Mons occupied the Tenasserim region but apparently never 
extended to the Isthmus of Kra.° 


* Mr. Briggs is a specialist on the Indochinese Peninsula, especially Cambodia. He has 
published numerous articles in the Quarterly, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
T’oung pao, and other scholarly journals. His book, The Ancient Khmer Empire, is to be 
published in the near future. 

+The term Malay Peninsula as used in this article means the peninsula from where it sets 
out from the mainland in about 15° 30’ N. latitude. 

?Paul Pelliot, “Quelques textes chinois concernant I’Indochine hindouisée,” Etudes asia- 
tiques (Paris, 1925), 2:243-49 (hereafter EA). 

* Fay Cooper-Cole, The people of Malaysia (New York, 1945), 4-5, 46-47; A. L. Kroeber, 
Anthropology (New York, 1923), 46-48, 486. 

“Pater P. W. Schmidt considers the Sakai, like the Nicobarese of the near-by islands, as 
speaking an Austro-Asiatic language, earlier and less developed than Mon-Khmer; “Les 
peuples Mon-Khmers,” Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient (hereafter BEFEO), 7 
(1907), 213-63, and Die sprachfamilien und sprachenkreise der erde (Heidelberg, 1926), 135-40. 

*For a discussion of the racial and language affinities of the Semangs and the Sakai, see 
W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, Pagan races of the Malay Peninsula (London and New York, 
1906), 1:19-31; 2:466-72. 
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At the time of Fan Shih-man’s conquests, there were already several 
important trading settlements on the peninsula. They were apparently 
Indian and did not depend too much on the local inhabitants. They were 
emporia of commerce — meeting places where traders from east and west 
met and exchanged commodities. Sometimes they were terminals of transit 
routes across the peninsula, to avoid the long and sometimes dangerous 
journey around the tip. 

One of the oldest of these settlements was Lang-ya-hsiu, which the Liang 
shu dates as early as the beginning of the second century. Coedés, in his 
recent book, seems inclined to identify this kingdom with the Ling-ya-ssu- 
chia of Chao Ju-kua (Chau Ju-kua) and the Langkasuka of the Malay and 
Javanese chronicles and to place it in the southern part of the peninsula,® 
whereas, in an earlier article, he made a clear distinction between the king- 
dom of the south on the one hand and the Lang-ya-hsiu of the Liang shu 
and Lang-chia (Kamalanka) of the Chinese pilgrims,? which he follows 
Pelliot in placing at the base of the peninsula.’ The author of this article 
thinks Coedés’s first opinion is the correct one and thinks the capital of 
Lang-chia was located in what is now the Mergui-Tenasserim region. He 
proposes to identify it with Tun-hsiin (see Glossary at end of article). 

Takola, identified by Gerini and others with the modern Takua Pa,® on 
the west side of the peninsula opposite Bandon (see map) was described 
as a great port and market by Ptolemy about the middle of the second 
century. More than a century earlier, it had been mentioned in the famous 
Pali text Milindapanha under the name of Takkola.!® It was doubtless 
the Chii-li (Chiu-chih) of the Liang shu mentioned below. Tambralinga, 
identified with modern Ligor, was mentioned in the famous Buddhist 
canon Niddesa of the second century as Tambalingam."! Archaeological 
finds and inscriptions in the vicinity of Kedah, while not certainly dated, 
indicate the presence of a considerable settlement in that vicinity at an 
early period.?? 

*George Coedés, Les états hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie (Paris, 1948), 72. 

*Coedés, “Le royaume de Crivijaya,” BEFEO, 18, no. 6 (1918), 11-12. 

® Pelliot, ‘Le Fou-nan et les théories de M. Aymonier,” BEFEO, 4 (1904), 406-08. 

°G. E. Gerini, Researches in Ptolemy’s geography of Eastern Asia (Further India and the 
Malay Peninsula). Asiatic monographs, no. 1 (London, 1909), 92-93. 

” Gerini, 92. 

“Sylvain Levi, ““Ptolemée, La Niddesa et la Brhatkatha,” EA, 2:26; Coedés, “Le royaume de 
Crivijaya,” 15-18. 

*H. G. Quaritch Wales, “Archeological researches on ancient Indian colonization in Ma- 


laya,” Journal of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 18, no. 1 (1940), 1-47, 67-68; 
Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 72-73. 
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B. The conquests of Fan Shih-man: Tun-hsiin. The account of Fan 
Shih-man’s conquests is found in the Liang shu. The following is translated 
from the French of Paul Pelliot:!* “(Fan)-man was brave and capable. 
Again by the force of his arms, he attacked and subdued the neighboring 
kingdoms. All acknowledged themselves his vassals. He took for himself 
the title, great king of Funan. Then he had great ships built and, traversing 
all the Immense Sea, he attacked more than ten kingdoms, including 
Ch’ii-tu-k’un, Chiu-chih, Tien-sun. He extended his territory more than 
five or six thousand /i. Then he wished to subdue the country of Chin-lin 
(Frontier of Gold). But (Fan)-man fell ill.” 

Of the first-named kingdoms, nothing certain is known. They seem to 
have been on the western coast of the peninsula; for Pelliot quotes later 
texts! as saying that, going south from Chin-lin 3,000 Ji, one encounters 
four kingdoms, including Tu-k’un and Chii-li, which are believed to cor- 
respond to the first two kingdoms in the Liang shu list. Tu-k’un is said to 
be mentioned in other Chinese texts as being in the Malay peninsula, more 
than 3,000 Ji south of Funan. Its identification is not established.® Pelliot 
thinks Chiu-chih is a false reading for Chii-li,!7 and Sylvain Levi long ago 
proposed that the T’ou-chii-li, from which the Funanese envoy Su-wu sailed 
for India in the third century, should be identified with Takola.!* Chin- 
lin has generally been identified with the Suvannabhimi of Pali writers — 
the Thaton-Martaban region. Chin-lin and Tun-hsiin were in the Mon 


13 When French translations of Chinese are quoted in English, the Chinese names are 
transcribed according to the Wade-Giles system. 

¥ Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” BEFEO, 3 (1903), 266. Tien-sun is another orthography for Tun- 
hstin. 

% Tbid., 266, note 2. 

1°G. H. Luce, “Countries neighboring Burma,” Journal of the Burma Research Society 
(hereafter JBRS), 14, part 2 (1924), 144-45. The most probable identification of Ch’ii-tu-k’un, 
or Tu-k’un seems to be Tun-hsiin, in spite of the mention of both in the same paragraph of 
the Liang shu. The Liang shu says that Tu-k’un is noted for its perfumes (hsiang). A Chinese 
work cited by Berthold Laufer says that only Tu-k’un produces a particular perfume called 
ho-hsiang (Journal asiatique, 115, no. 12 (1918), 26). Laufer cites other Chinese texts to show 
that the ho-hsiang is found at Tun-hsiin and shows how the name Tu-k’un could easily be a 
‘corruption of Tun-hsiin (ibid., 27-28). R. A. Stein (who calls it Ch’ii-tu), from an intimate study 
of Chinese documents, identifies it with Kattigara and locates it near Baria, on the coast of 
what is now Cochinchina (Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 71; Briggs, review of Coedés in Far Eastern 
Quarterly, 8 [May 1949], 374-76. The author has not examined Stein’s argument, but does not 
see how it can be reconciled with the statement of the Chinese that both Ch’ii-tu-k’un and 
Tun-hsiin were 3,000 Ji south of Funan, and with other information. 

* Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” 266, note 3. 

18 §. Levi, “Deux peuples méconnus: (1) Les Merundes,” Mélanges Charles de Harlez (Leyde, 
1896), 177; Luce, 145-46; Pelliot, BEFEO, 4 (1904), 386. 
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country, and the boundary between them was probably ill-defined; but 
from the limits prescribed to the latter, its northern boundary was prob- 
ably not far above the present Mergui-Tenasserim region. 

Tun-hsiin (see map) must have been a country of considerable import- 
ance. It seems to have occupied both sides of the peninsula; for, according 
to the Liang shu, its eastern coast was in relation with Tonkin, while on 
the west it communicated with India, Parthia, and other distant countries. 
It must have included the base of the peninsula and the region at the head 
of the Gulf of Siam, including at least a part of the Meklong-Menam delta; 
for the Liang shu says it makes a curve and extends more than a thousand 
li into the sea. (In the same paragraph it says that the country has not more 
than a thousand /7.) A thousand Ji would bring it to the Isthmus of Kra, 
where it doubtless encountered the kingdom of Chii-li (Takola). The Liang 
shu continues that Tun-hsiin was on the southern frontier of Funan, at 
more than 3,000 Jz. The coast was rugged. The capital was ten Ji from the 
sea. It had five kings (kingdoms?). All were vassals of Funan. It was the 
meeting place of the East and the West, and many merchants came there 
to trade, every day more than 10,000. “Rare objects, precious merchandise, 
there is nothing that is not found there.’”’ The reason was that vessels could 
not cross the “Immense Sea’”’ and coasted along the shores of Funan until 
they reached this point.’ Tun-hsiin thus became one of the earlier points 
of transshipment. It had the advantage of shortening the route of through 
traffic more than any other port of transshipment. The early Mon settle- 
ments of the lower Meklong delta were adjacent to the eastern end of the 
route.*? A Roman lamp found at P’ong Tiik (Siam) hints that the band of 
Roman and Greek musicians and acrobats which reached China by sea in 
120 A.D. may have made the transfer at Tun-hsiin, and the famous Roman 
embassay of 166 may have followed this route.?! These settlements com- 
municated with their Mon kindred on the coast across the mountains by 
alternate routes: (1) over the Three Cheddis Pass to Tavoy, and (2) over 
the Three Pagodas Pass to Martaban.°? 

Another Chinese document, ** quoted by Pelliot, says: ““The king [of 


* Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” 263. 

For the various trans-isthmian routes and modern Mergui-Tenasserim, see John Ander- 
son, English intercourse with Siam in the seventeenth century (London, 1890), 5-8. 

= Coedés, “The excavations of P’ong Tiik and their importance for the ancient history of 
Siam,” Journal of the Siam Society (hereafter JSS), 21, part 13 (1928), 195-209; Wales, “Further 
excavations of P’ong Tiik,” Indian arts and letters, 10 (1936), 42-48. 

“Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (hereafter JAOS), 65 (1945), 99. 
*Said to be of the fifth century; Luce, 149. 
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Tun-hsiin] is called K’un-lun.** In this country there are five hundred 
families of Hu® of India, two [hundred?] Buddhists and more than a 
thousand Indian Brahmans. The (people of) Tun-hsiin practise their doc- 
trine and give them their daughters in marriage; so, many (of these Brah- 
mans) do not leave. They do nothing but read the sacred books of the 
heavenly spirits [Brahmanical works] and constantly offer up to them white 
vases of perfumes and flowers without ceasing day and night. When they 
are ill, they make a vow to be ‘buried by the birds.’ ” Other forms of burial 
are by cremation and throwing the ashes into the sea. They make wine 
of the sap of a tree which resembles a pomegranate.”® Other accounts say 
that Tun-hsiin produces many kinds of fragrant flowers, including the 
ho-hsiang.?* 


C. P’an-P’an and its relation with Funan in the fifth century. Nearly two 
centuries after Fan Shih-man’s conquests, the Liang shu mentions a king- 
dom in the Bandon region which the Chinese called P’an-p’an. This king- 
dom is nowhere mentioned among the conquests of that monarch; but it 
is probably the Chii-li mentioned in the early account and must have in- 
cluded Takola and the Takola-Bandon route and extended to the northern 
end of the Isthmus of Kra, where it bordered Tun-hsiin. P’an-p’an was the 
name of the last king of the Hun, or first Kaundinya, dynasty of Funan, 
and Fan Shih-man had been his great general before he succeeded him as 
king. Luce makes the very reasonable suggestion that, after conquering 
this region, Fan Shih-man may have named it after his former chief and 
benefactor.8 

P’an-p’an first appears in the history of Funan when, some time after 
357 — probably about the beginning of the fifth century —an Indian 
Brahman who took the name of Kaundinya (II) arrived in Funan via P’an- 
p'an, was chosen king, and Indianized the country. The Liang shu says: 
“Kaundinya was originally a Brahman of India. A supernatural voice said 
to him: ‘You must go and reign in Funan.’ Kaundinya rejoiced in his 
heart. He reached P’an-p’an on the south. The people of Funan heard of 

*Luce thinks K’un-lun here probably represents the old Khmer Kurung, which, he says, 
means “king, regent”; he quotes Pelliot (BEFEO [1904], 228-30). This is apparently true; but 
it scarcely accounts for the frequency with which the king and people of this region are called 
K’un-lun. 

*Pelliot thinks the term hu means merchants, to distinguish them from Brahmans. 

* Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” 279-80. 

“= W. P. Groeneveldt, “Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,” in R. Rést, Miscel- 


laneous papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago (London, 1887), 1:240. 
* Luce, 169, note 1. 
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him. The whole kingdom rose with joy. They came to him and chose him 
king. He changed all the rules according to the customs of India.’’*® 

P’an-p’an’s relations with Funan during the fifth century were anoma- 
lous. Kaundinya II’s reign is believed to have lasted until 424 or 430; for, 
beginning with 431, a successor of Kaundinya — whom Georges Maspero 
calls Jayavarman, but whose name Coedés transliterates as Indravarman or 
Sreshthavarman*° — was ruling in Funan. Sometime before 484, a strong 
king, Kaundinya Jayavarman, of the line of Kaundinya II, came to the 
throne of Funan and ruled until 514. Little is known about the period be- 
tween 424 and 484 in Funan; but, during that period, P’an-p’an sent 
several embassies to the court of China. P’an-p’an was certainly partisan 
to Kaundinya (II); for the plot which put that monarch on the throne 
seems to have been hatched in P’an-p’an. Perhaps his immediate successors 
were not of his line, and P’an-p’an revolted. Its embassies to China ceased 
in 457-64 — which may mark the beginning of Kaundinya Jayavarman’s 
reign — and did not begin again until the death of that monarch.*1 

D. Lang-chia succeeds Tun-hsiin (about 500). About the beginning of 
the sixth century, Tun-hsiin disappeared from history. Nothing further 
is heard of it. In its place, covering apparently all its territory, at first at 
least, appears a country called Lang-ya-hsiu by the Chinese. Its first embassy 
appeared at the court of China in 516. The Liang shu says that, according 
to tradition, it was founded about 400 years earlier, but nothing is known 
of its history until about the end of the fifth century, when a prince re- 
volted and, aided by some Indians, came to the throne. His successor be- 
came independent and sent an embassy to the court of China, and the name 
Lang-ya-hsiu appeared for the first time in history. But almost 400 years 
earlier, this same region was conquered by Funan and governed as the 
dependent kingdom of Tun-hsiin until the revolt mentioned above broke 
out as Funan began to decline. 

The Liang shu says of this country, according to Ma Tuan-lin: “This 
kingdom is in the southern sea. It is thirty days march from east to west 
and twenty days from north to south. . . Its climate and products are much 
like those of Funan. It produces a great quantity of perfumes.” The Chiu 
T’ang shu, written later, says it joins P’an-p’an. 


*Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” 269. 

* G. Maspero, Le royaume de Champa (Paris, 1928), 71, note 4; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 97. 

*\Ma Touan-lin, Ethnographie des peuples étrangéres a la Chine...méridionaux, traduit 
du Chinois par le Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys (Paris, 1883), 464. 

*Ma Touan-lin, 466. Luce translates this sentence: “Aloes and camphor are especially 


abundant” (p. 163). 
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E. Decline of the Funanese Empire under Rudravarman (515—50?). 
Kaundinya Jayavarman died in 514. He was succeeded by an illegitimate 
son, Rudravarman, who reigned until about the middle of the century, 
when he was succeeded by Bhavavarman I — probably a maternal grand- 
son — who had just come to the throne of the vassal kingdom of Chenla. 
Rudravarman probably reached the throne by violence and departed in 
the same manner, and his reign seems to have been accompanied by unrest. 
At least his distant maritime vassals seem to have exercised a degree of 
independence. It was at this time that Lang-ya-hsiu made its appearance. 
It sent its first embassy to the Chinese court in 515, the second year of 
Rudravarman’s reign. Other embassies were sent in 523 and 531. P’an-p’an, 
whose allegiance to Funan seems to have been fitful, sent embassies to the 
court of China in 527, 530, and 532.°° Although, as previously stated, it sent 
embassies in the fifth century, it was first mentioned in the dynastic history 
of the Liang (502-573) and later in those of the T’ang. The Chiu T’ang 
shu says of it: ““P’an-p’an kingdom lies to the south-west of Lin-i (Champa) 
in a corner of the sea. To the north it is parted from Lin-i by a small sea... . 
The country is conterminous with Lang-ya-hsiu. They all learn p’o-lo-men 
(brahmanical) writings and pay great reverence to the Buddha’s law.” The 
Hsin T’ang shu continues: “Their ministers are called [a series of names 
beginning with K’un-lun] and Ku-lung. The sound of ku-lung is similar to 
that of k’un-lun....There are temples of Buddhists and Taoist priests. 
The Buddhist priests eat flesh but do not drink wine. The Taoist priests 
are called t’an; they take neither wine nor flesh.”’** Ma Tuan-lin adds: “At 
this [the king’s] court there are many Brahmans, come from India to profit 
by his munificence. They are much in favor with him....The provinces 
are governed by functionaries with titles which correspond to prefects and 
subprefects.’’3° 


F. The Dissolution of the Funanese Empire (550?-627+). Funan was a 
great maritime empire. All its known vassal states except Chenla (which 
was contiguous to it and above it on the Mekong) were on the sea. The 
empire was held together by the “great ships” inaugurated by Fan Shih- 
man. When Chenla replaced Funan about the middle of the sixth century, 
the empire began to fall apart. Some of the distant maritime vassals seem 
to have continued their loyalty to Funan for some time, but there seems 
to be no evidence that any of them ever paid homage to Chenla. Chenla’s 

*Ma Touan-lin, 464. 


* Luce, 170-71. 
*Ma Touan-lin, 463-64. 
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great king, ISanavarman (ca. 610-ca. 635), seems to have been a great organ- 
izer and to have initiated the custom of annexing his conquests and in- 
corporating them into his kingdom. Hereafter little is heard of vassal states, 
Even Funan, which had continued on as a vassal after its conquest by 
Bhavavarman I, seems now to have been annexed and to have become an 
integral part of Chenla. “The kingdom contained 30 cities [provinces], each 
peopled by many thousands of families, and each ruled by a governor. The 
titles of the functionaries of the state are the same as those of Lin-i.”%¢ 

After the defeat of Funan, even before its final absorption by Chenla, 
most of its distant maritime vassals began to renew or to establish relations 
with the court of China. Lang-ya-hsiu (Tun-hsiin) sent an embassy in 568.37 
During the period 605-17, an embassy from P’an-p’an arrived.** In 606- 
07 an imperial embassy went to the court of Ch’ih-t’u (see next section) to 
establish relations.*® As a consequence, embassies arrived from Ch’ih-t’u 
and Kalasapura. Some.time between 627 and 649, the envoys of Po-li-lo-cha 
(Dvaravati) came to court, for the first time, with those of Lin-i.*° Envoys 
from To-yiian arrived between 644 and 647 (see Section B below). 


THE CHENLA PERIOD (ABOUT 550-802) 


A. The appearance of new kingdoms: (1) Ch’th-t’u. When the ties that 
held the empire of Funan together began to weaken, the states on the 
periphery of that empire began to regroup themselves into new inde- 
pendent units and to look to the Chinese Empire for protection. Our 
earliest knowledge of these states is the record, in Chinese dynastic histo- 
ries, of the arrival of their embassies at the Chinese court. The Sui shu 
(589-618) says: “In the years Ta-yeh (605-16), more than ten kingdoms 
of the southern frontiers brought tribute; but many (accounts) of these 
events have been lost and are no longer heard of. At present, there are no 
longer notices on more than four kingdoms.’’*! Of these newly-formed 
states, the more important were Ch’ih-t’u and To-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati). 

Ch’ih-t’u seems to have been located in the region facing the coast be- 
tween the present ports of Singora and Patani. Although the Sui shu says 
it is a colony of Funan (“issue of Funan’) and that its customs resemble 
those of Funan, it is nowhere mentioned among Funan’s conquests and 


%° Ma Touan-lin, 477. 

87 Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan et les théories de M. Aymonier,” 405. 

*° Ma Touan-lin, 465. 

*° Tbid., 471-75. 

““Leon de Rosny, Les peuples orientaux connus des ancienne chinois (Paris, 1886), 198. 
“ Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan et les théories of M. Aymonier,” 389. 
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does not appear in history until after the close of the Funan period. The 
Sui shu gives a long account of it, which Luce translates in part as follows: 
“Ch’ih-t’'u kingdom is another tribe of Fu-nan. It is in the southern sea. 
Going by water for over a hundred days, one reaches it. The color of the 
earth of the capital is mostly red; hence the name. To the east, is Po-lo-la 
kingdom; to the west, is Po-lo-so kingdom; to the south, is Ho-lo-tan king- 
dom; to the north, it touches the great sea. The land is several thousand li 
in extent.’’4* Ma Tuan-lin gives a long description of the capital city and of 
the customs of the people. He says the cult of Fo (Buddha) is more ardent 
here than elsewhere.** 

In 607, the Emperor Yang-ti, of the Sui dynasty, sent two mandarins, 
Ch’ang Chiin and Wang Chiin-cheng, to Ch’ih-t’u to enter into relations 
with that and neighboring kingdoms. Ma Tuan-lin gives the account of 
the voyage: 

The two envoys embarked with their suite at the port of Nan-hai [Canton] 
and, with a favorable wind, after twenty days and nights of navigation, they 
arrived at Chiao-shih-shan (Burnt Mountain). Passing to the southwest, they 
anchored at the island of Ling-ch’ieh-po-pa-to (Lingaparvata), which faces Lin-i 
[Champa] to the west, on the top of which there is a temple. Continuing their 
route toward the south, after leaving Shih-tzu-shih [Lion Rock] behind, they 
passed a continuous line of rocks. After two or three days more, they saw in the 
distance in the west, the mountains of the kingdom of Lang-ya-hsii [hsiu]. Then, 
skirting the island of Chi-lung on the south, they reached the shores of Ch’ih-t’u. 
The king sent a Brahman with thirty barks to meet the Chinese mission, 
and the vessel on which they came was moored with a chain of gold. The 
chief minister came, with two caparisoned elephants and parasols of pea- 
cock plumes, and they were escorted, with music of shells and drum, to 
the king’s palace, where they were lavishly entertained, with a wealth of 
gold plate and ornament, and were granted an audience by the king. On 
this occasion, the great superior said to Ch’ang Chiin: “Now, we are sub- 
jects of the Great Kingdom. We are no longer of the little kingdom of 
Ch-ih-t’u.” On the return of the envoys to China, they were accompanied 
by the chief minister, who was given high honors by the Chinese emperor.** 

Ch’ih-t’u is one of the ancient countries of southeast Asia whose location 
was long disputed, and a brief review of the question may enable the novice 
to avoid pitfalls. J. B. Abel-Rémusat thought Ch’ih-t’u was in the Menam 


“Luce, 173. Ho-lo-tan may be Ho-ling in Java, although Rosny (199, note) suggests Kelan- 
tan. The other places mentioned are not identified and are probably not on the peninsula. 
* Ma Touan-lin, 469. 
“Ma Touan-lin, 471-75; Luce, 173-75; Rosny, 205-12. 
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valley and Aymonier — and, at first, Pelliot — seems to have accepted this 
location. Rosny was so certain that Ch’ih-t’u was Siam that he so translated 
it throughout his account of that country.*® In 1912, Hirth and Rockhill 
translated Ch’ih-t’u as Siam. Even as late as 1938, Reginald Le May thought 
Ch’ih-t’u might have been Srideb, on an eastern affluant of the Menam.‘* 
But the account of Ch’ang Chiin’s voyage makes it quite clear that Ch’ih- 
t'u could not have been in the Menam valley but must have been in the 
peninsula, and that its capital was on the east coast, with an approach from 
the north. Such conditions are found at Patani, where rivers navigable for 
small craft lead into the red earth of the interior. While the account of 
the great extent of this kingdom need not be taken too literally, it is rea- 
sonable to think that it extended across the peninsula and that it included 
much of the present Kedah, where the oldest archaeological and epigraph- 
ical vestiges on the peninsula have been found.** One of these inscriptions, 
in fifth-century characters, commemorates the gifts of a sea captain named 
Buddhagupta, who it says was a native of Raktamrittika, which is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Chinese Ch’ih-t’u, “Red Earth.’’** This inscrip- 
tion and the description of Ch’ang Chiin’s voyage fixes the location of 
Ch’ih-t’u in this region beyond a reasonable doubt. Kern hinted this when 
he read this inscription in 1884, and Pelliot in 1904 called attention to 
Kern’s opinion and pointed out the objections to the former opinion, 
which he himself had shared.*® It is now, the writer believes, generally 


accepted.*° 


B. New kingdoms: (2) Po-li-lo-cha, To-lo-po-ti, To-ho-lo (Dvaravati). 
The first mention of any name in this region which could be transcribed 
as Dvaravati occurred during the Cheng-kuan period (627-49, Emperor 
T’ai-tsung) when the annals of the T’ang dynasty related that envoys from 


“J. B. Abel-Rémusat, “Notice chronologique sur le pays du Tchin-la,” in Nouveaux 
mélanges asiatiques (2 vols., Paris, 1829), 2:78, note; E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge (Paris, 1904), 
3: 349; Pelliot, “Le Fou-nan,” 272; Rosny, 197-221, 252, 254; Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua 
(see note 88), 8. 

“©R.S. Le May, A concise history of Buddhist art in Siam (Cambridge, 1938), 55-56. 

“7 See especially the recent archeological finds of H. G. Q. Wales, note 12. 

“°B. Ch. Chhabra, “Expansion of Indo-Aryan culture during Pallava rule, as evidenced by 
the inscription,” Asiatic Society of Bengal, journal and proceedings, 1, no. 1 (1935), 16-20; 
R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa (Calcutta, 1937-38), 82, 89-90. 

 Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde 4 la fin du viii siécle,” BEFEO, 4 (1904), 231, 


note 2. 
% Chhabra, 18; Luce, 178; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 89. Majumdar would put Raktamrittika 


in India; Majumdar, 82-83. 
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Po-li-lo-cha*! came to the Chinese court with those of Lin-i.5? The names 
To-lo-po-ti and To-ho-lo are also used by the T’ang annals. In speaking of 
the latter, the Chiu T’ang shu says (according to Luce): ‘On the south it 
adjoins P’an-p’an, on the north Chia-lo-she-fo, on the east Chen-la (Cam- 
bodia); on the west it borders the ocean.” It sent embassies to China in 638 
and 649. The Hsin T’ang shu gives the same boundaries for To-ho-lo, ex- 
cept that Chia-lo-she-fu is given instead of Chia-lo-she-fo. It adds that To- 
ho-lo is also called Tu-ho-lo, that it is noted for rhinoceros and had two de- 
pendent kingdoms — the island of T’an-ling and T’o-yiian (also called 
Nou To-yiian) in (on?) the sea southwest of Champa. The Chiu T’ang shu 
had a notice on T’o-yiian, saying it adjoined To-ho-lo on the southeast, that 
it was conquered by To-ho-lo, and that it sent embassies to China in 644 
and 647.5% The customs of To-ho-lo, it says, are like those of Ch’ih-t’u and 
Ko-lo. Anther Chinese text says the people of Tu-ho-lo are K’un-lun.®4 
Thus, before 647, two kingdoms were formed at the head of the Gulf of 
Siam, partly from the old empire of Funan: (1) To-ho-lo (po-ti), which ex- 
tended south along the peninsula on the east coast to P’an-p’an and in- 
cluded the Meklong basin and the coastal strip to the west of it north of 
the present Tavoy (which Funan seems never to have held), and (2) 
T’o-yiian, which possibly extended to the boundary of Funan, north of 
the Chantabun (Chanthaburi) region, but did not include that region, 
which seems to have become Khmer.** 


C. Chinese Buddhist pilgrims and the Mon country. During the seventh 
century, two celebrated Chinese pilgrims made visits to the Buddhist holy 
lands of northern India and wrote accounts of their voyages and of the 
lands they visited or inquired about. The first of these pilgrims was Hsiian- 
tsang (Hsiian-chuang), who went and returned by land (629-45). He did 


5 This name does not occur elsewhere. Rosny thought (p. 221) that Ma Tuan-lin abridged 
his Po-li-lo-cha to Po-lo-cha. Pelliot has pointed out (BEFEO [1904], 398) that Aymonier 
thought this might be the Po-lo-sa, which the Sui shu placed to the west of Ch’ih-t’u; and as 
they all thought Ch’ih-t’u was in the Menam valley, Po-li-lo-cha was naturally placed in the 
Meklong valley to the west of it. The presumed mission from Po-li-lo-cha during the period 
627-49 was probably identical with that from To-ho-lo in 638. 

"Rosny, 198. 

Luce, 179-80; Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 360, note 1. 

* Luce, 180, note 3. 

®Lang-ya-hsiu probably included the Chantabun (Chanthaburi) region, or at least the 
northern part of it, to the border of Funan; for we are told that its east-west extent was one 
and a half times its north-south extent. But three inscriptions early in the seventh century— 
one of which mentions Is4navarman of Chenla (about 610-635)—found near Chantabun 
(BEFEO [1924], 352-58), indicate that this region—or at least the southeast part of it—had 
probably been absorbed by Chenla. 
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not visit Indochina but made inquiries about it from Samatata, a seaport 
in eastern Bengal. Of the countries beyond Srikshetra (Prome in Burma), 
he says: “Further to the southeast, on the borders of the ocean, we come to 
the country of Kia-mo-lang-kia (Kamalangka); still to the east is the king- 
dom of To-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati); still to the east is the country of Mo-ho- 
chen-po (Mahachampa), which is the same as Lin-yi’”** The second of these 
pilgrims was I-ching, who made the voyage both ways by sea. His voyages 
fell between 671 and 695. He spent fourteen years in India and visited Sri 
Bhoga (Srivijaya) twice—in 671 and 691. His Record was written there and 
sent to China in 692. It is an account of the religion as practiced in these 
regions and does not say much of the countries, but J. Takakusu, who 
translated and edited it, makes some comments, using all available data, 
including Hsiian-tsang’s account. Hsiian-tsang’s Kamalangka he calls Lang- 
kasu, but he gives no Chinese equivalent of Dvaravati.®" Later, he wrote 
his Memoir'® of some-sixty pilgrims “who went to search the law in the 
countries of the west.” In this Memoir, he mentions a youth from the 
Annamite country who was taken with his parents to Tu-ho-lo-po-ti (Tou- 
ho-louo-po-ti), which he says is sometimes called To-ho-lo-po-ti.°® The 
Hsin T’ang shu mentions a Chuan-lo-p’o-t’i among the vassals of Burma.” 
All these Chinese forms — To-lo-po-ti is perhaps the best English transcrip- 
tion — have been identified with the Sanskrit form Dvaravati. 

These data lead to the belief that, after Funan became subordinate to 
Chenla, some changes took place in the upper end of the peninsula and 
the lower Menam-Meklong delta. This region, with the adjacent Thaton- 
Martaban coast and the eastern part of the Sittang-Irrawaddy delta, had 
always been predominantly the Mon country — Ramanyadesa. Mon in- 
scriptions of the eighth century, possibly earlier, have been found at 
Lophburi (Lopburi). The inscription and image of the Buddha carved 
on the wall of a grotto near Rajaburi are believed to be of the sixth-seventh 
century, with traces of both Mon and Khmer influence, and the Buddha 
is believed to belong to the Dvaravati school of art; and the inhabitants 


5 Samuel Beal, Su-yu-ku. Buddhic records of the Western world, translated from the Chi- 
nese of Hsuen Tsiang (London, 1884), 2:200. 

% J. Takakusu, A record of the Buddhist religion, as practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago (A.D. 671-695), by I-Tsing (Oxford, 1896), 9. 

58 Edouard Chavannes, Mémoire composé a l’époque de la grande dynastie T’ang sur les 
religieux éminents qui allérent chercher la loi dans les pays d’occident, par I-tsing (Paris, 
1894). 

5 Chavannes, 69 and note; Luce, 179. 

© Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 222-23. 

® Coedés, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam: (2) Inscriptions de Dvaravati, de Crivijaya et de 
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of the Tenasserim region were and always had been predominantly 
Mon.® It will be recalled that Fan Shih-man did not conquer Chin-lin 
(the Thaton-Martaban region, including apparently Tavoy), and this part 
of Ramanyadesa seems to have remained free — at least of Funan. The 
upper part of the peninsula — under the names of Tun-hsiin and Lang-ya- 
hsiu — was a part of the empire of Funan. On the east, Lang-ya-hsiu prob- 
ably extended to the boundary of Chenla (north of Chantabun), which 
was on the coast, for the Liang shu says that the east-west extension of 
Lang-ya-hsiu was one and a half times its north-south extension. Inscrip- 
tions early in the seventh century show the presence of Khmers in the 
Chantabun region at that time;® and Isanavarman (ca. 610 — ca. 635), the 
great king of Chenla, whose territory, according to Hsiian-tsang reached 
Dvaravati in the Menam valley, probably annexed the Chantabun region 
to Chenla. Thus, by the middle of the seventh century, the kingdom of 
Dvaravati seems to have been formed of the following elements: (1) ‘To-lo- 
po-ti, the eastern part of Lang-ya-hsiu, i.e., the eastern coast of the penin- 
sula south to P’an-p’an and east to Chenla; (2) the early Mon settlements 
of the Meklong delta, which had existed since the second century and may 
have been one of the ten kingdoms conquered by Fan Shih-man and one 
of the five subordinate kingdoms of Tun-hsiin; (3) its expansion to the 
northeast, to include the Lophburi and Korat regions, which were com- 
ing into prominence; (4) the Tavoy region and a strip of coast to the north- 
ward, which had never belonged to Funan; and, (5) T’o-yiian, in the 
Chantabun region, which it conquered after 647. 

The locations given by Hsiian-tsang and the T’ang annals seem to be 
explicit; but, apparently because Ma Tuan-lin placed Ch’ih-t’u and its 
satellites in the lower Menam valley, early orientalists searched elsewhere 
for a location for Dvaravati. Hervey de Saint-Denys thought Po-li-lo-cha — 
as he called it — was a satellite of Ch’ih-t’u, to the west of it. Leon de Rosny 
accepted this explanation and thought it, like Ch’ih-t’u, was sometimes 
used to designate Siam as a whole.®* Beal (1884) confused it with a name 
sometimes applied to Sandoway.® Chavannes (1894), finding the name 
Dvaravati in that of Ayuthia (Ayutthaya), thought it was just the Sanskrit 





Lavo (Bangkok, 1929), 1-4, 15, 17-19, 33; Pierre Dupont, “Art siamois les écoles,” Bulletin de 
la Commission Archéologique de l’Indo-chine (hereafter BCAI), 1931-34, 51. 

® The Mons of Burma are called Talaings. 

® Coedés, “‘La extension du Cambodge vers la sudouest au vii siécle,” BEFEO, 24 (1924), 
352-58. 
“Rosny, 220-21. 
Beal, 2:200, note 33. 
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name of that Siamese capital.*® For the same reason, Aymonier (1903) 
placed its capital at Ayuthia.** Gerini (1910) believed it was located at 
Ayuthia and was an alternate capital with Lophburi.® Pelliot placed it at 
Lophburi,® which had been the capital of Louvo, a colony of Dvaravati,” 
or one of the early cities. It was Coedés who translated the Mon inscriptions 
of this region, grouped its sculptures into a Dvaravati School, studied the 
remains at P’ong Tuk and other places, and located the center of the 
earliest Dvaravati in the Meklong-Menam delta, probably at Nagara 
Pathom (Nakhon Pathom).” 


D. New kingdoms: (3) Chieh-ch’a, Ko-lo, Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo, Kalasapura 
(Kedah). Another fragment of the former Funanese Empire, which came 
into prominence on the fall of that empire, was called Chieh-ch’a by I- 
ching, Ko-lo and Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo by the Hsin T’ang shu and Kalasapura by 
Indian legend. I-ching says that, in his voyage to India, he sailed west from 
Canton to Fo-shih ([Sri] Vijaya), where he studied for six months (671-72). 
Then he went to Malayu (Jambi), where he remained two months. Then 
he changed his direction to go to the country of Chieh-ch’a. From there, 
he went north, and in ten days he arrived at the country of naked men 
(Nicobars). From there, in more than half a month, going in a northwest 
direction, he reached Tamralipta (673), “which is the southern frontier 
of eastern India.” On his return, he sailed from Tamralipta and again 
stopped at Chieh-ch’a on his way to Fo-shih. I-ching mentions other pil- 
grims who visited Chieh-ch’a. One came from Malayu, arriving after fifteen 
days, then changed his course, sailed west and after thirty days reached 
Nagapatam in southern India. Another died at Chieh-ch’a.”* Thus, Chieh- 
ch’a seems to have been an important stop between Srivijaya or Malayu 
and India. Beal, basing his view on similarity of names, thought Chieh- 
ch’a was Kedah. Chavannes, basing his view on the geography of the voy- 
ages, attempted at first to show that Beal’s contention was impossible and 

* Chavannes, 203; for the Siamese custom of incorporating the name of a capital into that 
of the succeeding capital, see Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 369, and Briggs, “The Hinduized states 
of Southeast Asia: a review,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 7 (August 1948), 390-91. 

* Aymonier, “Le Siam ancien,” Journal Asiatique, 105 (March-April 1903), 229-30. 

* Gerini, 176. 

® Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 227. 

7 Briggs, “Dvaravati,” 103. 

™ Coedés, Recueil des inscriptions du Siam, 2:1-4; Coedés, “Les collectiones archéologiques 
du Musée National de Bangkok,” Ars asiatica, no. 12 (Paris, 1928), 19-36; Coedés, “The excava- 
tions at P’ong Tiik,” JSS, 31, part 3 (1938), 195-210; Briggs, “Dvaravati,” 106; Coedés, Etats 


hindouisés, 131-32. 
7 Chavannes, 105, 117-21, 125, 144, 158. 
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favored Achen, in northwestern Sumatra;** but later he came to agree 
with Beal. 

In a long and magistral article, which lies at the base of the historical 
geography of all the countries of Southeast Asia, Pelliot discussed two 
itineraries prepared during the Chen-yiian period (785-804) by Chia 
Tan."* These itineraries ran from China to India, one by land and one by 
sea. The latter set out from Canton. Leaving Pulo Condor — Pelliot quotes 
from the Hsin T’ang shu — “after five days’ sailing, one arrives at a strait 
which the barbarians call Tche [Chih]. From north to south, it is 100 li. 
On the northern shore, is the kingdom of Lo-yue [Lo-yiieh]. On the south- 
ern shore, is the kingdom of Fo-che [Fo-shih]....Then, toward the west, 
setting out from the strait, one arrives at the kingdom of Ko-ko-seng-tche 
[Ko-ko-seng-chih], which is on an island, separated from the northwest 
corner of Fo-che [Fo-shih]....On the northern shore is the kingdom of 
Ko-lo. At the northwest of Ko-lo is the kingdom of Ko-kou-lo [Ko-ku-lo]’’.” 
Chih is evidently the Strait of Malacca, including Singapore Strait at its 
entrance. Fo-shih here probably means all the coast of Sumatra along the 
strait included in the empire of Srivijaya. Ko-ko-seng-chih was probably an 
island off the coast of Sumatra.’® Ko-lo, it is now generally agreed, was 
Kedah, a seaport somewhere north of the present Penang, probably on 
what was then a peninsula at the base of Kedah Peak,”? the Chieh-ch’a of 
I-ching; later, under the name of Kalah, it seems to have extended along 
the coast to, and probably including, P’an-p’an. 

The Hsin T’ang shu says the name Ko-lo is also written Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo, 
that it is southeast of P’an-p’an and is a kingdom of twenty-four pre- 

® Ibid., 105. 

A few years ago, Chavannes edited and published the two oldest Chinese maps. They 
were dated 1137 a.v. As a preliminary to this work, he made an inquiry into the development 
of Chinese cartography. He found that, at the end of the eighth century, Chia Tan, “the most 
celebrated cartographer of the T’ang dynasty” (Chung-kuo jen-ming ta tz’u-tien [1933], 1331.2, 
says he was Prime Minister), was ordered by the emperor to make a general map of China. In 
801, he completed his work, called, “A map of China and the barbarians within the seas.” It 
was an enormous product, 30 feet long and 33 feet high. (A Chinese foot at that time is said 
to be equivalent to 10 inches.) This gigantic work is said to have disappeared without leaving 
any trace (E. Chavannes, “Les deux plus anciennes specimens de la cartographie chinoise,” 
BEFEO, 3[1903], 244-45). But the Hsin T’ang shu has preserved, in a form perhaps a little 
abridged, a short geographical memoir prepared by Chia Tan. This memoir is in the form of a 
series of itineraries from China to Korea, Central Asia, India and Baghdad. Chavannes made 
use of a part of the itinerary to Central Asia. Pelliot used and commented on the two to India 
(Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 131-132). 

® Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 372-73. 


* Pelliot suggests one of the Brouwers’ islands; ibid., 349. 
™ Wales, “Archeological researches,” 2, note 12. 
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fectures. Its customs are said to be like those of Ch’ih-t’u and To-ho-lo. It 
sent an embassy to the court of China between 650 and 656.78 Groeneveldt 
translated it as Kora Fusara (Great Kora) and identified it with Kora 
Besar,”® a village on the west coast, south of P’an-p’an. Gerini identified it 
with the Ko-li of Ptolemy and located it at Kelantan.® Ferrand agreed with 
Gerini that it must be on the east coast and proposed to locate it at Patani.*! 


To this latter solution, however, there are some weighty objections: (1) 


it is not in accord with the itinerary of Chia Tan; (2) the transcription of 
Kora = Ko-lo, or Ka-la, is said to be unsatisfactory, if not impossible;* 
and (3) if P’an-p’an extended across the peninsula — which theory we have 
accepted — Ko-lo (Kedah) is further east than any part of the west coast 
of P’an-p’an. Thus, Ko-lo, or Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo, of the T’ang annals seems to 
be identical with the Chieh-ch’a of I-ching. 

Luce points out that Ferrand, by transposing the third and fourth charac- 
ters of Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo, arrived at an exact transcription of Kalasapura,® 
celebrated in later Indian legend as a great trading center on the coast be- 
tween north Indian ports and Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra?). Now, the Chiu 
T’ang shu says that Chia-lo-she-fo — which Luce says is also a transcription 
of Kalasapura — is north of To-ho-lo (see Section B above), and Pelliot 
says it is the same as the Chia-lo-she-lo which, according to the Sui shu, sent 
an embassy to the Chinese court in 608.** He gives reasons for his opinion 
that the statement of the Hsin T’ang shu that KalaSapura is north of To-ho- 
lo, is an error for west of To-ho-lo, which, moreover agrees with the read- 
ing of another Chinese text. Pelliot thus thinks that Kalasapura may be a 
seaport as far north as the mouth of the Sittang. But Ferrand calls atten- 
tion to the statement of Ma Tuan-lin that Ko-lo, or Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo, is very 
far in the seas to the south and that it joins P’an-p’an on the southeast. 
Thus, Ferrand thought the Chinese might have known two seaports of 
this name — one at the north and one at the south;®> but Luce wisely ob- 
serves that more probably the Chinese texts, written from various sources 


% Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 350; Ma Touan-lin, 414-16; Luce, 183-84. Groeneveldt (241) 
says its customs were like those of Ch’ih-t’u. Luce says they were like those of Ch’ih-t’u and 
To-ho-lo. 

7 Groeneveldt, 241; Gustav Schlegel (T’oung pao [hereafter TP], 9[1898], 369) identifies 
Kora Besar with Malacca. 

 Gerini, 105-06. 

® G. Ferrand, “Le Kouen-Louen et les anciennes navigations interoceaniques dans les mers 
du sud,” JA, 115 (1919), 237. 

82 [bid., 237. 

Luce, 182, 185, 179-80. 

* Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 360, note 1. 

% Ferrand, 234. 
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at different dates without much attempt at integration, may have erred, that 
the Chinese, who probably first came in contact with To-ho-lo at P’an-pa’n, 
thought Kalasapura (Kedah) was west of it.8* That Kedah should send an 
embassy in 608 as a consequence of the visit of the Chinese embassy to its 
neighbor, Ch’ih-t’u, whose early relations with it are ill-understood, is not 
surprising. 

E. New kingdoms: (4) Ko-ku-lo, Ch’ieh-ku-lo, Qaqola (Takola). Chia 
Tan’s itinerary mentions two ports on the west coast of the peninsula — 
Ko-lo, and Ko-ku-lo to the west of it; but, as Chia Tan considered the pen- 
insula as running east-west, we can understand that Ko-ku-lo was north or 
northwest of Ko-lo. There is another mention of Ko-ku-lo. The Hsin T’ang 
shu says: “‘Lo-ytieh, toward the north, is 5,000 Ji from the sea. To its south- 
west is Ko-ku-lo. It is a meeting-place for merchants, who come and go. 
The customs are the same as To-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati). Each year (some of 
the people) go on junks to Canton.’’*? Pelliot points out that 5,000 li here 
is impossible, that it might well be an error for 50 J: and that, if Lo-yiieh 
were even 50 J: from the sea, it could not be a meeting place for merchants. 
He thought Ko-ku-lo was certainly meant, but that the direction was 
wrong. This itinerary was a sailing direction, not an actual voyage, and 
Chia Tan’s information was sometimes inaccurate, from different sources, 
and not well integrated. In 1912, Pelliot placed Ko-ku-lo definitely on the 
west coast of the peninsula above Ko-lo,** which has already been identified 
with Kedah. Coedés seems to endorse this identification.*® The name Ko- 
ku-lo to designate an important commercial country seems to have con- 
tinued until the tenth century at least. A Chinese document of 983, quoted 
by Chavannes, says that a Chinese pilgrim going to the Indies was given 
passports for various countries he was to visit, including Ko-ku-lo.* 

A Chinese document of the K’ai-yiian period (713-41) says the white 
cardamon comes from the country of Ch’ieh-ku-lo (Kie-kou-lo) and that 
in the language of that country it is called to-kou. As the Arabic name for 
cardamon is qgdqulah, the name of the country is doubtless the same. So 
Pelliot thinks the Qaqola of Ibn-Batutah and other Arabic writers may 

* Luce, 183, thought the statement of the Hsin T’ang shu that KalaSapura was southeast of 
P’an-p’an was an error for southwest (but see above). 

* Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 232; Luce, 186-87. 

* Pelliot, Review of Hirth and Rockhill’s translation of Chau Ju-kua’s Chu-fan chi, TP, 
12 (1912), 455. 


® Coedés, “‘Le royaume de Crivijaya,” 15. 
© Review of the history of religion, 34 (1896), 51-52. 
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be the Ch’ieh-ku-lo of the T’ang writers and the Ko-ku-lo of Chia Tan and 
is probably equivalent to Takola.*? 


F. The Supremacy of Srivijaya under the Sailendra Dynasty. In the latter 
part of the seventh century, a new people — the Malays — were forming 
in Southeast Asia. Its first kingdom seems to have been Malayu (Chinese, 
Mo-lo-yu), whose center was Jambi in the lower valley of the river of that 
name near the southeast coast of Sumatra. Its first embassy appeared at the 
court of China in 644-45. In the period 670-78, according to the Hsin 
T’ang shu, an embassy arrived from Shih-li-fo-shih (Srivijaya), whose 
capital of the same name was located on the site of the present Palembang, 
a little to the south of Jambi. We have seen that I-ching passed that way 
on his voyage to India (671-95), and spent some time at both places. On 
his return, he says the Malayu country was then the country of Sri Bhoga 
(i.e., Malayu had been conquered by Srivijaya). Four inscriptions — two at 
Srivijaya, one in the old Jambi region and one on the neighboring island 
of Kota Kapur—in Old Malay language, dated 683-86, indicate that 
Srivijaya was in possession of all these regions and was about to undertake 
an expedition against Java, which had not yet submitted to it. Embassies 
from Srivijaya to the court of China continued until 742.% 

Little is known, although considerable has been written, about Srivijaya’s 
conquests in Java at this time. So many conflicting elements enter into the 
events of that island during the first three-quarters of the eighth century 
that its history during that period is uncertain and even confusing. Early 
settlements in western Java visited by Chinese Buddhist pilgrims are be- 
lieved to have been strongholds of Buddhim, chiefly Hinayanist. The king- 
dom of Taruma, where several inscriptions of about the fifth century have 
been found, seems to have been Vishnuite and the inscription of Changal, 
dated 732, was dedicated to a Sivalinga. A Mahayanist dynasty appeared at 
Ho-ling in West Java before 665. A branch of the Sivaite dynasty of 
Changal appeared in East Java some time between 742 and 755 — accord- 
ing to the T’ang annals and the inscription of Dinaya (760) — supposed to 
have been driven there by the Mahayanists of West Java.® As early as 767 

1 Pelliot, Review of Chau ju-kua’s Chu-fan-chi, 454-55; Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 324 ff. 

Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais de (Crivijaya (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1922), 157-62; 
Chavannes, Mémoire...par I-tsing, 119, 125; Coedés, “Inscriptions malaises de Crivijaya,” 
BEFEO, 31 (1931), 29-80; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 141-48. 

°° Takakusu, xxv, xlvii, 10-11; B. R. Chatterjee, India and Java (Calcutta, 1933), 2:20-40; 
Chhabra, 31-37; Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 225; N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche geschiedenis 


(The Hague, 1931), 102-09, 123-27; R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, 103-15, 233-54; Coedés, 
Etats hindouisés, 136-39, 152-61. 
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and 774, people from Java raided the Chinese province of Tran-nam (the 
present Tonkin) and Champa.** By whom were the Sivaites of Changal 
driven east and by whom were these raids made? By the Mahayanists of 
Ho-ling (central Java), probably newly arrived from the Kalinga coast? 
By Srivijaya which, as has been seen, was preparing an expedition to Java 
at the end of the seventh century? By the Sailendra dynasty, whose earliest 
known appearance in Java is 778? These questions are more easily asked 
than answered. 

Still less is known of Srivijaya’s conquest of the Malay peninsula and 
its union with the Sailendra. The Sanskrit inscription of Wat Sema Muang, 
Ligor — sometimes wrongly known as the inscription of Vang Srah — 
dated 775, records the erection there of several Buddhic stupas by order 
of the king of Srivijaya.® This shows that Srivijaya was in possession at this 
time of the Bandon region, including apparently what had been Tam- 
bralinga and P’an-p’an — the partly Khmerized section, which seemed at 
that time to owe only nominal allegiance — if any — to Chenla. This region 
now began to be Malay for the first time. How and when the region to the 
south, including Ch’ih-t’u and Kedah, came into the hands of Srivijaya, we 
have no exact knowledge. Perhaps the narrowness and ruggedness of the 
peninsula north of the Bandon region constituting Lang-chia and To-lo-po- 
ti, and the Mon occupation of it, discouraged the spread of Malays in that 
direction. From this time — perhaps even from the fall of Funan more 
than two centuries earlier — the Khmers ceased to exercise any form of 
political control over the Bandon region; but this region seems to have 
been considerably affected by Khmer cultural influence. 

About this time a new and powerful dynasty — the Sailendra, “kings of 
the mountains” — suddenly dawned on Southeast Asia. It first appeared in 
the inscription of Kalasan, in central Java, in 778. In this inscription, the 
ruler is called ‘‘Maharaja” and “ornament of the Sailendra dynasty.” It 
appeared again in the inscription of near-by Kelurak in 782.%° About this 
time it appeared in the Bandon region as unexpectedly as Srivijaya had ap- 
peared there a few years earlier. An inscription carved on the opposite 
side of the stele of Ligor sounds the praises of “this supreme king of kings,” 
whom it calls “chief of the Sailendra family” and “Maharaja.” There has 
been a lively controversy as to the origin of this dynasty, which appeared 

*G. Maspero, Champa, 97-104. 

* Coedés, Receuil des inscriptions du Siam, 2:35-39. 


%* J. P. Vogel, “Het Koninkrijk Srivijaya,” Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van 
Nederlandisch-Indie (hereafter BKI) (1919), 629-37; Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, 150-52. 
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so suddenly and gained such complete ascendency in Southeast Asia;% 
but, whatever its origin, it seems shortly after 775 either to have put itself 
at the head of the empire of Srivijaya or to have conquered central Java 
and the Malay Peninsula from that empire. 

The coming of the Sailendra dynasty seems to have done nothing to 
check the swarming of the Malays all over the coasts of Southeast Asia, 
which had begun some years before. (Perhaps this dynasty, whose first 
historical appearance was in Java, was responsible for the earlier raids also.) 
However, that may be, a Cham inscription says that in 787 — after the 
known arrival of the Sailendra in Java—a temple of Siva in southern 
Champa was burnt by “the army of Java, coming in ships.” They may have 
held southern Champa in subjection for some time; for we hear no more 
of the Huan Wang kingdom or dynasty in southern Champa and when 
Champa next appears in history, nearly a century later, the Chinese say 
that the kingdom of Chen-ch’ang (dynasty of Indrapura) was reigning in 
central Champa.°® 

The Khmers were not spared. During nearly all the eighth century, 
Chenla had been divided into Land (or Upper) Chenla, which corresponds 
approximately to the present Laos (including Siamese Laos), whose rela- 
tions during this period were mostly with China, and Water (or Maritime) 
Chenla, which corresponds to the early Chenla-Funan. According to the 
story which an Arab traveler picked up on the coast of Southeast Asia in 
the middle of the next century, the Maharaja, offended by a report which 
had reached him, set out from his capital, took the Khmer capital by sur- 
prise, beheaded its king and ordered a new king to be chosen.*? 

The Khmers did not long remain subject to Java. A Sanskrit inscription 
of Cambodia, dated two and a haif centuries later, says that Jayavarman, a 
Khmer prince who was either carried off by the Maharaja or made a visit 
of homage to his court, returned from Java and began to rule, apparently 
as a vassal. After ruling in several places, he established his capital at 
Mahendraparvata (Phnom Kulen), a low, flat-topped sandstone mountain, 
about twenty miles northeast of Angkor. Then he sent for a Brahman 
versed in magic science and invited him to make a ritual ‘“‘so that Kam- 
bujadesa should no longer be dependent on Java but should have a 
chakravartin sovereign.” This occurred in 802. It was the Khmer declara- 
tion of independence, the beginning of the Khmer Empire. 


*R. C. Majumdar, “Les rois Sailendras de Suvarnadvipa,” BEFEO, 33 (1933), 120-46. 


* See note 94. 
% Briggs, “A sketch of Cambodian history,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 6 (August 1947), 349-50. 
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THE KAMBUJA OR ANGKOR PERIOD (802 — 1431) 


A. The empire of Zabag and the island kingdoms of Zabag, Sribuza and 
Kalah. Before the middle of the ninth century, Arab writers began to tell 
wonderful tales about a country they called Zabag, which was ruled by a 
Maharaja. They seem to have used the term Zabag in three senses. (1) It 
was the great Empire of the Maharaja, which came to comprise most of the 
islands of Southeast Asia and also part of the Malay Peninsula, whose settle- 
ments were often referred to as islands and kingdoms. Ibn Hordadbeh 
(844-49), the earliest of these writers, said: ““The King of Zabag is called 
the king of the islands of the eastern sea and Maharaja”. Masudi, who 
wrote in 955 when the empire had reached its height, said: ‘““The Empire 
has an enormous population and innumerable armies. One cannot, in two 
years, with the swiftest vessel, explore all these islands, which are all in- 
habitable. This king possesses more varieties of perfumes and aromatics 
than any other king. His lands produce, camphor, aloes, cloves, santals, 
nutmegs, cardamoms, cubebs....’’ Among the principal island kingdoms 
of the empire, Abi Zayd Hasan (916) enumerates Zabag, Sribuza and 
Kalah. (2) The island kingdom of Zabag, in which the Maharaja resided, 
was, according to Ibn-al-Fakih (902), the last of the islands (to the south). 
Abi Zayd Hasan said it was very extensive and very fertile. He says it had 
a surface of 900 (square) parasangs and was in the same longitude as the 
Khmer country. The island kingdom of Zabag seems then, in the ninth 
century at least, to have been equivalent to the ancient kingdom of 
Srivijaya, in Sumatra; but it may also have included the western part of 
Java, which it seems to have conquered at the end of the seventh century 
and even for a while central Java, where at least a branch of the Sailendra 
dynasty, if not the Maharaja of the empire, seems to have resided until 
about the middle of the ninth century. (3) Sulayman (851) whose account 
was published later by Aba Zayd Hasan, describes the capital, which was 
also called Zabag. He says it was located on an estuary, near a freshwater 
lake and that it faced China. He says that near by is a volcano, which it 
is impossible to approach; at its foot is a cool spring of potable water. There 
seems little doubt that the capital of the empire of Zabag at this time was 
Srivijaya (Palembang), but it may also have had a capital in Java.1 

Sribuza was first mentioned by Abii Zayd Hasan in 916 —a few years 
after the Chinese mentioned the first embassy from San-fo-ch’i (see Section 
B below). At that time the empire of Zabag seems to have consisted of the 


*® Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais, 52-63. 
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kingdoms of Zabag, Sribuza and Rami, or Ramini — all probably in what is 
now Sumatra — and Kalah on the Malay peninsula.’ Sribuza had an area 
of 400 parasangs and is often mentioned for its export of camphor. From 
what has been said, it seems to have been north of the kingdom of Zabag. 
Masudi says (943) that gold and silver were found in the vicinity of Sribuza 
and Kalah, thus suggesting their proximity. Alberuni says (about 1030) 
that the equator crosses [the empire of ?] Zabag between Sribuza and 
Kalah. The name Sribuza came later to be applied to the empire also and, 
as such, seems to have been roughly the Arab equivalent of San-fo-ch’i, as 
Zabag was of Shih-li-fo-shih (Srivijaya).1° 

The island kingdom of Kalah was mentioned by Sulayman as the port 
of call coming from the Nicobars. Other Arab writers speak of ships calling 
at Kalah and Zabag — the old itineraries of I-ching and Chia Tan. Kalah 
is said to have a surface of 80 parasangs. It seems to have been Kedah — I- 
ching’s Chieh-ch’a of two centuries earlier — and with Zabag (and later 
Sribuza) to have controlled the Straits of Malacca. Abi: Zayd Hasan says: 
“The city of Kalah is the market where is centralized the commerce of 
aloes, camphor, santal, ivory, tin, ebony, Brazilwood, all kinds of aromatics 
and other products, of which detailed mention would be too long. It is to 
this port that ships from Oman now go and it is from this port that ships 
leave for Oman.” This and the statement that Kalah was situated halfway 
between China and Arabia suggest that it was the great trade emporium 
between the east and the west. There was apparently transshipment of 
cargo between ships, and there was probably some transportation of pas- 
sengers and light cargo across the peninsula. But Kedah was not favorably 
located for such transportation. Ferrand identifies the Kalah of the Arabs 
with Kra.!°3 It seems that after the Malay conquest of the Bandon region, 
the Arabs applied the term Kalah to the whole western coast of the penin- 
sula from Kedah to Kra including both. This was the tin region of the 
peninsula and many Arab writers say that Kalah was as celebrated for tin 
as Sribuza was for camphor. To the Arabs of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, it seems that Zabag -- and, later Sribuza — meant the Sumatran side 
of the strait, as Kalah was the peninsular side. Sulayman (851) and Ibn-al- 


1. Twenty-five years later (943), Masudi says the empire of the Maharaja, which is Sribuza, 
has extended its domination over all the sixth sea, or sea of Champa; see also Masudi’s state- 
ment in the paragraph above. 

12In the middle of the thirteenth century, the kingdom of Sribuza seems to have cor- 
responded to the early kingdom of Zabag, for Ibn Said says its area was 160 by 400 miles and 
gives its latitude as 3° 40’, approximately that of Palembang (Ferrand, 70-71). 

28 Ferrand, 50, note 1; “(Kalah-bar) = literally, the maritime country of Kalah = Kera, or 
Kra, on the west side of the Malay peninsula.” 
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Fakih (902) say that Zabag and Kalah were governed by the same king. 
This may not have meant the maharaja of Zabag, as several Arab writers 
say each of the island kingdoms had its own maharaja. 


B. The Sailendra in Java and Sumatra: San-fo-ch’i. During part at least 
of the ninth century, the Sailendra family continued to rule in central 
Java. Then the Sivaite successors of the old kings who carved the inscrip- 
tion of Changal in 732 and who had been ejected toward the east, probably 
by the Sailendra, began their resurgence and during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, they regained at least a foothold in, if not the control of, central 
Java, where they revived the old kingdom of Sannaha and Sanjaya under 
the name of Mataram (Chinese, She-p’o) and built the monuments of the 
Prambanan group, on the plain of Kedu near modern Jokyakarta (Jogja- 
karta). The return of the Sivaites to central Java is attested by an inscrip- 
tion near Prambanan dated 863, and by embassies to China. The last 
embassy from Ho-ling (Buddhist, probably now Sailendra) was dated 818, 
embassies from She-p’o (Sivaite) appeared in 820 and were numerous 
after 860. There is other evidence that the Sailendra were ruling in central 
Java at this time and for some time afterward. Coedés suggests that the 
Sivaites returned under the protection of the Sailendra at first and grad- 
ually regained power.!% 

But while the Sailendra was suffering a decline in Java, it was establish- 
ing its power in Sumatra. We know the Sailendra imposed its authority 
over Srivijaya in the peninsula and in central Java in the latter part of the 
eighth century. But the first Sailendra king of which we have any certain 
record in Sumatra was Balaputra who built a monastery at Nalanda in 
north India, to which the Pala king offered many villages in the thirty- 
ninth year of his (Balaputra’s) reign — which Coedés thinks was in 850-60. 
The charter governing this gift, recorded in a copper-plate inscription, 
says Balaputra was a great warrior and king of Suvarnabhiimi (Sumatra) 
and that his grandfather was king of Yavabhimi (Java) and “‘an ornament 
of the Sailendra dynasty.” The Sailendra seems to have been established in 
Srivijaya (Palembang) early in the ninth century (811?), but continued to 
maintain a foothold in central Java. A lively controversy grew up among 
Dutch scholars as to which of these islands was the original seat of the 
Sailendra dynasty. Later studies have made it clear that the first certain 
appearance of the Sailendra in Southeast Asia was at central Java. It was 

1% Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 183-86, 214-20; Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 286. 


5 Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “The origin of the Sailendra dynasty. Present state of the ques- 
tion,” to appear in JAOS, June 1950; Coedés, ibid. 
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just at the time Balaputra was reigning in Sumatra that the Arabs began 
to speak of a great empire of Zabag, with its capital on the island of Zabag, 
equivalent to Srivijaya (S. Sumatra, W. Java?). The location of Srivijaya 
(Palembang) made it a meeting place for travelers between India and 
China. Whereas previously it had been known chiefly as a halting-place for 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims on the way to their holy lands in north India, 
the coming of the Arabs gave it great commercial importance. The ninth 
and tenth centuries saw the now-certainly-Sailendra Empire of Srivijaya 
at its height. 

About the beginning of the tenth century, Chinese dynastic histories be- 
gan to record that a kingdom called San-fo-ch’i was beginning to send 
embassies to the imperial court. The first of these embassies appeared in 
904 or 905.1% They appeared again in 960-62, and quite regularly there- 
after. The embassy of 962 said San-fo-ch’i was also called San-liu (San- 
lieou), which Ferrand thinks is an error for Ma-liu (Malayu).'°? In 988, an 
ambassador arrived with tribute. On his attempt to return home two years 
later, he learned at Canton that his country had been invaded by a king 
of east Java (remnant of the old dynasty of Mataram). So he remained in 
Canton for a year and then went as far south as Champa, where, receiving 
unfavorable reports, he returned to China in the spring of 992 and asked 
that San-fo-ch’i be placed under the protection of China.'°* 

Thus, in the ninth-tenth century the San-fo-ch’1 of the Chinese seems to 
have been equivalent to the earlier empire of Shih-li-fo-shih (Srivijaya), 
the Zabag of the Arabs, as well as to the Suvarnadvipa of Indian writers, 
and was ruled by the Sailendra king, Balaputra. 


C. The Malay Peninsula during the tenth century. During the tenth cen- 
tury, the peninsula seems to have consisted of three fairly distinct political 
and cultural regions: 

(1) The lower portion up to Kedah, was becoming predominantly 
Malay, with Indian tin-mining settlements in the interior and Indian 
seaports along the coast, particularly in the west. As the Khmers seem no 
longer to have exercised control over this region (if they ever did), it is 
henceforth outside the province of this study. 


16 In 904-07, according to Chau Ju-kua’s Chu-fan-chi; in 905, according to the Sung shih 
(Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais, 14, 17). 

17 San-fo-ch’i was apparently a later Chinese name of the empire of Shih-li-fo-shih (Srivi- 
jaya); but the capital of the kingdom of Malayu (Jambi), instead of that of the state of Srivi- 
jaya (Palembang), may at times have been at the head of the empire of San-fo-ch’i. 

108 Ferrand, op. cit., 17-22, 162-68. 
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(2) The central portion, known to the Arabs as Kalah — once Khmer 
and where Khmer influence, impregnated with Tamil, still continued — 
was also becoming Malay. This region was probably chiefly Khmer from 
the earliest times of which we have any knowledge of it. The early in- 
habitants seem to have spoken a pre-Mon-Khmer Austro-Asiatic language, 
probably not greatly different from that of the Funanese.!!° This region 
is celebrated for its tin mines and its transisthmian routes: Kra — Chump- 
hon (Xumphon), Takua Pa—Chaiya, Trang — Batalung, and Kedah- 
Singora. From the beginning of these trade routes, Khmer settlements un- 
doubtedly existed there. 

(3) The part north of the Isthmus of Kra had probably always been 
Mon, with strong Indian influence in the populous old Tun-hsiin — Lang- 
chia region at the base of the peninsula. In the time of Hsiian-tsang, the 
peninsula was split into Lang-chia and To-lo-po-ti (Dvaravati). Lang-chia, 
or Kamalangka, which names soon disappear from the Chinese histories, 
seems to have been absorbed by Dvaravati, as both ends of a transisthmian 
trade route tend to come under the same rule. This route doubtless con- 
tinued to be used for trade between north Indian ports and Burma on one 
hand and, on the other, the growing Mon settlements of the Meklong- 
Menam delta and the Khmer Empire and China; but it had lost much of 
its trade with the ports of south India and points to the west, since vessels 
had learned to cross the Indian Ocean directly by the routes north and 
south of the Nicobar islands, which open directly on Kra and Kedah respec- 
tively. 

The Mon settlements in the lower Menam, extending by this time to 
the upper Mun valley, had become the kingdom of Louvo which, in its 
turn, had founded the kingdom of Haripunjai on the Meping River. The 
exact relationship between these Mon kingdoms at this time is not clear, 
but they all seem to have been members of the loose Mon confederacy of 
Ramanyadesa, of which Sudhammapati (Thaton, Burma) seems to have 
been generally the nominal head and which now dominated at least the 
eastern part of the Irrawaddy-Sittang delta and what is now the Tenasserim 
coast, as well as the kingdoms of Dvaravati, Louvo and Haripunjai. 


1° Tamil inscriptions, dated by Coedés in the 5-6th and 7-9th centuries and in the epoch 
of the Chola dynasty, have been found at or near the ancient sites of Tambralinga and Takola. 
They have been noted by Aymonier (Le Cambodge, 2:76), who thought they were Sanskrit; by 
Finot (BCAI [1910], 147-63; [1912], 157-61), and by Coedés, who translated them into French 
(Inscriptions du Siam, 2:55, 49-50, 57-59). 

“© The inhabitants of Chenla (not Funan) are said by their legends to have been the real 
Kambuja, or Khmers (Coedés, “‘La site primitif de Tchen-la,’” BEFEO, 18[1918], 1-3. 
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A few years ago, Georges Maspero attempted, in a special article, to 
depict the political geography of Cambodia for 960, the year of the be- 
ginning of the Sung dynasty in China."! This particular year has no special 
significance for Cambodia or its relations with its neighbors and, in fact, 
marks a period in which we are specially lacking in direct information on 
the subject; for diplomatic relations between Cambodia and China were 
broken off early in the ninth century and were not resumed until 1116,1! 
and the new dynasty had no fresh information on the subject. So Maspero 
had to depend for his information on four texts, all written two centuries 
or more after the period of which he was writing: (1) the Ling-wai-tai ta, 
written in 1178 by Chou Ch’ii-fei from notes probably taken in Canton; 
(2) the Chu-fan chih, written about 1225 by Chao Ju-kua (translated as the 
Chu-fan-chi of Chau Ju-kua by Hirth and Rockhill), inspector of foreign 
trade at the port of Ch’iian-chou in Fukien province (he depended largely 
on oral information furnished by Chinese and foreign traders and ship 
captains but sometimes quoted at great length from Ling-wai-tai ta); (3) 
the Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao, written about 1300 by Ma Tuan-lin, who made 
use of the preceding and other works; (4) the section devoted to foreign 
countries in the Sung shih, written by T’o T’o in the middle of the four- 
teenth century.!% 

Maspero took as his western boundary of Cambodia the mountain range 
east of the Salween, which forms the central ridge of the peninsula of Indo- 
china and continues down into the Malay peninsula until it runs out at 
Victoria Point, forming the present boundary between Siam and the Tenas- 
serim division of Burma. As the southern boundary of Cambodia, he gave 
Chia-lo-hsi (Kia-lo-hi), a dependency of San-fo-ch’i. This was the old bound- 
ary between P’an-p’an or Kalah on the south and Tun-hsiin, Lang-chia, or 
To-lo-po-ti on the north, in about 10° or 11° north latitude. On the west- 
ern side of the dividing line, Maspero’s map places Nankasi; on the east. 
it places Chen-li-fu, and above it Louvo, with no mention of To-lo-po-ti 
or Dvaravati. These were said to be dependencies of Cambodia in 960. 

Time and research have invalidated most of the opinions of Maspero 
about this region. In the first place, he draws most of his data from texts 
published at least two centuries after the period of which he wrote, without 
taking cognizance of the fact that the revolutionary conquests of Siiryavar- 


111 G, Maspero, “La géographie politique de I’Indochine aux environs de 960 a.p.” Etudes 
asiatiques, 2:79-125. 

42Ma Touan-lin, 484-85. 

118 G. Maspero, op. cit., 80. 
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man I (ca. 1002-49) had completely changed the political geography of 
that region. Coedés has shown that Louvo and Haripunjai were inde- 
pendent Mon kingdoms and not Khmer. Consequently, the western bound- 
ary of Cambodia was not the central ridge mentioned above but was some- 
where east of the Menam valley. Coedés also located and precised 
Dvaravati, which Hsitian-tsang spoke of apparently as an independent king- 
dom in the seventh century and which appears not to have come under 
Cambodian rule until the conquest of the Menam valley by Siryavarman 
I and his father.** Dvaravati, formed by the union of To-lo-po-ti and 
Lang-chia, seems to have occupied the Malay peninsula down to Kalah. 
The name Chia-lo-hsi seems to have appeared first in the Chu-fan chih in 
1225, but it was probably taken from the Ling-wat-tai ta (1178). It is doubt- 
ful if that name was known in 960. Nankasi is an old Mon name for Tenas- 
serim, which probably was never in current official nor popular use. Chen- 
li-fu seems to have first appeared in Ling-wai-tai ta, which mentions it as 
a dependency of Chenla. Ma Tuan-lin says it was on the southwestern 
frontier of Chenla, bordered on the south by Po-ssu-lan and on the south- 
west by Teng-liu-mei (Tambralinga);14° but as neither the Menam valley 
nor any part of the Malay peninsula belonged to Cambodia at that time, 
the above direction would place Chen-li-fu in the vicinity of Chantabun 
(Chanthaburi), which is exactly where Gerini, with an abundance of rea- 
sons, has placed it. Hirth and Rockhill, who translated and annotated 
the Chu-fan chih, where the statement from the Ling-wat-tai ta appeared, 
accepted Gerini’s location. They equated it with Chan-li-p’o, which Chou 
Ta-kuan said was a city of Cambodia."47 Hirth and Rockhill think also that 
Po-ssu-lan may be the Pa-ssu-li, which Chou Ta-kuan says was one of the 
ninety vassal governments of Cambodia."® 


D. A prince of Tambralinga seized the throne of Cambodia and con- 
quered the Mons of the Menam and the peninsula (1002-50). The close 


14 Briggs’s review of Coedés’s history of the Hinduized states of southeast Asia, Far Eastern 
Quarterly, 7 (August 1948), 377, and Briggs, “Dvaravati,” 105-06. 

5 Ma Touan-lin, 487-88. 

“6 Gerini, 524, note. 

47 Pelliot, “Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, par Tcheou Ta-kouan,” BEFEO, 
2 (1902), 125. In 1178, Chantabun may have been an integral part of Cambodia, which it seems 
to have remained until the Siamese conquest of the lower Menam (Briggs, “Siamese attacks on 
Angkor before 1430,” Far Eastern Quarterly 8[Nov. 1948], 4-6); but in 960, it seems to have 
been a dependency. 

us F, Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua: his work on the Chinese and Arab trade of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi (St. Petersburg, 1911), 56, note 10; 
Pelliot, “Mémoires,” 173. 
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relations between Kambujadesa and the Bandon region are historic. The 
basic populations of the two regions seem to have been essentially the 
same, and they seem to have spoken fundamentally the same language. The 
Bandon region was under the domination first of Funan and then of 
Chenla from the beginning of the third century until it was conquered by 
Srivijaya in the latter part of the eighth. After that conquest, the region 
from Kra to Kedah seems to have been known to the Arabs as Kalah, with 
a capital at Kedah, while the old partly-Khmerized kingdoms of the 
Bandon region retained their identity, subject to the suzerainty of San-fo- 
ch’'i (or Sribuza, as the Arabs called it), whose Malay ruler seems to have 
divided his time between Kalah and Sribuza. 

During the last few years of the tenth century, Southeast Asia seems to 
have been in great disorder. In Java, several petty kings were striving for 
supremacy. In Sumatra, Malayu (possibly now the seat of the empire of 
San-fo-ch’i [Srivijaya]) seems to have begun again to dispute the position 
of the kingdom of Srivijaya as the head of the empire. A new naval power, 
Chola, was rising into prominence on the Coromandal coast of India, soon 
to begin its raids on the Malay Peninsula. In 991-92 a king of East Java 
sent an expedition against Malayu (San-fo-ch’1). While San-fo-ch’i was 
thus engaged, a king called Sujita and Vararaja by Siamese annals and 
Sivaka by the Pali chronicle Caémadevivamsa, seems to have made himself 
an independent king in Tambralinga.“® Ma Tuan-lin says Chou-mei-liu 
(Tcheou-mei-lieou, Tambralinga) sent its first embassy to the imperial court 
in 1001.!°° The Chinese called this king To-hsi-chi, which is said to be a 
possible transliteration of Sujita, with the transposition of the last syllable. 
Little is known of Sujita, but he seems to have married a Cambodian prin- 
cess of the celebrated family of Saptadevakula, of the maternal line of In- 
dravarman I, to which also Prana, wife of Rajendravarman II (944-68) be- 
longed.!*! To them was born Siryavarman, who thus had a vague claim of 
eligibility to the throne of Cambodia. For some time before 1001, decrees 
of the government of Bali were issued in the name of Mahendradatta, 
daughter of a king of east Java,!*? and her consort Udayana, said to be of a 

19 Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 231; Coedés, “Documents sur histoire politique et religieuse 
du Laos occidental,” BEFEO, 25 (1925), 23-25, 80, 158 (hereafter “Laos occidental”); C. Notton, 


Annales du Siam, chronique de La-p’un (Paris, 1926) 34-35. 


120 Ma Touan-lin, 584. 
121A. Barth, Inscriptions sanscrites du Cambodge (Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres: Notices et extraites des manuscrites [Paris, 1885]):15. Prea Kev A, st 10, and 17. Lovek, 


st 1. 
2 Coedés, “Etudes cambodgiennes: 5. Un inscription d’Udayadityavarman,” BEFEO, 11 


(1911), 400-04. 
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famous royal line, but apparently a local prince of Bali. They seem to have 
governed the island jointly from 989 to 1001, apparently under the suzer- 
ainty of Mahendradatta’s father. 

It was in the midst of this turmoil — when thrones were to be had for 
the snatching — that Jayavarman V of Cambodia died (1001) and was suc- 
ceeded by Udayadityavarman I, son of a sister of his wife.1* Asserting his 
claim to the Cambodian throne, Siryavarman seems to have landed along 
the Mekong end of the empire and to have fought his way eastward to the 
capital.!** One Jayaviravarman, of whom little is known, but who seems 
to have been a supporter of Udayadityavarman I, succeeded that king in 
1002 and defended the throne for eight or nine years. Siryavarman I took 
the capital in 1006 but seems not to have completed the conquest of the 
country until 1011.75 

For some time the Khmers seem to have been slowly pressing toward the 
southwest. The dependent kingdom of Malyang, in what is now the 
southern part of Battambang, west of the Great Lake which had been 
conquered by Jayavarmann II, seems to have been restive. Chen-li-fu, 
another dependent kingdom, probably lay in the Chantabun (Chantha- 
buri) region where several inscriptions show the presence of Khmer 
colonists as early as the seventh century.1*° Po-ssu-lan lay on the coast south- 
east of Chen-li-fu, which appears to have been the last port of call on the 
way to Tambralinga from China, for directions were given from that port. 
Some time near the beginning of the tenth century or earlier, Khmers 
seem to have begun to replace Mons in the lower Menam delta. A recently 

23 Coedés, “Ta Kev: 3, epigraphie,” BEFEO, 34 (1934), 420-27. 

** Pierre Dupont believes Suryavarman’s campaign against YaSodharapura (Angkor) was 
made from Korat, apparently after the conquest of Louvo. “La dislocation du Chenla et la 
formation du Cambodge angkorien (vii-ix siécle),”” BEFEO, 43 (1943), 72. 

% Nothing has been known of either Udayadityavarman or Jayaviravarman before they 
came to the throne of Cambodia nor of their ultimate fate. In a recent study, the eminent 
Dutch scholar, Dr. F. D. K. Bosch, has advanced the very reasonable theory that Udayaditya- 
varman was Udayana of Bali; that through fear for her sons, the infant Narapativira- 
varman and the unborn Udayadityavarman, their mother fled to East Java about 970, where 
her sons grew up and the younger married Mahendradatta, became the father of a son, Air- 
langga, who was to become one of the great kings of Java; that with Mahendradatta, Udayana 
tuled Bali from 889 to 1001, when the death of Jayavarman V called him to the throne of 
Cambodia; that after he abandoned that throne he returned to Bali and again ruled that 
island from 1011 to 1022 (Bosch, “De laatste der Pandawa’s,” BKI [1948], 541-71). The writer 
of this article believes that Jayaviravarman was Narapativiravarman and that after his defeat 
by Siryavarman I in 1010 or 1011, he too returned to Bali, helped his brother regain his throne 
and, under the name of Norottama, became the great minister of his nephew, Airlangga (see 
the author’s The ancient Khmer Empire, soon to appear). 


% Coedés, “L’extension du Cambodge vers le sudouest au vii siécle,’ BEFEO, 24 (1924), 
352-58. 
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discovered inscription, in Khmer, dated 937, found at Ayuthia (Ayutthaya), 
suggests that a Khmer dynasty may have been ruling in that region for 
some time before that date.1*7 

Apparently after Siryavarman I had established himself on the throne 
of Cambodia,’*$ he and his father decided to conquer the Mon kingdoms 
of the Menam valley. About this time, San-fo-ch’i was engaged — first with 
east Java, which invaded Sumatra in 992 (see Section B above), and then 
with the Cholas of Tanjore, who several inscriptions of 1007 say destroyed 
many ships and captured 12,000 islands. Possibly Sujita of Tambralinga, 
surprised by one of these raids or fleeing before it, decided to join his son 
in an attack on the lower Menam; otherwise, why should the king himself 
with so large an expedition be so far from his capital in such troublous 
times? Be that as it may, a later Pali chronicle of northwest Laos says 
Sujita “came from Sridhammaraja nagara!® with a large army and many 
ships and seized Labapura.”’!*° This is the last mention of Sujita. Three 
years later, his son, called “Kambojaraja” in the chronicle, attempted to 
take Haripunjai, but was driven back to his capital (apparently Lava- 
pura).?31 Although the chronicle is explicit in saying it was Sujita who 
seized Louvo, it was clearly Siryavarman I who retained possession of it. 
The conquest of Louvo and Dvaravati seems to have given the Khmers 
possession of the upper part of the peninsula, south to Kalah. Siryavarman 
I seems also to have inherited the throne of Tambralinga from his father. 
Both Louvo and Tambralinga seem to have been held hereafter as de- 
pendencies of Cambodia. 


E. The struggle between San-fo-ch’i and the Cholas (1006-1119). The 
struggle between San-fo-ch’i and Java, which resulted in the invasion of 
Sumatra by the latter in 991-92, was of short duration. In 1003, San-fo-ch’i 
was able to send an embassy to the court of China without hindrance. In 


2 Coedés, “Une nouvelle inscription d’Ayuthya,” Journal of the Thailand Research So- 
ciety, 35, pt. 1 (1944), 73-76; Dupont thinks this inscription refers to the dynasty of Bhavapura, 
who presumably were vassals of Cambodia ruling in the upper Mun valley (Dupont, 46). The 
author of this article prefers the former view. 

#8 The conquest of the Menam valley is placed after that of Cambodia by this writer, chiefly 
because the Pali chronicle relating the account of it says Siryavarman was called Kambojaraja 
“because of his previous exploits (deeds?)” (see note 131). 

7 The term Sri Dharmaraja nagara was not applied to Tambralinga until the inscription 
of Rama Khamheng in 1292, although Sri Dharmaraja was applied to Chandrabhanu in the 
inscription of Jaiya of 1230 (Coedés, Recueil du inscriptions du Siam, 2:41-43); the Pali chron- 
icle containing the above account is dated 1516. 

#9 Coedés, “Laos occidental” BEFEO, 25 (1925), 23-25, 80. 


181 Tbid., 159. 
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1006-07, a great catastrophe overwhelmed East Java in which the king 
lost his life and his palace was destroyed. It is not known that San-fo-ch’i 
was directly concerned with this disaster. It is believed that some Javanese 
princes took advantage of the situation to begin a revolution. This unrest 
ended in 1019 in the coronation of the deceased king’s son-in-law Airlangga 
(1019-49) as king of East Java.1*? 

Meanwhile the Cholas had conquered all the countries of southeast 
India and had invaded Ceylon. Under the name of Chu-nien (Chu-lien of 
Hirth and Rockhill) their embassies began to appear at the court of China 
in 1015. Their first recorded relations with San-fo-ch’i were friendly. Ac- 
cording to the Sanskrit and Tamil copper-plate inscriptions known as the 
Greater Leiden Grant (or Charter), the Chola king, Rajaraja (985-1014), 
in 1006, granted the revenues of a village for the maintenance of a vihara 
(monastery), which Chidamanivarman and his son, Maravijayottungavar- 
man,'*% kings of Kataha (Kedah) and Srivijaya (in Tamil = Kedara and 
Srivisaya), were building at Nagapatam. But the rivalry of these two pow- 
ers soon broke into hostility. In a later inscription, Rajendrachola (1012- 
44) boasted that, in 1007, the Cholas conquered more than 12,000 islands. 
Rajendrachola seems to have raided the states of San-fe-ch’i on the Malay 
peninsula in 1017 and 1025. According to the Tamil inscription of Tanjore 
(1030-31), the king of Kadaram (Srivijaya = San-fo-ch’i), Sangramavijaya- 
thungavarman, was carried off, and most of his strongholds on the penin- 
sula and in Sumatra, as well as other strongholds, were conquered, includ- 
ing San-fo-ch’i, Malayu, Lankasuka, Takola, Tambralinga and Kedah and 
even Kamalanka, Pegu, and Panduranga.'** These spectacular raids seem 
to have had no lasting consequences; for an embassy from San-fo-ch’i was 
able to appear at the Chinese court in 1028.1%5 

The war between San-fo-ch’i and the Cholas continued intermittently 
throughout the eleventh century, with varying fortunes, it seems. An in- 
scription of 1069-70 — the year of Chola Virarajéndradeva’s reign — says 
that king conquered Kadaram but restored it after the king of that country 

182 Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 244-45; N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche geschiedenis, 241-42. 

*%8 The Sung shih mention embassies from San-fo-ch’i in 1003 and 1008, sent by kings whose 
names correspond to those given above. See Coedés, “Le royaume de Crivijaya,” BEFEO, 18, 
no. 6 (1918), 1-16, especially 7. 

™K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (Madras, 1935), 1:142-290; Sastri, “Sri Vijaya,” BEFEO, 
40 (1940), 280-85; K. V. Subramanya Aiyer, “The larger Leyden plates of Rajaraja I,” Epi- 
graphia Indica, 22 (1933-34), 213-66; Coedés, op. cit., 5; R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, 


167-90. 
*% Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 242. 
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acknowledged his sovereignty.1** On the other hand, a later Chinese docu- 
ment says that during the period 1068-77, Chu-nien (Chu-lien) was a 
vassal of San-fo-ch’i.1°7 This seems scarcely probable, for a strong king, 
Kulottunga-Chola (1070-1119), had just come to the throne of the Cholas. 
During the reign of this monarch, the two rivals seem to have enjoyed a 
period of peace; for, in its twentieth year (1088-90), the Smaller Leiden 
Grant (of Kuldttunga-Chola), in Tamil, says the king of Kadaram asked 
and received exemption from taxation for the village granted to the 
Chidamanivarma vihara (monastery).!** 

The envoy from San-fo-ch’i (San-bo-tsai) to China in 1067 was a high 
official, called Ti-wa-ka-la by the Chinese. Now, Professor S. K. Aiyangar 
has pointed out that the Chola king who sent a mission to the Chinese 
emperor in 1077 was called Ti-wa-ka-lo by the Chinese. As it is known 
that the Chola king at that time was Rajendra-Deva-Kuloéttunga, Aiyangar 
suggests that before he became king of the Cholas, Rajendra may have 
conquered Kadaram (San-fo-ch’i), ruled there temporarily, and sent the 
embassy of 1067.1%° 

During the reign of Kuldttunga-Chola (1070-1119), the peninsula seems 
to have been free from Chola aggressions.'#° After this reign, the Chola 
kingdom began to decline. Meantime, a regular succession of embassies 
from San-fo-ch’i appeared at the Chinese court during the twelfth century 
until 1178.14 


F. The peninsula during the reign of Jayavarman VII (1181-1215+). 
The Chu-fan chih contains a chapter on Chenla (Cambodia), which is said 
to have been taken from the Ling-wai-tai ta,1#? published in 1178 — three 
years before the beginning of Jayavarman VII's reign. It says that Cam- 
bodia is bounded by Chia-lo-hsi, a dependency of San-fo-ch’i, on the south, 
i.e., at the Isthmus of Kra. Chia-lo-hsi joined what had been Dvaravati, or 
Louvo, conquered by Sujita or Siryavarman. Of the twelve “foreign” 
localities mentioned as dependencies of Cambodia, the first named six in 

1% EF, Hultzsch, South Indian inscriptions: Tamil inscriptions of Rajaraja, Rajendrachola 
and others, in the Rdjarajesvara temple at Tanjavur (Tanjore), 2, pt 1, no. 20, Ins. of 


Rajendrachola, 108-9; Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais, 44-45; Sastri, “Sri Vijaya,” 289. 

#87 Ma Touan-lin, 586. 

788 Aiyer, “The smaller Leiden plates of Kul6dttunga I,” Epigraphia Indica, 22 (1933-34), 
267-84. 

8° Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, 183-87; S. Krishnarvamin Aiyangar, “Rajendra, the Ganga- 
konda Chola,” Journal of Indian history, 2 (1922-23), 317-69. 

40 Sastri, The Colas, 2:1-160. 


141 Groeneveldt, 190-91. 
18 Hirth and Rockhill, 52-57, 37. 
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order are Teng-liu-mei (T6ng-liu-mei), Po-ssu-lan (Po-ssi-lan), Lo-hu, 
San-lo, Chen-li-fu (Ch6n-li-fu), and Ma-lo-wen (Ma-lo-wén).!#* The other 
six are believed to have been northwest and north of Cambodia proper 
and hence do not concern this study. 

Teng-liu-mei, said to be west of Chenla and southwest of Chen-li-fu, is 
doubtless Tambralinga. It was formerly a dependency of Funan and was 
conquered by Srivijaya before 775. If Sujita was the To-hsi-chi who sent 
the embassy to China in 1001 —and it seems more than probable — he 
made ‘Tambralinga independent of Srivijaya before that date. There is 
strong evidence of Khmer culture there before its conquest by Sujita.1* 
Sujita conquered the kingdom of Louvo of the Menam valley, and 
he and/or Siryavarman seems to have extended the conquest down the 
peninsula as far as Chia-lo-hsi. All these conquests, including Tambralinga, 
seem to have fallen to Suryavarman on the demise of his father and to have 
been governed by Cambodia as the dependencies of Louvo and Tambra- 
linga. Along with the other settlements of the peninsula, Tambralinga 
was probably sacked by the Cholas in the early years of the eleventh 
century, as the inscription of Tanjore says it was; but the conquest seems 
to have been temporary. As Chia-lo-hsi (apparently, part of Kalah) inter- 
vened between Teng-liu-mei and the conquered territory in the peninsula. 
Cambodia proper communicated with Teng-liu-mei only by sea, via Chen- 
li-fu; hence the directions given. 

Po-ssu-lan was not located by the Ling-wai-tai ta. Hirth and Rockhill 
think it may be the same as the Pa-ssu-li, which Chou Ta-kuan mentions 
as a vassal of Cambodia without locating it. Ma Tuan-lin mentions Po- 
ssu-lan and says it bounds Chen-li-fu on the southeast. His statement that 
its king, who had then been reigning 20 years, sent an embassy to China 
in 1200, may well have referred to its suzerain, Jayavarman VII of 
Cambodia. Chen-li-fu is probably definitely identified as the region of 
Chantabun (Chanthaburi). Hirth and Rockhill say it was northwest of 
Po-ssu-lan. Ma Tuan-lin says it was on the southwest frontier of Chenla and 
was bounded on the southeast by Po-ssu-lan and on the southwest by Teng- 
liu-mei.'4> Ma-lo-wen is doubtless the Malyang of the inscription of Palhal, 
which was subdued at the beginning of the reign of Jayavarman II and 

“8 [bid., 53. 

Pierre Dupont, “Le Buddha de Grahi et l’Ecole de C’aiya,” BEFEO, 42 (1942), 103-08; 
Coedés, Inscriptions du Siam, 2:45. 


“© Hirth and Rockhill, 56; Ma Touan-lin, 487-88. It was not unusual, in giving these direc- 
tions, to say that two countries bounded each other when a body of water intervened. 
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which was in revolt again at the beginning of Jayavarman VII's reign.14¢ 
It is believed to be the same as Mu-liang, which Chou Ta-kuan cited as one 
of the 90 vassal kingdoms of Cambodia.*7 It has been located in southern 
Battambang. 

Lo-hu has been identified by Pelliot and others with the kingdom of 
Louvo. The fact that it was rated as a dependency at the beginning of 
Jayavarman VII's reign seems to indicate that up to that time it had not 
formed an integral part of Cambodia, as it probably never did (Even after 
the Tai overran the Menam valley late in the thirteenth century, it re- 
tained for a long time its identity, and, apparently as an independent 
state, it sent embassies to China under the name of Lo-hu).148 In 1178, it 
seems to have included the old Dvaravati region, extending south to Chia- 
lo-hsi. San-lo is believed by Hirth and Rockhill to have been an early 
Chinese attempt to transcribe the name of the country or the people of the 
upper and central Menam, which Khmer inscriptions had called Syam and 
which the Chinese were soon to call Hsien and Hsien-lo. The six vassals 
mentioned above, most of which were brought into the Khmer Empire by 
Stryavarman I, were probably brought into closer relations by Jayavarman 
VII. 

Under Jayavarman VII, the Khmer Empire reached its greatest extent. 
Its exact relations with the Malay peninsula are not always clear. Aymonier 
says — on what authority it does not appear — that in 1195 this king seems 
to have subjugated some little states in the peninsula which had formerly 
been his allies, and he mentions Ts’an-pan, Chen-li-fu and Teng-liu-mei." 
The old Ts’an-pan, which Aymonier does not locate, seems to have been 
a predecessor of Malyang in what is now southern Battambang,’*® and the 
subjugation of that region in the early part of the reign of Jayavarman VII 
may be the event referred to by Aymonier. Chen-li-fu has already been 
located. The case of Teng-liu-mei (French: Teng-lieou-mel) is not so clear. 
Although the Ling-wai-tai ta lists it as a dependency of Cambodia in 1178, 
an inscription in Khmer language but in characters resembling the Kawi 

48 Coedés, “La stele de Palhal,” BEFEO, 13, no. 6 (1913), 12-15; Coedés, Un grand roi du 
Cambodge: Jayavarman VII (Phnom Penh, 1935), 11; Coedés, ‘“Quelques suggestions sur la 
méthode a suivre pour interpreter les bas-reliefs de Bantay Chmar et la galerie intérieure du 
Bayon,” BEFEO, 37 (1937), 80, note 1; R. C. Majumdar, Champa (Lahore, 1927), pt. 3, 203. 

447 Pelliot, “Mémoires,” BEFEO, 2 (1902), 172-73. 

48 Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 241-43; Briggs, “The appearance and historical usage of the 
terms Tai, Thai, Siamese and Laotian,” JAOS (1949), 71, 72. The Sung shih mentions Lo-hu 
and Lo-hua as twenty-five stops northeast of Tan-mei-liu (Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 233). 


49 Aymonier, Le Cambodge, 3:528. 
1% Ma Touan-lin, 441, 485, note 48; Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 212 and note 7. 
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of Java, dated 1183, at the modern city of Chaiya = Jaiya (called Grahi in 
the inscription, which identifies it with the Chinese Chia-lo-hsi, the region 
in which it is located) records an order to the governor of Grahi (who has 
also the title of mahdasenapati) by a king who bears the titles of kamaraten 
an (Khmer) and maharaja (Malay).°! The name and titles of this king 
resemble those of a line ruling a little later in Malayu, which Coedés seems 
to think indicates that Malayu had succeeded Srivijaya as the dominant 
Malay power and that Tambralinga, while still subordinate to the Khmer 
Empire may have been also in some sort of vassalage to the dominant 
Malay power; but the use of a Malay title aloné is not sufficient to create 
the presumption of the conquest of this region from Cambodia during the 
reign of a strong king like Jayavarman VII.1*? 

Tambralinga seems to have been a dependency of the Khmer Empire 
during all the reign of Jayavarman VII. The Sung shih gives an account 
of it under the name of Tan-mei-liu.°* The Ling-wai-tai ta lists it as a 
dependency of Cambodia under the name of Teng-liu-mei. The Chu- 
fan chth lists Tan-ma-ling as a dependency of San-fo-ch’i but devotes a 
separate chapter to Teng-liu-mei, which Hirth and Rockhill place at the 
modern Ligor (the site generally assigned to Tambralinga), while they 
think Tan-ma-ling may be an independent kingdom located at the mouth 
of the Kwantan river in modern Pahang, in the southern part of the 
peninsula.%* Ma Tuan-lin’s account is said to be an exact reproduction 
of that of the Sung shih, with the name changed to Chou-mei-liu."® This 
inversion led Pelliot to identify the Tan-ma-ling of the Chu-fan chih with 
the Tan-mei-liu of the Sung shih and the Teng-liu-mei of the Ling-wai- 
tai ta, as well as the Chou-mei-liu of Ma Tuan-lin.15® Pelliot points out 
that the proposal of Schlegel to locate Tan-ma-ling in Sumatra or even 
that of Hirth and Rockhill or Gerini to place it in Pahang, is confronted 
by the statement of the Chu-fan chih that it was a neighbor of Langkasuka 
(probably near Kedah), whence it can be reached by sea in six days and 
also by land.15* Coedés seems to identify Tan-ma-ling pretty definitely with 

151 Coedés, Receuil des inscriptions du Siam, 2:6, 45-47. 

152 Majumdar protests—with some reason, it seems to this author—that these names and 
titles are not necessarily exclusive to Malayu and that it cannot be assumed that this king was 


of a Malayu line simply because a Malayan king of the same name existed a century or more 
later (Suvarnadvipa, 195-96). 

188 Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 233. 

1% Hirth and Rockhill, 53, 56, 67-68. 

* Ma Touan-lin, 583-85. 

16 Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 233. 

*7 G. Schlegel, “Geographical notes” TP (1901), 130; Gerini, 601; Hirth and Rockhill, 68. 
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Tambralinga.’** All these terms seem to refer to the same place, and Chao 
Ju-kua seems to have been confused when he separated Tan-ma-ling and 
Teng-liu-mei and placed the former among the dependencies of San-fo- 
ch’i (Srivijaya) in 1225. If it cannot be established that all these terms 
refer to Tambralinga, at least it can be asserted that none of them has been 
satisfactorily located elsewhere. If these identifications can be accepted, the 
history of this small state seems to have been as follows: It was conquered 
by Srivijaya before 775 and was part of the empire of Srivijaya (San-fo-ch’i 
also after 900) until some time before 1001, when it was conquered by 
Sujitaraja and became a dependency of the Khmer Empire, which it re- 
mained until after the death of Jayavarman VII. Then it may have been 
seized and held temporarily by Srivijaya; but, if so, it and Jaiya were 
liberated by Chandrabhanu some time before 1230. The rise of Chan- 
drabhanu seems thus to have been a part of the dissolution of the Khmer 
Empire after the death of Jayavarman VII. The purported raid of the Mau 
Shans as far as Junk Ceylon (below Tambralinga) may have contributed 
to the weakening of the power of Srivijaya at this time and thus have en- 
abled Chandrabhanu to seize the throne of Tambralinga. The friendship 
of Chandrabhanu and the Tai leaders, which later was to bear fruit, may 
have begun at this early period. 

G. Srivijaya, San-fo-ch’i and Malayu. K. A. N. Sastri says: “Historically, 
San-fo-tsi [San-fo-ch’i] is the exact counterpart of Sri Vijaya in the Chinese 
annals.”” In support of this statement, he cites (1) that Chidamanivarman 
and his son are called kings of Srivisaya-Kataha in the Leyden grant (Sec- 
tion E above) and kings of San-fo-ch’i in the annals of the Sung, and (2) 
that the list of dependencies of San-fo-ch’i given by Chao Ju-kua in 1225 
agrees in many respects with the names of parts of the empire of Srivisaya- 
Kataha given in the Chola inscription of Tanjore (1030-31).'°® Neverthe- 
less, this statement needs some explanation in point of time. Originally, 
Srivijaya was a kingdom whose capital of the same name was located at the 
present Palembang. It was a neighbor of Malayu, whose capital was prob- 
ably Jambi and which Srivijaya seems to have conquered in the latter part 
of the seventh century. At that time, Srivijaya set out on an expedition to 
subdue Java and seems to have gained a foothold in the western part of 
that island. About the same time or a little later it secured a foothold in 
the Bandon region of the Malay peninsula and thus controlled both sides 
of the Strait of Malacca. These were the beginnings of the empire of 


88 Coedés, “Le royaume de Crivijaya,” 16. 
189 Sastri, “Sri Vijaya,” BEFEO, 40 (1940), 273. 
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Srivijaya. Inscriptions show that in the latter part of the eighth century, 
the Sailendra dynasty was ruling in central Java and the Bandon region. 
This was the “Empire of the Maharaja.” Just when this dynasty imposed 
itself on Srivijaya in any particular region, is difficult to precise; but as 
they were both Buddhists of the Mahayanist faith, the merger probably 
presented no great difficulties. 

In the middle of the ninth century — when the Arab accounts begin — 
one branch of the Sailendra dynasty was ruling in central Java and another 
branch in Sumatra and on the peninsula. The exact relationship between 
these two branches at this time has been a subject of controversy and even 
now is not perfectly clear;1® but the Java branch seems to have been in 
the ascendant, inasmuch as (1) this dynasty first appeared in Java about a 
century earlier, and (2) the king of Yavabhimi (Java) then ruling, was the 
ancestor or elder brother of the king of Suvarnabhiimi (Sumatra), who was 
called Balaputra (younger brother) (pp. 279-80). 

The Arabs applied the term Zabag to this empire — Srivijaya ruled by 
the Sailendra — which seems, at this time, to have comprised several king- 
doms, each under its own ruler. Several Arab writers — Ibn-al-Fakih (902), 
Ibn Rosteh (903), Abii Zayd Kasan (916) — say that the great king of Zabag 
is called Maharaja; but Masudi says (955) that the king of each kingdom 
is called maharaja. At the middle of the ninth century, according to 
Sulayman (851), the kingdoms of Zabag and Kalah were governed by the 
same ruler. This ruler must have been Balaputra, but the “Maharaja of 
Zabag”’ seems at that time to have resided in Java; for (1) he was the 
father or elder brother of Balaputra, and (2) the inscriptions of Champa 
and Chinese documents say the Malays who ravaged the coast of Annam 
and Champa came from Java, and the inscription of Sdak Kak Thom says 
Jayavarman II returned from Java (apparently from a visit of homage to 
the Maharaja’s court, subsequent to being chosen king in accordance with 
the Maharaja’s instructions after the beheading of his predecessor), and 
(3) Jayavarman II caused an elaborate ceremony to be performed and 
established a state religion to free Cambodia from the domination of 
Java. As has been seen, the Arabs used the term Zabag in three senses: (1) 
as the “Empire of the Maharaja,” in which sense it seems to have been 
equivalent to Srivijaya in its widest sense; (2) as the island kingdom of 
Srivijaya, which seems to have been the most southerly of the early island 
kingdoms of Sumatra, consisting of the present Palembang region and 


7L. P. Briggs, “Sailendra dynasty,” to appear in JAOS, June 1950. 
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probably part of Java; and (3) as capital of the kingdom of Srivijaya 
(Palembang), which was probably also at times the capital of the Maharaja. 
To the north of the kingdom of Srivijaya was another island kingdom of 
Sumatra — or that part of Sumatra lying along the strait — which the 
Arabs called Sribuza. The island kingdom on the other side of the strait — 
stretching from the Chieh-ch’a of I-ching to the Ithmus of Kra— the 
Arabs called Kalah. These two kingdoms seem at this time to have been 
governed by the same ruler who, as noted above, does not seem to have 
been the great Maharaja, but his son or younger brother, Balaputra. 

About the beginning of the tenth century some changes took place. The 
capital of the empire seems to have changed from Java (probably at first 
part of the kingdom of Srivijaya) to the city of Srivijaya (Palembang, also 
in the kingdom of Srivijaya), or possibly to Jambi, or to the capital of 
Sribuza. About the same time the Chinese began to apply the term San-fo- 
ch’i to the country sending embassies from the new capital. The “Empire 
of the Maharaja” was called Srivijaya in the inscriptions, Shih-li-fo-shih 
and San-fo-ch’i by the Chinese, and Zabag and Sribuza by the Arabs. All 
these terms were identical in meaning as applied to the empire; for there 
could be only one such empire in Southeast Asia at one time; but this 
identity does not apply to the kingdoms and capital cities which bore those 
names; for instance, the kingdom of Zabag and Sribuza are several times 
spoken of in the same paragraph, and different locations and characteristics 
given to them. 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century, it appeared evident that 
the capital — and probably the island kingdom — of Srivijaya (Palembang) 
was losing its place at the head of the empire of San-fo-ch’i (Zabag) to its 
neighbor and ancient rival, Malayu (Jambi). As early as 1079, Jambi had 
sent an embassy to the imperial court under the name of Chan-pei, which it 
repeated in 1085 and 1088,'*! seeming to indicate that it was already be- 
coming independent. Not only was Jambi not included as a vassal of 
San-fo-ch’i in Chao Ju-kua’s list in 1225, while Tan-ma-ling (Tambralinga?) 
was included, but some kingdoms like Teng-liu-mei (Tambralinga?) and 
Ling-ya-ssu-chia (Langkasuka) had separate articles devoted to them, and 
it is specifically mentioned that Kampar (Chien-pi), in Sumatra became 
independent as the result of a revolt.1® It has already been noted that the 
name and titles of the suzerain mentioned in the Khmer inscription of 


16 Hirth and Rockhill, 65, 66, note 18. 
162 Hirth and Rockhill, 71-72. 
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Grahi (modern Chaiya = Jaiya), dated 1183,1°8 bore a resemblance to those 
of from one to three centuries later in Malayu. Another inscription at 
Grahi, in Sanskrit, dated 1230, which begins with a eulogy of Sri 
Dharmaraja Chandrabhanu of the Padmavamésa dynasty, who was king 
of Tambralinga, shows that, at that time, this little kingdom, if not com- 
pletely independent, at least was not dependent on the Sailendra dynasty 
of San-fo-ch’i. (After Tambralinga was made independent of San-fo-ch’i by 
Sujita, about the beginning of the eleventh century, there is no sufficient 
reason to think it was ever again subject to that power, except perhaps 
temporarily.) The mention of Ma-damalingam and other places on the 
peninsula in the inscription of Tanjore evidently refers to a raid rather 
than to a conquest or occupation of any length. These seems, then, no good 
reason to doubt that, from the liberation of that kingdom by Sujita (Section 
D above) to the end of the reign of Jayavarman VII (1181-1215+) Tam- 
bralinga was a dependency of Cambodia, as the Ling-wai-tai ta specifically 
says it was. If Tambralinga was a dependency of Cambodia in 1178, it 
should require positive evidence to establish that it was lost during the 
reign of Jayavarman VII, who is reputed to have pushed Cambodian 
boundaries to their greatest extent in nearly every direction. It is possible 
that, after Jayavarman’s death (before 1220), San-fo-ch’i may have seized 
this part of that monarch’s crumbling empire for a brief moment (before 
1225); but, if so, it was liberated as already noted by Chandrabhanu before 
1230. 

But although a change of leadership was taking place in the empire of 
San-fo-ch’i (Zabag), this did not necessarily imply the decline of Srivijaya 
(Palembang) to the advantage of Malayu (Jambi). It is true that the last 
embassy to the court of China recorded in the Sung shih appeared in 1178. 
The Chinese emperor ordered the ambassadors not to come to court here- 
after but to make an establishment at Ch’iian-chou, in the province of 
Fukien.’®* This might indicate that San-fo-ch’i was declining in impor- 
tance; but, in that same year, the Ling-wai-tai ta records that San-fo-ch’i 
was a great center of commerce between China and the west and ranks it 
third in commerce and wealth, after Ta-shih (the Arabs) and She-p’o 
(Java).165 

H. Chandrabhanu, Javaka and the invasions of Ceylon (ca. 1230-1270). 
The Chandrabhanu of the inscription of Jaiya (Chaiya, Grahi) of 1230 

*® Coedés, Inscriptions du Siam, 2:6, 45. 


14 Groeneveldt, 191. 
8 Hirth and Rockhill, 23. 
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seems to have been the king of that name who twice invaded Ceylon, and 
these two invasions may have had something to do with the later capture 
of Tambralinga by the Tai, although it is doubtful that, as formerly be- 
lieved, it hastened the downfall of Srivijaya, because it is no longer believed 
that Chandrabhanu had anything to do with Srivijaya. The Mahavamsa 
(a chronicle of Ceylon) says Chandrabhanu landed with a Javaka army in 
the eleventh year of the reign of Parakramabahu and, under the pretext 
that they were friendly (“We too are Buddhists’), tried to get possession 
of the country; but they were driven out by the regent Virabahu. Several 
years later Chandrabhanu invaded Ceylon again, with a great army from 
the Pandya and Chola countries and some Tamil soldiers, and was again 
driven out by Virabahu. Wijesinha, who made the translation and estab- 
lished the chronology in 1889, translated Javaka as “Malay” and gave the 
dates of Parakramabahu’s reign as 1240—75.166 

H. Kern was the first to comment on these passages of the Mahavamsa. 
He translated Javaka as ‘‘Javanese” and thought the last invasion occurred 
during the reign of Parakramabahu III.1** This was corrected by Rouffaer, 
who went back to the chronology of Wijesinha and fixed the dates of these 
invasions at 1251 and about 1255.68 Ferrand accepted Rouffaer’s dates and 
interpreted Javaka as “Zabag,” whose equivalence with Srivijaya he had 
just established, thus making Chandrabhanu a king of Srivijaya.1® In a 
more ambitious study, Krom accepted Rouffaer’s chronology and Ferrand’s 
belief that Chandrabhanu was a king of Srivijaya and placed the second 
invasion in 1264. He thought Chandrabhanu was killed and that, as a 
consequence, Srivijaya was forced to give way to Malaya about 1280, a 
century earlier than the date popularly given for the fall of Srivijaya.1” 

In criticism of Krom’s thesis, Coedés approved of his placing the begin- 
ning of the decline of Srivijaya a century earlier than previously believed 
and proposed to set it back another century earlier than Krom’s date. 
This he justified (1) by calling attention to an inscription of Jaiya (Chaiya, 
Grahi), edited by him and dated 1183, in which a king of Malay name and 


16 1, C. Wijesinha [L. C. Nijayasimka], The MahavamSa (Ceylon, 1889), ch. 83, p. 282, ch. 
88, pp. 305-06; W. Geiger, Culavamsa, being the more recent part of the Mahavamsa (London, 
1929), 2:151-52. 

107 H. Kern, “Twee krijgstoehten uit des Indischen Archipeltegen Ceilon,” BKI, 46 (1896), 
240-45. 

18 F. P. Rouffaer, “Was Malaka emporium voor 1400 a.v. genaamd Malagoen...” BKI, 
77 (1921), 259-604. 

10 G, Ferrand, “L’empire sumatranais,” 172-73. 

1N. J. Krom, “De ondergang van Crivijaya.” Mededeslingen der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen—afdeeling letterkunde, Serie A, 58 (1925), 149-69. 
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title seems to be reigning at Tambralinga, and (2) by showing that the 
Chandrabhanu mentioned in the inscription of Jaiya, dated 1230, was 
not a king or vassal of Srivijaya, but an independent sovereign. He ad- 
vances two very good arguments in support of this thesis: (1) the title of 
§ri Dharamaraja, which appears in the inscription of 1230 for the first 
time, is peculiar to Tambralinga, (2) Chandrabhanu belonged to the 
Padmavaméa dynasty, completely different from the Sailendra of Srivijaya. 
He translated Javaka as meaning the “Malays,” common to Sumatra and 
Tambralinga. At the instance of Jouvreau-Dubreuil, based on a study of 
the epigraphy of the presidency of Madras, he concluded that for the end 
of the twelfth century the dates of Wijesinha’s chronology are about fifteen 
years too high and, making the corrections, he placed the dates of 
Parakramabahu II’s reign at 1225-60 and the dates of the two invasions at 
1236 and 1256. The latter date thus agrees with that of the Pali ac- 
count of a visit of Rocaraja, Tai prince of Sukhothai, to the court 
of Sri Dhamma nagara of Tambralinga. Thus, Chandrabhanu being 
an independent king, these two expeditions to Ceylon have nothing to do 
with the decline of Srivijaya to the profit of Malayu. But the presence of 
an inscription of Chandrabhanu at Jaiya shows that he conquered the 
Bandon region; and Indian epigraphy (Pandya inscriptions of 1264 and 
1265) seem to show that in 1264-65 the Cholas conquered Ceylon, and that 
they conquered and decapitated the king of Kadaram™! (Tamil for Kedah, 
Kalah). This is strengthened by another inscription which states that a 
Pandya king (of south India) took Ceylon between 1254 and 1269. “If in 
the middle of the thirteenth century,” says Coedés, “‘Srivijaya no longer 
possessed Kadaram, it no longer had complete mastery of the strait and 
the decadence had already commenced.” If, in the inscription of Jaiya 
dated 1183, a king of Malayu appears at Jaiya, he argues, it is because 
Malayu had already displaced Srivijaya there. That this conclusion is in 
conflict with the testimony of Chao Ju-kua’s Chu-fan chih, he counters 
with the observations (1) that the data of the Chu-fan chih is not always 
current, and (2) that Malayu is not mentioned as a vassal of San-fo-ch’i in 
1225, while Palembang is so mentioned, and (3) San-fo-chi’s last embassy 
appeared at the court of China in 1178. But he notes several circumstances 
foreshadowing the end of the influence of Malayu at Tambralinga, viz., 


11 The belief that Chandrabhanu was killed rested on the statement of the inscription of 
the tenth year (1264 a.v.) of the reign of Jatavarman Vira-Pandya (a Pandya king of south 
India) that that king took “the crown and the crowned head of the Savaka (Javaka) king” 
(Ferrand, L’empire sumatranais, 48). 
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(1) the Pali influence of the inscription of 1183, (2) the religion motive of 
Chandrabhanu’s mission to Ceylon, and (3) the flourishing state of 
Hinayanism at Tambralinga as shown by the inscription of Rama Kham- 
beng (1292) indicating an alliance of Chandrabhanu with the Tai against 
the Mahayanism of Malayu.!* 

Coedés’s article ultimately drew replies from two eminent Indian 
historians. In a book published ten years later, R. C. Majumdar?** doubts 
that Coedés is justified in assuming that the maharaja of the inscription 
of 1183 was necessarily of a Malayu line because an inscription of a century 
or more later, found in Malayu, gives a king of the same name and title 
(see infra, note 152). He questions that the inclusion of Palembang in the 
list of dependencies of San-fo-ch’i (1225) and the omission of Malayu 
from that list meant that Palembang had lost precedence to Malayu. He 
thinks Chandrabhanu was not only a ruler of Srivijaya, but that he was 
the last great ruler of the Sailendra and that the fact that he was called 
king of the Savakas (= Javaka, see note 171) and felt himself strong enough 
to send two expeditions against Ceylon discounts Coedés’s view of the 
decline of Srivijaya before that time. He thinks the revolts of Chien-pi and 
Tambralinga mentioned in the Chu-fan chih (Tambralinga is said to be a 
vassal, but with its own king) are evidence of the beginning of the disrup- 
tion of the empire of San-fo-ch’i, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Majumdar seems to interpret the inscriptions referred to by Coedés to 
mean that Chandrabhanu was dethroned and beheaded; for he says that 
the inglorious end of Chandrabhanu gave Java its opportunity in Sumatra 
and the peninsula. 

In an able article in a Dutch journal in the same year (1937),1* K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri begins by questioning Coedeés’s reasons for thinking that 
Chandrabhanu must have been in control of Kalah (Kadaram) and that 
Srivijaya was no longer in control of the straits. He says the title, king of 
Kadaram, applied ‘in the tenth century to the Maharaja of Srivijaya, 
designated, in the middle of the thirteenth century, a king of the Malay 
peninsula. As historian of Pandya,'* fresh from a study of the Tamil in- 
scriptions of the Pandya country, Sastri maintained that taking “the crown 
of the Savakan [Javaka] king together with his crowned head” does not 
mean the decapitation of that king, but only his submission in open as- 


171G. Coedés, “A propos de la chute du royaume de Crivijaya,” BKI, 83 (1927), 459-72. 

178 Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa (Dacca, 1937), bk. 2, ch. 3 and Appendix. 

mK. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Srivijaya, Chandrabhanu and Vira-Pandya,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische taal-, land- en volkenkunde, 77 (1937) 251-68. 

1% Sastri, The Pandyan kingdom (London, 1929). 
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sembly. He thinks the enumeration of Kadaram in the last of tributaries 
of King Vira Pandya, in the high-flown court poetry of the prasasti, has no 
great historical significance. He says that the significant differences be- 
tween the two Pandyan inscriptions of 1264 and 1265, quoted by Coedés — 
one of which mentions the king of Kadaram and the other the Savakan 
king in such a manner as to assure their identity — do not exist. He dates 
them as 1263 and 1264 and says that both inscriptions speak of the con- 
quest of the Savakan (Javakan) king and the second also mentions the king 
of Kadaram as a vassal (Sastri, 257-58; Coedeés as in note 172, pp. 466-67). 
He also says that the prasasti of all Vira Pandya’s inscriptions, after the 
fourth year of his reign, mention this list of tributary countries in a more 
or less set form. Thus the theory of the identity of the Savakan (Javakan) 
king and the king of Kadaram is destroyed. Sastri thinks there is not 
sufficient evidence that the invasion of Ceylon started from the Malay 
Peninsula. He thinks that, between the two expeditions, the Javakas could 
have established strongholds on the near by mainland. He cites a Ceylonese 
document which would make Chandrabhanu a ruler of Madras. The 
Mahavamsa says nothing of a Pandyan invasion, and one cannot be certain 
that it even refers to the same campaign as does the Pandyan inscriptions. 
Against Jouveau-Dubreuil’s correction of Wijesinha’s chronology, Sastri 
points out that the chronology of the Geiger translation (note 166), which 
places the dates of Paramakramabahu II’s (of Ceylon) reign at 1236-79, 
is much more satisfactory from the standpoint of South Indian history and 
epigraphy. On this basis, the dates of the two expeditions would be 1247 
and about 1270. There is no reason to think that a Pandyan invasion of 
Ceylon coincided with either of these dates. “If the Pandyan inscriptions 
of the period are allowed to contain any element of truth, the Mahdvamsa 
account of the reign of this ruler [Paramakramabahu II] must be treated as 
an elaborate piece of pious whitewashing”’ (p. 264). Sastri thinks the Geiger 
chronology does not interfere with the connection of Chandrabhanu with 
the two invasions of Ceylon. He thinks that, after the first invasion, a 
Javaka settlement was established in Ceylon, possibly under a son of 
Chandrabhanu, and the Pandya campaign took place in the interval be- 
tween the two invasions of Chandrabhanu. Sastri thinks the Javaka settle- 
ment may have been earlier than the first invasion and may have been 2 
cause of either or both of these invasions. 

In his article on Srivijaya published in 1940, Sastri reiterates his views 
as given above and expresses the belief that ‘‘neither the Grahi [Jaiya] 
Buddha inscription of 1183 nor even the inscription of Chandrabhanu 
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of 1230, is seen to contain any tangible evidence of the decline of Sri 
Vijaya” and that “there is no evidence to show that Chandrabhanu was 
the ruler of Kadaram [Kedah].”276 

In his recent book, published in 1948, Coedés accepts the conclusions 
of Sastri regarding the Ceylon campaigns; i.e., he accepts the Geiger 
chronology for the dates of the two invasions, 1247 and 1270, and thinks 
the Javakas established a colony in that island at the time of the first 
invasion and that the Pandyas established their suzerainty there in 1258 
and again interfered about 1263. But he reasserts his opinion that, from 
1178 or 1183, “Malayu (Jambi) became...the center of gravity of the 
empire of the Maharaja at the expense of Palembang.”!77 


I. The Tai overrun the Malay Peninsula (thirteenth century). The Tai 
appeared in the Menam valley, as an organized people, about the middle 
of the twelfth century. By the beginning of the thirteenth century, they 
had established several semi-independent principalities there, always 
recognizing the sovereignty of the government of the Khmer Empire.1%8 
After the death of Jayavarman VII,!”° the Khmer Empire began to fall 
apart. Some time early in the thirteenth century, two of these local Tai 
chiefs overthrew the commander of the Khmer garrison at Sukhothai on 
the upper Menam?® and founded there the first Tai kingdom established 
within the boundaries of what had been the Khmer Empire. One of these 
chieftains, who had married the daughter of a Khmer emperor — Coedés 
thinks of Jayavarman VII — and had been given the title of Indrapatin- 
draditya, or Indraditya, granted this title to the other and swore him in as 
the first king of Sukhothai.1*! The date of this event has generally been 
given as a little before the middle of the thirteenth century, but Coedés, 
upon the basis of his recent investigations, thinks it occurred somewhat 

176 Sastri, Sri Vijaya,” BEFEO, 40 (1940) 297-98. 

17 G. Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 309-11, 301. The author of this article adds another argu- 
ment to support the belief that from about this period, Srivijaya was not completely in control 


of the west coast of the Bandon region: The Ling-wai-tai ta (1178) says Chenla was bounded 
on the south by Grahi, which seems to imply that Grahi, which was in the hands of Chandra- 
banu in 1230, extended across the peninsula at this time. 

178 Briggs, “The appearance and historical usage of the terms Tai, Thai, Siamese and Lao,” 
JAOS (1949), 71. 

17 Briggs, in his “A sketch of Cambodian history,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 6 (August 1947), 
353, thinks Jayavarman VII died about 1215, basing his opinions largely on the disastrous 
campaigns in Champa and Annam in 1216 and 1218. Recent investigations of Coedés lead him 
to fix the date of his death at 1218 or 1219. “L’année de la Liévre, 1219, a.v.,” India antigua 
(Leyden, 1947), 83-87; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 318-19. 

1 Probably the governor of the old dependent state of San-lo. 

181 Coedés, “Les origines de la dynastie de Sukhodaya,” JA (13), 1920; 233-45. 
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earlier.'** According to semilegendary Shans? documents (in Pali), the 
Mau Shan Prince, Sam Lung-pha, sawbwa of Mogaung, before he estab- 
lished the Tai kingdom of the Ahoms in Assam in 1229, raided the Menam 
valley and the Malay peninsula as far as Tawi (Tavoy) and Yansaleng (Junk 
Ceylon?). This purported influx of armed Tai at this time may have had 
something to do with the establishment of the Tai kingdom of Sukhothai. 

The Pali document mentioned above says that Rocaraja, with a large 
army, descended by the Menam and the sea to Sri Dharmma nagara 
(Tambralinga), where the king greeted him and persuaded the king of 
Ceylon to send him a statue of Sihing, which Rocaraja brought back to 
Sukhothai. This is said to have occurred in 1256.1%* Rocaraja must be 
identified with Indraditya. The same document says his son Ramaraja 
ruled after him at Sukhothai. The inscription of Rama Khamheng, dated 
in 1292, says that monarch was the third son of Indraditya and succeeded 
him after the reign — which must have been short — of an elder brother.1** 
No date is given for the accession of Rama Khamheng. His earliest known 
date is 1283, the date on which he reduced the Siamese language to writ- 
ing,18° when he seems already to have been reigning for some time. The 
date of his accession has been generally placed at about 1270 or 1275; 
but in the light of his recent investigations, Coedés is inclined to place 
it a little earlier. 

Some time between the date of his accession and 1292 or a little later'*’ 
Sukhothai got possession of the peninsula as far south as Tambralinga at 
least,188 for, in his inscription of 1292, Rama Khamheng lists among his 
conquests Rajaburi, Petchaburi, and Sri Dharma nagara (Tambralinga), 
“up to the sea which marks the frontier.’’ This last remark seems to indi- 

182 Coedés now thinks Indraditya came to the throne about 1220 (Etats hindouisés, 328). 


183 Briggs, “Tai, Thai, etc.” 67; Ney Elias, Introductory sketch of the history of the Shans 
(Calcutta, 1876), 17-20. 

1% Coedés, “Laos Occidentales,” BEFEO, 25 (1925), 98-99. 

18 Coedés, Inscriptions du Siam, 1:44; C. B. Bradley, “The oldest known writing in Siamese,” 
JSS, 6, pt. 1 (1909), 25-26. 

186 J. Burnay and G. Coedés, “The origins of the Sukhodaya script,” JSS, 21, pt. 2 (1927), 
87-102. 

"87 Coedés thinks the latter part of the inscription, enumerating the regions conquered, may 
have been a postscript added a little later than the rest of the inscription and that all these 
conquests may not have taken place before 1292. 

*88 Coedés, quoting Dutch documents, says that, in 1275, taking advantage of the decline of 
Srivijaya, Kritinagara of Singhasari (Java) sent an expedition which established Javanese 
suzerainty over Malayu and some places in the Malay peninsula (Etats hindouisés, 332). He also 
says that this expedition was contemporary with the Tai expedition which Mon documents 
allude to before 1280 (ibid., 338; C. O. Blagden, “The empire of the Maharaja,” JRAS, Straits 
branch, 81[1920] 25). 
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cate that the Tai conquered the entire peninsula at that time, of which 
there seems to be other evidence; for, the annals of the Yiian (Mongol) 
dynasty (Yiian shih) says that in 1295 an imperial order was directed to the 
Hsien (Sukhothai), who, it says, had been engaged for some time with the 
Ma-li-yii-erh (Malayu) asking the Hsien to keep their promise not to harm 
their neighbors.!%? 

Thus it seems that, by the end of the thirteenth century, the Tai of 
Sukhothai, whom the Chinese called Hsien (Sien) and who were beginning 
to call themselves Thai,'* had pretty definitely overrun the Menam valley 
and the entire peninsula. Chou Ta-kuan, writing of Cambodia in 1296, says 
the country had been completely devastated by the Siamese;!®! but the 
capital seems to have been spared, and no part of Kambujadesa proper 
was alienated at this time.’®? The partly Khmerized dependent kingdom 
of Louvo seems to have become independent, for it sent embassies to China 
under the name of Lo-hu, in 1296 and after;!® and the inscription of 
Rama Khamheng does not mention Louvo among that monarch’s con- 
quests; but the upper part of the peninsula, which had once formed part 
of Dvaravati— and probably Louvo, before the conquest of that region 
by Siryavarman I— seems now to have fallen into the hands of Sukhothai. 
Thus the Khmer Empire seems to have lost its last footholds on the Malay 
peninsula — Tambralinga to Chandrabhanu before 1230 and the upper 
end of the peninsula to Rama Khamheng before 1292. 

Sukhothai seems to have conquered the lower part of the peninsula from 
Malayu, whose settlements there at this time seem to have been called 
Ma-li-yii-erh by the Chinese. Thus Malayu seems to have become tempo- 
rarily dominant over Srivijaya in this region’ until its control was dis- 
sipated by the expeditions of Java and the Tai. By the end of the thirteenth 
century, both Srivijaya and Malayu had ceased to exist as anything but 
local states of Sumatra. 

18 Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 242. 

1 Briggs, “Tai, Thai, etc.,” 72. 


11 Pelliot, “Mémoires,” 131. 
1 Briggs, “Siamese attacks on Angkor before 1430,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 8 (Nov. 1948), 


3-6. 
18 Pelliot, “Deux itinéraires,” 242-44. 

1% Coedés, Etats hindouisés, 338-41. When Marco Polo passed through this region he says 
the eight states of Sumatra (which he calls Java Minor) which he enumerates each had a king 


of its own. 
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GLOSSARY OF CHINESE AND OTHER ANCIENT PLACE NAMES* 
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Champa, occupied what is now Annam; see Lin-i 

Chan-li-p’o, see Chen-li-fu 

Chan-pei (Tchan-pei) = Djambi (Jambi) in Sumatra; see 
Mo-lo-yu, Malayu 

Chen-la (Tchen-la), successor to Fu-nan in Cambodia 

Chen-li-fu (Tchen-li-fou, Chén-li-fu) = probably Chan-li- 
p’o = present Chanthabumi area of Siam 

Chia-lo-hsi (Kia-lo-hi) = Grahi = modern Chaiya 

Chia-lo-she-fo (fu) = KalaSapura 

Chieh-ch’a (Kie-tch’a), see Ko-lo 

Ch’ieh-ku-lo (Ki’e-kou-lo), see Ko-ku-lo 

Chien-pi (Kien-pi) = Kampar on coast of Sumatra 

Chih (Tche) = Straits of Malacca 

Ch’ih-t’u (Tch’e-t’ou) = Patani-Singora area, probably 
SW to Kedah 

Chin-lin (Kin-lin) = Suvannabhtimi = Thaton-Martaban 
area of Burma 

Chiu-chih (Kieou-tche) = Chii-li = T’ou-chii-li = Takola 
near modern Takua Pa; see also Ko-ku-lo 

Chou-mei-liu (Tcheou-mei-lieu), see Tan-mei-liu 

Chii-li (Kiu-li), see Chiu-chih 

Ch’ii-tu-k’un (K’iu-tou-k’ouen), see Tun-hsiin 

Dvaravati, see To-lo-po-ti 

Fo-shih (Fo-che) = Shih-li-fo-shih = San-fo-ch’i = Zabag 
= kingdom and city of Srivijaya, Palembang, Sumatra 

Fu-nan (Fou-nan), first iraportant kingdom in Cambodia 

Grahi = modern Chaiya (Jaiya) on Bandon Bay 

Ho-ling (Ho-ling), a kingdom in Java, sometimes a capital 

Ho-lo-tan (Ho-lo-tan), probably Kelantan in Malaya; pos- 
sibly Ho-ling in Java 

Hsien (Sien) or Hsien-lo (Sien-lo) = Syam = Sukhothai, 
first Tai kingdom of Siam 

Kadaram = Tamil for Kedah and Kalah 

Kalah = Arab for Kra and coast to Kedah 

KalaSapura = Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo = Chia-lo-she-fo, probably 
Kedah 

Ko-ko-seng-chih (Ko-ko-seng-tche), island in Straits of 
Malacca 

Ko-ku-lo (Ko-kou-lo) = Ch’ieh-ku-lo = Qagola = earlier 
Chiu-chih = Takola near modern Takua Pa 


* French or other common Romanization is given in parentheses after the standard Wade- 
Giles English Romanization. The sign = does not always mean an exact equivalent. The 
text of the article should be consulted for more complete and qualified identifications. The 
glossary has been prepared by the editor. 
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Ko-lo (Ko-lo) = Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo = Chieh-ch’a = KalaSapura 
= Kedah; also southern Kalah 

Ko-lo-fu-sha-lo = Ko-lo 

Lang-chia (Lang-kia) = Lang-ya-hsiu; see Tun-hsiin 

Lang-ya-hsiu (hsti) (Lang-ya-sieou) = Lang-chia 

Langkasuka = Perak-Kedah area; see Ling-ya-ssu-chia 

Lin-i (Lin-yi) = earliest kingdom of Champa 

Ling-ya-ssu-chia (Ling-ya-sseu-kia, Ling-ya-ssi-kia) = Lang- 
kasuka = Perak-Kedah area 

Lo-hu (Lo-hou) = Louvo = Lopburi area of Siam 

Lo-hua (Lo-houa) = apparently Lo-hu 

Louvo = Lopburi area of Siam; see Lo-hu 

Lo-yiieh (Lo-yue) = Johore, lower end of the Malay Pen- 
insula 

Malayu = Djambi (Jambi), Sumatra; see Mo-lo-yu 

Ma-li-yii-erh (Ma-li-yu-eul) = Malayu; see Mo-lo-yu 

Ma-lo-wen (Ma-lo-wen, Ma-lo-w6n) = Mu-liang= Malyang 

Malyang = dependency of Cambodia in S. Battambang 
region, probably earlier Ts’an-pan 

Mo-lo-yu (Mo-lo-yeou) = Ma-li-yii-erh = Malayu = Chan- 
pei = Djambi (Jambi), Sumatra 

Mu-liang (Mou-ling), see Ma-lo-wen 

Nou-t’o-yian = T’o-yiian 

P’an-p’an (P’an-p’an), early kingdom in the Bandon re- 
gion 

Pa-ssu-li (Pa-sseu-li), possibly Po-ssu-lan 

Po-li-lo-cha (Po-li-lo-tchah), see To-lo-po-ti 

Po-lo-la, said to be east of Ch’ih-t’u 

P’o-lo-so, said to be west of Ch’ih-t’u 

Po-ssu-lan (Po-sseu-lan), on coast south of Chen-li-fu 

Qaqola = Takola; see Ko-ku-lo 

San-fo-ch’i (San-fo-ts’i) = Sribuza, also Shih-li-fo-shih and 
Zabag 

San-lo, early transcription for Syam 

She-p’o (Ch6-p’o, Sh6-p’o) = Java; see also Ho-lo-tan and 
Ho-ling 

Shih-li-fo-shih (Che-li-fo-che) = Srivijaya; see Fo-shih 

Sribuza = Sumatran coast of Straits of Malacca and Arab 
equivalent of San-fo-ch’i 

Srivijaya = a Malayan empire including most of W. In- 
donesia; capital, Palembang 

Suvannabhimi = Thaton-Martaban area of Burma; see 
Chin-lin 

Ta-shih (Ta-che), the Arabs 


* For correct character yii see Giles no. 13, 671. 
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Takola, near Takua Pa; see Chiu-chih and Ko-ku-lo 

Tambralinga = modern Ligor; see Tan-mei-liu 

T’an-ling (T’an-ling) 

Tan-ma-ling (Tan-ma-ling) = Tan-mei-liu 

Tan-mei-liu (Tan-mei-lieou) = Teng-liu-mei = Tan-ma- 
ling = Chou-mei-liu = Tambralinga 

Teng-liu-mei (Teng-lieou-mei) = Tan-mei-liu 

Tien-sun (Tien-souen) = Tun-hsiin 

To-ho-lo (T’o-ho-lo) = To-lo-po-ti 

To-lo-po-ti (T’o-lo-po-ti, Touo-louo-po-ti) = To-ho-lo = 
Tu-ho-lo = Po-li-loccha = kingdom of Dvaravati in 
the Meklong-Menam Delta of Siam 

T’o-yiian (T’o-yuan) = Nou-t’o-yiian on coast near Chan- 
thaburi; annexed by Dvaravati 

T’ou-chii-li (T’eou-kiu-li) = Chii-li; see Chiu-chih 

Ts’an-pan (Ts’an-pan), in S. Battambang; see Malyang 

Tu-ho-lo (Tou-ho-lo), variant of To-ho-lo; see To-lo po-ti 

Tu-k’un (Tou-k’ouen) = Ch’u-tu-k’un; see Tun-hsiin 

Tun-hsiin (Touen-siun) = Tien-sun = Lang-chia = Lang- 
ya-hsiu = probably Ch’u-tu-k’un = Mergui-Tenasserim 
area and north including area in delta of the Menam- 
Meklong rivers in Siam 

Zabag = Arab equivalent of Shih-li-fo-shih (Srivijaya) 








CHECK LIST OF SEIZED JAPANESE RECORDS 
IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


JAMEs WILLIAM Mor.Ley* 


Union College 





N MAY 18, 1948, the Archivist of the United States accessioned from 
O the Foreign Documents Branch of the Central Intelligence Agency 
a collection of over 30,000 volumes of official records which had been 
seized in Japan by the United States government. Known as the “World 
War II collection of seized enemy records: Japan,” these volumes now 
form part of record group 242 and occupy some 3,450 cubic feet of space 
in the War Records Division of the National Archives. Being in good con- 
dition and unrestricted, they form basic sources for any study of modern 
Japanese military history. They are one of the largest bodies of primary 
Japanese materials on any subject available in the United States and can 
be expected to shed light also on various phases of Japan’s modern social, 
economic, political, and diplomatic development. 

A little less than half of the records appear to be those of the Navy 
Ministry, and the remainder appear to be those of the War Ministry. Al- 
though these two ministries were not organized until 1872, the documents 
contain records dating back to 1868, belonging to their predecessor agen- 


* Mr. Morley, Instructor in History at Union College, Schenectady, New York, was in 
Washington, D.C., during the summer of 1949 on a Social Science Research Council fellowship 
to carry on research in modern Japanese foreign relations. 

Other major collections of new Japanese materials being made available to American 
scholars by the occupation include the following: (1) a collection of some 250,000 printed 
books, seized in Japan and her outlying territories during and after World War II, which 
have been turned over to the Library of Congress. Those volumes not formerly in the Library 
of Congress collection are being added to it; the rest are being accessioned by interested 
university libraries; (2) materials relating to the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
East available at the Library of Congress and elsewhere. (See Delmer M. Brown, “Recent 
Japanese political and historical materials,” The American political science review, 43[Octo- 
ber 1949], 1010-17, and James T. C. Liu, “The Tokyo trial: source materials,” Far eastern 
survey, 17[July 28, 1948], 168-70); (3) “United States strategic bombing survey records,” acces- 
sioned by the War Records Division of the National Archives and now mostly unrestricted 
(see U.S.s.b.s., Index to records of the United States strategic bombing survey (June 1947, 
declassified 1949]); (4) Japanese Foreign Office records, now being microfilmed in Japan by 
the State Department in co-operation with the Library of Congress, to be deposited eventually 
in the Library of Congress. 
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cies which handled naval and military affairs within the Great Council 
of State (Dajokan ik’). These offices include, first, the Military and 
Naval Affairs Section (Kairiku Gummu Ka #§2 ‘5 ¥$#}), changed soon to 
the Military Defense Affairs Bureau (Gumb6 Jimu Kyoku ph 8), 
then in April 1869 to the Military Affairs Department (Gummu Kan 
‘fe ), headed by a lord of the navy and army (kairikugun kyo #$PE HI), 
subdivided into a Navy Bureau (Kaigun Kyoku ¥§ff) and an Army 
Bureau (Rikugun Kyoku f),? with branch offices (shutché-jo Ha fit) at 
Hyogo, Tsuruga, and Toky6 Castle. In July 1869 the department was 
replaced by a Military Affairs Ministry (Hyébushé #84), likewise ad- 
ministered by a lord and also by a great assistant (tai’u if), and sub- 
divided into a subordinate Navy Office (Kaigun-gakari #§ #f #}) and Army 
Office (Rikugun-gakari B®). The names of these two offices were changed 
in 1871 to Navy Department (Kaigun Bu fH) and Army Department 
(Rikugun Bu ff), each achieving the status of a ministry, the Ministry 
of Navy (Kaigun Sho #§ £744) and the Ministry of War (Rikugun Sh6é 
6 ff), administered by a lord when the combined ministry was abolished 
in 1872. These lords became ministers (daijin ®% f2) when the Great Coun- 
cil of State gave way to the cabinet (naikaku fX fA) system in 1885, a form 
of administration which continued until the forced dissolution of the two 
ministries in 1945 and their replacement by the First and Second De- 
mobilization Ministries. 

Except for items, like the “Diary of the Great Council of State” (Dajékan 
nisshi A Z§) and its ‘‘Notifications” (Tasshii#%s), the stages in the evolution 
of the War and Navy Ministries do not make the most significant break- 
down of the records. Both under the Great Council of State and the 
Cabinet the records best represented in this collection are the files of 
original correspondence and copies of correspondence received by the 
ministries and their predecessors. Files of correspondence sent are very 
incomplete. The War Ministry files of correspondence received are of 
particular interest since they include not only peacetime correspondence, 
but also wartime correspondence from operational theaters, assembled 
according to the foreign area concerned. Prominent in both the War 
Ministry and the Navy Ministry collections are broken, but fairly lengthy, 
series of official orders, notifications, proclamations, reports, regulations, 
etc. A third large group of materials includes papers on special subjects, 


* Characters which repeat those given in immediately preceding phrases have been omitted 
throughout this article. 
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which were assembled presumably to form the data for reports, histories, 
etc., and which pertain to most of Japan’s major incidents, expeditions, 
and wars as well as to certain important diplomatic events, like the Wash- 
ington Conference and other arms limitation conferences, and to other 
miscellaneous topics. Routine reports from War Ministry bureaus, army 
units, special fleet detachments, naval stations and harbors, etc., form a 
fourth major group. A fifth group consists of ship logs, army unit 
diaries, combat reports, etc. Personnel records, conscription, mobil- 
ization and demobilization records, plans and blueprints and weather re- 
ports are also voluminously represented. In addition there are sixty vol- 
umes of correspondence received by the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try (1940-45). 

Large as the collection is, it clearly does not represent all of the records 
of these ministries and their predecessors. Very few files are complete; 
many, no doubt, are entirely missing. Probably some were hidden or de- 
stroyed and others retained by interested occupation and other United 
States government authorities for current use. A few of the obvious de- 
ficiencies, for example, are the almost complete absence of the official Army 
General Staff Headquarters histories of Japan’s major expeditions and 
wars, and the startling paucity of materials relating to the Manchurian 
Incident, the China Incident, and the Great East Asia War. 

In spite of these and other unfortunate deficiencies, the collection in the 
National Archives offers the scholar a great mass of unexplored material. 
Most of it is in handwritten form (though some is mimeographed, dittoed, 
or printed), collected in either tied or stitched volumes that have titles on 
the covers and frequently contain indices. Accessibility, however, is limited 
by the lack of adequate finding aids. The only finding aid turned over 
to the National Archives with the collection was an “Index,” now avail- 
able in the War Records Division, listing each volume by an assigned 
National Archives (“NA”) number and giving an English translation of 
each title and date. Unfortunately, in assigning ‘““NA’”’ numbers sets of 
publications and files of records were broken and widely scattered, and 
the translations of titles were not standardized and frequently were not 
carefully done. To rearrange the collection and draw up an accurate, de- 
tailed check list including every item would be a major job and probably 
would be inadvisable until final disposition of all the Japanese records 
seized by SCAP has been made. Meanwhile, it may be of assistance to 
students of modern Japan to have a brief survey of the collection as it is 
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now composed. It was with this in mind that this preliminary check list was 
prepared. 

“NA” numbers have been assigned as high as NA 61261; the collection, 
however, contains only 30,303 volumes, the other numbers apparently 
having been unassigned or else assigned to volumes which have not yet 
been turned over to the archives. Of the some 30,000 volumes in the collec- 
tion, this preliminary check list takes note only of those which appeared to 
be in series of two or more volumes or for a particular reason seemed to 
deserve special notice. Some 2,192 isolated volumes, representing about 
7 per cent of the total collection, are therefore not mentioned here. For 
these the searcher must study the “Index” in the War Records Division. 
They will be found to date from 1868 to 1945 and to consist of virtually 
as wide a variety of records as appear in this check list. 

A few words of caution about this check list: the numerical extent of 
each series, the inclusive dates listed, and occasionally even titles should be 
taken as tentative, since the writer was physically unable to examine each 
volume with care and had to rely to a certain extent on the “Index.” The 
records and publications are listed in this check list by their Japanese 
titles (the Romanization system followed is generally that used in 
Kenkyiisha, readings in some cases being tentative), followed by the 
characters and suggested English translations, with brief descriptive notes 
attached. They have been grouped under general heads for convenience. 
It should be emphasized that the only way individual volumes can be 
located in the archives is by their National Archives (“NA”) numbers, 
which are listed in the check list at the end of each title or description. 


Navy REcorpDs 


I. General Files of Correspondence and Other Records 
of the Navy Ministry and Its Predecessors 


Kébun ruisan J 3CFAR (Classified collection of official papers), 1868-82. 
Correspondence, reports, etc., mostly handwritten, indexed, and tied in annual 
volumes under such subtitles as regulations, duties, ceremonies, personnel 
movements, military affairs, intendance, ships, civil engineering, machinery, 
stores, diplomacy, education, library, insignia, medals, medical, legal expedi- 
tions, court martials, accidents, and damages. NA 1-675 


Kobun gensho JR @ (Originals of official papers), 1876-82. Miscellaneous 
papers, mostly handwritten, indexed, and tied in chronological volumes. NA 
676-1189 


Gensho ruisan |i #4 % (Classified collection of original papers), 1881-82. 
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Papers similar to and arranged and indexed similarly to those in the above- 
described Kébun ruisan. NA 1190-1267 

Fugo tstiran *Se3j% (Summary of unrestricted correspondence), 1883-85. 
Copies of unrestricted correspondence, handwritten, chronologically arranged, 
and indexed in tied volumes. NA 1268-1404 

Jugo tstiran x §% (Summary of correspondence received), 1883-85. Copies of 
correspondence received, mostly handwritten, chronologically arranged in tied 
volumes, with no subtitles or indices. NA 1405-1486 

Koébun zasshii 03 i ee (Miscellaneous collection of official papers), 1886- 
1907. Copies of papers similar to and arranged and indexed similarly to the 
above-described Koébun ruisan with the addition of several new subtitles, such 
as training, hydrography, conscription, confiscation, alien employees, work re- 
port, torpedo training report, pension, etc. NA 1487-2015 

Kobun biko ffi #% (Notes of official papers), 1876-1938. Similar to Kdbun 
zassht with the addition of several new subtitles. NA 2056-7286 

Isolated volumes from the following broken files of the Navy Ministry, Secre- 
tariat of the Navy Ministry, Office of the Vice-Minister, etc., for various years 
between 1889 and 1940. NA 8709-98 

Eibun zasshi SACRE (Miscellaneous collection of papers in English). 


Hishokan toji Fé ex KR (Secretary’s papers). 
Jikan-atsukai zattojt Fe ‘Ee AME RR (Miscellaneous papers of the vice-minister). 
Yosho toji Bs (Important papers of the Secretariat of the Navy Minister). 


Zattoji (Miscellaneous papers). 


II, Orders, Notifications, Reports, Regulations, Etc., 
Issued by the Navy Ministry and Higher Authorities 


Dajokan meirei bo AB 'er trArhe (Register of orders issued by the Great 
Council of State). 1876-84. Handwritten, chronologically arranged in tied 
volumes. NA 8702-8707 

Dajokan no bu. Hi shi kyoku Z*RALH fy (Secret History Bureau of the Navy 
Department of the Great Council of State), November 1872. Handwritten 
compilation of orders, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 8708 

Kaigun koho ¥¥ HE ZR (Navy official reports), 1883-1945. Daily, printed 
reports, issued by the Secretariat of the Navy Minister, restricted to the depart- 
ment, bearing summaries of orders, appointments, etc., arranged chronological- 
ly, with monthly indices, in looseleaf volumes. NA 9570-9684A, 12822-12840, 
13038-13124 

Tasshi 3% (Notifications), 1879-1944. Daily, printed notifications, issued by 
the Secretariat of the Navy Minister, relating to such subjects as training, 
rules, budget, communications, etc., arranged chronologically in bound volumes. 


NA 9501-69, 12916-20 
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Kai 86 go shobutsu toji ype tet yi (General naval printed matter), 1890- 
1911. Printed reports, dispatches, announcements, etc., issued by various offices 
in the Navy Ministry, arranged chronologically and indexed in bound volumes. 
NA 9685-95 

Zappo #£ #3 (Miscellaneous reports), 1906-12. Similar to Kaigun kéh6 and 
Tasshi described above. Daily ship locations are given. NA 9957-62 

Nairei fy 4p (Ministry orders), 1939-1945. Printed monthly copies of orders, 
arranged chronologically and indexed in looseleaf volumes. NA 12865-81A, 
13412-20 

Kaigun sho-reisoku yi FH Pil Hl] (Navy regulations), 1884-1944. Printed, 
bound volumes, indexed and arranged chronologically, issued by the Secretariat 
of the Navy Minister. NA 9748-9938B 

Chiryo-hin keiri kite: }#y HE HRS PRRUF se (Rules for keeping medical accounts), 
1935-40. Printed, bound booklets, issued by the Medical Office of the Navy 
Ministry. Titles vary slightly, but all relate to medical affairs. NA 12981-13037 


III, Records Relating to Navy Personnel 


Shokuin shintat roku WE XESRER (Personnel records), 1887-1928. Records, 
mostly handwritten, tied in annual volumes under such subtitles as senior 
officer promotions, salary, candidates, reports; candidate occupations, reports, 
dismissals; overseas students; reserve dismissals; exchanged students; medals 
and awards; diplomatic invitations; deaths; miscellaneous, etc. NA 7294-8026 

Shdshisha meibo FR VB46% fi (Register of recipients of awards), 1894-1938. 
Handwritten records arranged in stitched volumes. NA 11270-11302 

Jivei §¥4e (Appointments), 1894-1904. Printed, chronologically arranged in 
bound volumes. NA 9947-56 

Id6 tstho 38 #hih# (Transfer reports), 1903-13. Printed reports, bound 
chronologically, of transfers of personnel. NA 9741-47 

Kaigun jirei koho yg‘ REAYAHR (Navy appointment reports), 1915-44. 
Stitched volumes of printed, daily announcements of naval appointments, 
issued by the Navy Minister’s Secretariat and restricted to the ministry. NA 
9731-40 

Geneki kaigun meibo Biqz wee fe (Navy active duty roster), 1940-44. 
Photostat. NA 12763A-12815 


IV. Records Relating to Foreign Countries 


Three types of reports relating to foreign countries, including dispatches 
and handwritten or printed enclosures, bound annually for years between 1897 
and 1919. NA 8608-8700. See first three items below. 

Chizai-in j6ho hoden StF B HR FE, (Intelligence dispatches from persons 


resident abroad). Dispatches from persons abroad, including naval attachés, 
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reporting both political and military intelligence, arranged chronologically 
within annual volumes. 

Gaikoku chizat-in hokoku #4. BO StFF B $4 (Reports from persons resident 
abroad). Reports, usually from naval officers sent abroad for several years, as 
for language and other special study, arranged by country, then person, in 
annual tied volumes. 

Gaikoku shutchod-in hokoku 4] Hae (Reports from missions abroad). 
Reports from naval officers sent abroad on particular official missions relating 
to naval affairs. 

Zaigai teikoku tai-késhikan-tsuke bukan to no 6fuku bunsho EN FBKA 
(i AE Bt Reg + 7 4: EBC (Correspondence with imperial naval attaché 
abroad), 1927-29. NA 8701 

[Name of foreign country] taishikan-tsuke kaigun bukan ofuku bunsho... 
AE GBM Hs ER eH (8 3c FE (Correspondence with [name of foreign country] 
naval attaché), 1906-36. Originals or copies, both typed and handwritten, of 
correspondence exchanged between various foreign naval attachés in Tokyd 
and the Adjutant, Navy Ministry, in appropriate languages. Arranged in 
stitched volumes according to year and nationality of attaché. Occasional indices 
at beginnings of volumes, with contents arranged roughly in chronological 
order. Titles may vary slightly. NA 8799-8856 

Gunreibu joho Aye eR (Navy General Staff reports), July 1921—December 
1929, 1938, 1940. Broken set of printed, bound, indexed reports, arranged 
chronologically, on foreign countries, classified under such subtitles as ships, 
conditions abroad, military administration, military preparedness, engineering, 
navigation, intelligence reports, communications, diplomacy, etc. Not all sub- 
titles are represented each year. NA 13403-13412 

Ji Meiji yon-jti-yon nen shi Taishé ni nen Shinkoku jihen shorui Ay BRIE 
+ FFA E—4 5 BBS eA (China incident papers, 1911-13). Stitched 
volumes of original dispatches, relating to developments in China, 1911-13. 
NA 9235-90 

Gaimu hodkoku. Shinkoku jihen kanket ARR BBB TF (Foreign 
Ministry reports relating to the China incident), 1911-14. Copies of reports to 
the Foreign Ministry from diplomatic and consular representatives in China 
on developments in the country, 1911-14, filed by the Secretariat of the Navy 


Minister. NA 9373-9400 


V. Records and Publications Relating to Incidents, Wars, etc. 


A. FORMOSAN INCIDENTS (1874-75 AND THEREAFTER) 

Taiwan jihen shiiroku hoi SEep3h46¢¢H2¢%9iR (Formosan incidents; com- 
pilation supplement), 1874-1905. Copies of original reports, correspondence, 
etc., relating to the Formosan expedition and subsequent incidents on Formosa. 
NA 10637-49 
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B. SINO-JAPANESE WAR (1894-95) 


Dathonei Kaigun Daijin Fukkan-bu...kaigun hékoku _A 4S HE BAKE Bl 
‘ag ih . . . #¥LHL (Navy reports, issued by the Adjutant Department, Navy 
Minister, Imperial General Headquarters), 1894-95. Stitched volumes of dit- 
toed copies of handwritten reports on developments in the Sino-Japanese War, 
arranged chronologically. NA 9343-72 

Meiji ni-jii-shichi-hachi nen senshi hensan jumbi shorui WAY —+LCASE RR 
sb Ma Be YE i SS HA C(Preparatory papers for compiling the war history of 1894— 
95). 1894-95. Stitched volumes of collections of handwritten copies of important 
records, relating to the Sino-Japanese War, with index at beginning of each 
volume. NA 8925-42, 8950-52 


Meiji ni-ji-shichi-hachi nen Nisshin senshi genké F HR RR sb RAR (Draft of 
Sino-Japanese war history, 1894-95), 1894-95. Tied volumes of manuscript. 
NA 8943-47 


Meiji ni-ju-shichi-hachi nen senshi kéhon. Shisha ryakuden ‘Rb FARE 
48 (War history manuscript, 1894-95. Brief biographies of war dead), 1894- 
95. Handwritten, stitched, indexed volumes of short biographies of war dead 
in the Sino-Japanese war, listed under ship name, etc. NA 11250-54 


Nisshin seneki kaigun eisei shi Yes RPE Hs 4 HA (Sino-Japanese war. 
Naval medical history), 1894-95. Printed, bound volumes of the official naval 
medical history, issued by the Navy General Staff. (The remainder of the 
official naval history of the war is missing from the collection.) NA 13229, 
13232C 


C. BOXER REBELLION (1900) 


Meiji san-jti-san nen Shinkoku jihen WAYR=+=4e FRR (China in- 
cident, 1900), 1900. Stitched volumes of original handwritten records (cor- 
respondence, reports, etc.) relating to the Boxer rebellion and Japan’s military 
activities. NA 9186-9234 

Meiji san-ju-san nen Shinkoku jihen ni kansuru hokoku rui = hi ~ v #4 A 
(Collection of reports relating to the Boxer rebellion, 1900), 1900. Stitched 
volumes of handwritten, dittoed reports, chronologically arranged, from diplo- 
matic and military officers in the field to the Navy and Foreign Ministries, 
relating to the Boxer rebellion and Japan’s military operations. NA 8857-60 


Meiji san-jti-san nen Shinkoku jihen kaigun senshi-shé kohon Y% FB HR sh Hb 
i A (Draft of extracts of the naval war history of the China incident, 1900), 
1900. Stitched volumes of handwritten copies of important messages and reports 
relating to the Boxer rebellion and Japan’s naval operations. NA 8900-25A 


Meiji san-ji-san nen Shinkoku jihen kaigun senshi-sho YR FS pp (Extracts 
from the naval war history of the China incident, 1900), 1900. Bound, printed 
volumes, issued by the Secretariat of the Navy Minister. NA 60024-30 
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D. RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR (1904-05) 

Hoku-ken Kantai kokuji 4t 3 PR AK (Notices of the Northern Expedi- 
tionary Squadron), 1904-05. Handwritten, mimeographed reports in tied 
volumes of the squadron detailed to duty in northern waters during the Russo- 
Japanese war. NA 11361-65 

Meiji san-ji-shichi-hachi nen Dat Kai j6h6 WR =+L/IERB ER 
Imperial General Headquarters, Navy Department intelligence reports), 1904- 
05. Handwritten, mimeographed naval intelligence reports, arranged chrono- 
logically in tied volumes. NA 11265-69 

Senji Kikan-bu kiji RR KE A EDZE A (Wartime accounts of the Engineering 
Department, 1904-05. Handwritten accounts, arranged by ship type, in tied 
volumes. NA 10563-77B 

Kairei kimitsu dai ni-ju go ni taisuru kaité ky kankei shorui yA} HR HE 
+ 3 = 82 » SZ A BAG (Replies and papers relating to secret naval 
order numbers 20), 1940-05. Reports on various engineering problems and 
performances in the Russo-Japanese war. Handwritten in tied volumes. NA 
10609-15 

Meiji san-jti-shichi-hachi nen senji shorui BAR=+-b /\4E RR ERA (War- 
time papers), 1904-05. Detailed and varied materials, indexed in each tied 
volume, pertaining to Japanese naval operations in the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05. NA 8139-8362 

Nichiré seneki sanka-sha shidan-kai kiroku ARRERBMBERGEBS 
(Proceedings of the historical conference of participants in the Russo-Japanese 
war), 1904-05. Typewritten, stitched, apparently, verbatim record of a confer- 
ence in which high Japanese officers discussed those phases of the Russo- 
Japanese war of which each was personally most cognizant. NA 10585-89 

Meiji san-jit-shichi-hachi nen kaisen shi RRYR=+-+/\ SERRE (Naval war 
history), 1904-05. A corrected, handwritten manuscript of a naval war history 
of the Russo-Japanese war, in stitched volumes, the material being organized 
under various subheads. (It should be noticed that the published, official naval 
war history is missing from the collection.) NA 8874-97, 10631-36 

Sen-kyti-hyaku-shi-go nen Ronichi kaisenshi +-Ju Fy PG A.24F- BR A MERLE (Rus- 
so-Japanese naval war history), 1904-05. A Japanese translation in bound, 
printed volumes of a history indicated as compiled by the Russian Naval 
General Staff. NA 12734-39 


E. WORLD WAR I, INCLUDING THE TSINGTAO CAMPAIGN AND SIBERIAN EXPEDITION 

(1914-1920) 

Taishé seneki. Dai [appropriate number] Kuchikutai senji nisshi KERR 
SS. . FERRARA AE (World War I. Wartime diary of [appropriate number] 
Destroyer Flotilla), 1914-19. Handwritten, mimeographed records in tied 
volumes. NA 11303-355 

Taishé seneki. Dai Ichi Nanken Shitai. Horei, nichirei, hdkoku, kokuji tojt 
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ATE RE S— ERIE A RE EAR BR (World War I. First Southern 


Detachment. Collection of laws, ordinances, reports, notices). 1914-20. Mime- 
ographed, handwritten records and reports of this unit, collected in stitched 
volumes. NA 11255-64 

Sensuitei kairo hdkoku toji PERSE) RE HR4E KR (Reports of submarine cir- 
cuits). 1914-19. Handwritten, stitched volumes of reports from submarine units 
active in World War I, NA 10577-89 

Seitd hdmen senki ¥§ BF Ty PRAB (War records of Tsingtao area), 1914-15. 
Handwritten manuscript in stitched volumes of Tsingtao campaign, 1914-15, 
to serve as part of the official naval war history. NA 10519-22 

Ji Taishé san nen shi Taisho kyti nen senji shorui FRE = -BKENSE 
ghee sR (Wartime papers, 1914-20). Detailed and varied materials, indexed 
in each volume, pertaining to Japanese naval operations in World War I. NA 
8363-8607 

Taishé seneki senji shorui fuzoku Nankai yibin kankei KE FREE RRA SA 
bet iS pg HE HE BG (World War I wartime papers supplement. South Seas post- 
al system), 1888-1914. Complete set of four stitched volumes of original cor- 
respondence with various foreign governments relating to postal arrangements 
in the South Seas from at least as far back as 1888 up to 1914. NA 9079-82 

Ji Tatsh6 san nen shi Taishé kyt nen. Senji shorui fuzoku Nanyéd Gunté 
kanket A KIE= 2B A IED AE RRS EG BO PE BES BADR (Wartime papers, 
1914-20, supplement. South Sea island), 1914-27. Stitched volumes of hand- 
written, mimeographed, or dittoed reports on such subjects as preparations 
for German treaty negotiations, relations with the South Sea island groups 
and establishment of offices there, construction, reports of the Temporary 
South Seas Defense Unit (1914-27), including photographs, etc. NA 9083-9100 


Taish6é san-yon nen seneki kaigun senshi RIE = PG 4E WR Ee HE RRB (Naval 
war history. Campaign of 1914-15). Complete 8-volume set of the official printed, 
published history, issued by the Naval General Staff, with index volume. (The 
four-volume official medical history, the three-volume official intendance history ° 
are missing from the collection; see next below for the official naval engineering 
history.) “NA” numbers of the volumes in order are NA 12761, 12751, 12748, 
12742, 12747, 12745, 12758, 12749, 12763 


Taishé san-yon nen seneki kansen kikan shi ffi BY $2 (Naval engineering 
history. Campaign of 1914-15). Complete three-volume set, issued by the Naval 
General Staff. Two sets in the collection. NA 13233-38 


Taishd yon nen naishi kyi nen kaigun senshi [Q4E75 3 ILAE HS HR 
(Naval war history. Campaign of 1915-20). Complete four-volume set of the 
official, printed, published history, issued by the Naval General Staff, with 
index volume. (The one-volume official medical history and the two-volume 
official intendance history appear to be missing from the collection; see next 
below for the official naval engineering history.) ““NA” numbers of the volumes 
in order are: NA 12761 (index), 12744, 12757, 12746, 12760 
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Taish6 yon nen naishi ky nen seneki kansen kikan shi R7e RRA iS Hh 
(Naval engineering history. Campaign of 1915-20). Complete four-volume set, 
with some duplicates, of the official history, issued by the Naval General Staff. 
“NA” numbers of the volumes in order are: NA 13232A and 12750, 13232B and 
13228, 13232D and 13232E, 13231 


F. WARTIME DIARIES OF UNITS AND STATIONS, ETC., EXTENDING THROUGH SEVERAL 

CAMPAIGNS TO 1920 

Maizuru Chinjufu senji nisshi $e RRSa PF FRAY A HE (Maizuru Naval Station 
wartime diary) 1894-1920. Copies of important records, dispatches, etc., for 
use in compiling naval history. Handwritten, in stitched volumes. NA 10034-37 

Kaku-chitai sentd kiji taiyd 4 Pp RRR BAKE (Battle accounts of in- 
dividual companies), 1900-14. Handwritten accounts, original and mim- 
eographed, for each company of naval landing units (rikusentai PEER) in the 
Boxer rebellion, Russo-Japanese war, and the Tsingtao campaign. NA 10590- 
10608 

Nisshi  Z& (Diaries), 1905-20. Handwritten diaries, arranged chronological- 
ly, of various naval units. NA 10523-60 

Senjt nisshi RR AG (Wartime diaries), 1905-20. Mimeographed, hand- 
written records of various naval bases during the Russo-Japanese war and 
World War I. NA 10050-10108 

Dai Ichi [or Dai Ni] Tokumu Kantai...nisshi %— (S§—) eRREIR... HE 
(Diary of First [or Second] Detached Squadron), 1905-20. Reports of opera- 
tions of the detached squadrons assigned to duty in the Indian Ocean and 
Pacific Ocean at large, and in the Mediterranean Sea in World War I. NA 
1003849 

Satsuyo #8 (Summary), 1911-20. Original, handwritten messages and other 
records of the Second Detached Squadron, assigned to European waters in 
World War I. NA 10109-10247 

Scattered volumes of reports from various headquarters, collections of 
orders, compilations made preparatory to historical writing, etc., relating to 
the campaigns from 1894 to 1920. NA 8857-9462 


G. MANCHURIAN INCIDENT (1931-32) 

Shéwa roku-shichi nen jihen kaigun senshi WB #i7v-+ +e SS HERE 
(Naval war history. Incident of 1931-32). Ten volumes of the thirteen-volume 
set of the official printed, published history, issued by the Naval General Staff, 
with index volume. “NA” numbers of the volumes in order are: NA 12743 
(index), 12755, 12752, 12753, 12754, 12741, (missing, “Part 6”), 12762, 12740, 
(missing, “Part 9”), 12056, 12759, (missing, Sembi shik6) 


H. CHINA INCIDENT (1937-41) AND THE GREAT EAST ASIA WAR (1941-45) 


Shina jthen koseki chosa shiryé toji RIB Hh di Ae AAA KR (China in- 


cident awards examination materials), 1940-41. Marked ‘military top secret,” 
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mimeographed, detailed battle reports, etc., from various units, submitted to 
the Awards Examination Committee of the Navy Ministry, arranged in tied 
volumes. NA 12226-56 


Dai Téa sensé késeki chésashiry6 toji (Great East Asia war awards examina- 
tion materials), 1941-45. Some 1,300 stitched volumes of this series, scattered, 
mostly between the “NA” numbers indicated, but some later. Reports of vari- 
ous units, ships, operations, etc., arranged chronologically for each unit. NA 
11366-12733 


Hokaku shinkensho ni kansuru ken }p eRe A = A>“ fF (Matters relat- 
ing to prize courts), 1943-45. Typed or mimeographed, handwritten reports 
from various naval stations, relating to prize courts. Indexed and arranged 
chronologically in stitched volumes. NA 10512-18 

Miscellaneous records, generally not in series, relating mostly to World 
War II. NA 13125-13227, 13239-13251, 13261-13402 


VI. Records of Special Detachments, Seasonal Maneuvers, 
Training Cruises, and Individual Ships 


Meiji san-ju-go nen ken-Ei kantai kankei shorui ®]}3=+-H7F HER 
8% 2-34 (Papers relating to the squadron dispatched to England, 1902). De- 
tailed, handwritten, mimeographed reports in stitched volumes. NA 11357-60 

Taisho san-shi nen ken-Bei shitai kankei shorui KEE=P sk KKRRAB 
# #4 (Papers relating to the units dispatched to America, 1914~15). Hand- 
written copies of dispatches, arranged chronologically in stitched volumes. 
NA 11232-49 


Shiki enshi ki pQ4e yy 7% Zt (Records of seasonal manuevers), 1906-09. NA 
9101-34 


Renshi kantai qunké kinen $74 SRM ZS. (Souvenirs of training 
squadron cruises), 1917-36. Bound, printed volumes of photographs of naval 
ships, personnel, persons, and places visited, etc., by the training squadron, 
issued by the Training Squadron Command. NA 12967-80 


Kansen kéd6 bo i @n47Bj fF (Register of ship movements), 1900-24. Daily 
tables, arranged chronologically, giving under each date the ship’s name, place 
of arrival, location, point of departure, destination, and occasional notes as 
appropriate. NA 9138-85 

Individual ship’s logs for various years between 1894 and 1920. NA 10248- 
10483 


VII. Naval Station and Naval Harbor Returns, Regulations, 
Official Reports, and Construction Reports 


[Place name] Chinjufu [or Ko]... hokoku $m =F AF (WE) ... #R4E ([Place 
name] Naval Station [or Naval Harbor]...reports), 1890-1902, 1941-44. De- 
tailed reports, arranged chronologically and according to the type of activity, 
in separate stitched volumes for Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru, and 
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Muroran Naval Stations and Ominato Naval Harbor. NA 9291-9336A, 9696- 
9730 

[Activity] hi ret kt. . FfAj#H (Confidential orders and regulations of [ Activ- 
ity]), 1941-44. Looseleaf volumes of printed orders, etc., issued by various naval 
activities. NA 12882-12915 

[Activity] natki... PA#i (Regulations of [Activity]), 1941-45. Similar to 
Hi rei ki above. NA 12950-57 

Maizuru Chinjufu koho #¢ #8 Ga <¥ Hy ZR (Maizuru Naval Station official re- 
ports), 1944. Looseleaf volumes of official reports issued by the station. NA 
12856-58 


Koji Shunké hokoku TAH (Reports of completion of construction), 
1895-1906 and other scattered years. Handwritten reports in stitched volumes, 


issued by various naval stations. NA 9421-9462, 13487-13502 


VIII. Records and Publications Relating to General 
Naval Organization and History 


Kawamura hakushaku yori kannoé shorut Ji #14 FF a Y $B (Papers 
turned over by Count Kawamura), 1881-84. Original correspondence and 
enclosures from Count Kawamura Sumiyoshi (1841-1904). NA 10616-30 

Kaigun seidé enkaku ¥j § Hill 74H (History of naval institutions). Bound, 
printed volumes, marked confidential, issued by the Secretariat of the Navy 
Ministry, 1939-40. NA 12921-38, 60012-23 

Kinsei teikoku kaigun shiyo if {> ¥E 3B SP EE (Short history of the imperial 
navy in modern times). Four copies of a single, bound, printed-volume history, 
compiled by the Zaidan hdjin kaigun ytshi kai and published by that society 
in Toky6, 1938. It traces the establishment of Japan’s modern navy, changes 
in administration and command, history of military preparedness, and rela- 
tions of the navy and the court; gives a summary of naval battles and incidents; 
and describes relations with foreign area; charts and references are appended. 
NA 13252-55 

Kaigun ky kaiji yoran #5 Hp Hh EE (Navy and naval affairs survey), 
1927 ——. Printed bound volumes, issued annually by the Yusha kai in Tokyo. 
NA 12958-62 

Kaigun yoran 3% (Navy survey), 1935-44. Printed, bound volumes, issued 
annually by the Kaigun yushii kai, Toky6, discussing such subjects as military 
preparedness of foreign countries, Japan’s naval vessels, ordnance, air force, 
provisions and clothing, naval construction in Japan and abroad, the China 
incident, etc. NA 12843-55 


IX. Index of Navy Publications 


Kanko tosho mokuroku Fi 47 fm BSR (Index of publication), 1928-35. 
Lists and gives brief descriptions of publications issued by each naval office, 
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etc., during the period reported on. Original reports in stitched volumes. NA 
10504-10511A 


X. Blueprints 


es fl f@- - (Blueprints). Blueprints of naval vessels, armament, 
navigation, and engine room equipment, ordnance, etc. NA 50001-38 and scat- 
tered between NA 13487 and 13502 


MILITARY RECORDS 
I. Files of Correspondence 
A. RECEIVED BY THE WAR MINISTRY AND ITS PREDECESSORS, GENERAL 


Dai nikki KAR (Great daily record), 1872-1918. Handwritten copies of 
unrestricted correspondence received, arranged chronologically, and indexed 
in tied volumes. NA 16392-17063, 18620-18726 

Mitsu dai nikki # (Confidential great daily record), 1873-1940. Handwritten 
copies of confidential correspondence, reports, etc., received, arranged chron- 
ologically, under subject heads, and indexed in tied volumes. NA 14576-14780, 
16271-74, 18944-60 


Riku kimitsu dai nikki i (Army secret great daily record), 1934-40. 
Handwritten copies of army secret correspondence and reports, etc., received 
arranged chronologically, under subject heads, and indexed in tied volumes. 
NA 14224-39) 


Gunji kimitsu dai nikki 9s 34 #8 # (Military secret great daily record), 1899- 
1933. Handwritten copies of military secret correspondence and reports, etc., 
received, arranged chronologically under subject heads, and indexed in tied 
volumes. NA 16105-30M 


Ichi dai nikki % (Class one great daily record), 1880-1911. Handwritten 
copies of correspondence and reports, received from top-level originators, such 
as the cabinet, other ministries, etc. arranged chronologically under originator 
heads and indexed in tied volumes. NA 17568-17886 


Ni dai nikki %X (Class two great daily record), 1880-1912. Original and 
handwritten copies of correspondence received from such originators as General 
Staff Headquarters, Inspectorate General of Military Training, Formosa gov- 
ernor general, etc., arranged chronologically under originator heads and in- 
dexed in tied volumes. NA 14781-15356 

San dai nikki # (Class three great daily record), 1880-1911. Original and 
handwritten copies of correspondence and reports received on such subjects as 
guards, conferences, etc., arranged chronologically under subject and originator 
heads and indexed in tied volumes. NA 17887-18137 

Yon dai nikki § (Class four great daily record), 1880-1910. Original and 
handwritten copies of correspondence and reports received from divisional 
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commander, etc., arranged chronologically under orginator heads and _ in- 
dexed in tied volumes. NA 15608-15928 

Go dai nikki {R (Class five great daily record), 1874-1911. Original and 
handwritten copies of correspondence and reports, received from lesser military 
commands, arranged chronologically under originator heads and indexed in 
tied volumes. NA 15357-15607 


B. RECEIVED BY THE WAR MINISTRY AND ITS PREDECESSORS, RELATING TO OPERATIONS 
IN FOREIGN AREAS 


(1) Operations in Manchuria: 

Man dai nikki #% (Manchuria great daily record), 1904-41. Handwritten, 
typed, dittoed, and printed copies of correspondence and reports received, 
relating to Japanese military operations in Manchuria, unrestricted, arranged 
chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. NA 14458-14539, 15929-16104, 
16131-97, 16202-21, 60101—-03 

Man mitsu dai nikki 3% (Manchuria confidential great daily record), 
1933. Handwritten, typed, dittoed, and printed copies of confidential cor- 
respondence and reports received, relating to Japanese military operations in 
Manchuria, arranged chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. Single 
volume of probably a long series. NA 19951 

Riku Man fu dai nikki [i jj 2% (Army Manchuria unrestricted great daily 
record), 1942. Handwritten, typed, dittoed, and printed copies of unrestricted 
correspondence and reports received, relating to Japanese military operations 
in Manchuria, arranged chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. Several 
volumes only of a probably long series. NA 19205-10 

Riku Man mitsu dai nikki 3% (Army Manchuria confidential great daily 
record), 1940. Handwritten, typed, dittoed, and printed copies of confidential 
army correspondence received, relating to Japanese military operations in 
Manchuria, arranged chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. Volume 
one of a probably long series. NA 19829 

Riku Man kimitsu dai nikki #9 (Army Manchuria secret great daily record), 
1933-40. Handwritten, typed, dittoed, and printed copies of secret correspond- 
ence and reports received, relating to Japanese military operations in Man- 
churia, arranged chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. NA 14540-51 


(2) Operations during World War I: 

O ju dai nikki fx (Europe received great daily record), 1914-26. Hand- 
written, typed, dittoed, and printed copies of unrestricted correspondence and 
reports received, relating to Japanese military operations in World War I, ar- 
ranged chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. NA 14345-14457 


(3) Operations in Siberia: 
Shi mitsu dai nikki pq ¥ (Siberia confidential great daily record), 1918-26. 
Handwritten copies of confidential correspondence and reports received, relat- 
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ing to Japanese military operations in the Siberian expedition, arranged 
chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. NA 14240-14344 


(4) Operations in China: 

Riku Shi fu dai nikki Pe 2% (Army China unrestricted great daily record), 
1928-42, broken. Original and handwritten mimeographed, dittoed, and 
printed copies of correspondence and reports, relating to Japanese military 
operations in China, including maps, charts and photographs, arranged 
chronologically under various heads and indexed in tied volumes. NA 16222-68 

Riku Shi mitsu dat nikki % (Army China confidential great daily record), 
1928-44, broken. Original and handwritten mimeographed, dittoed, and 
printed copies of correspondence and reports, relating to Japanese military 
operations in China, arranged chronologically under various heads and in- 
dexed in tied volumes. NA 14001-14223A, 19869-84, 26634 

Riku Shi kimitsu dai nikki % #% (Army China secret great daily record). 
Original and handwritten mimeographed, dittoed, and printed copies of secret 
correspondence and reports, relating to Japanese military operations in China, 
arranged chronologically under various heads and indexed in tied volumes or 
loose. NA 14552-14575 


(5) Operations in Asia: 

Riku A fu dai nikki wi (Army Asia unrestricted great daily record), 1945. 
Handwritten, mimegraphed, dittoed, and printed copies of correspondence 
received, relating to Japanese military operations in the Great East Asia war 
(1941-5). Loose sheets of probably a single volume of what is probably a long 
series. NA 60104 

Riku A mitsu dai nikki # (Army Asia confidential great daily record), 1942, 
1945. Handwritten, mimeographed, dittoed and printed copies of confidential 
correspondence received, and printed copies of notifications issued by the 
adjutant, etc., relating to military operations in the Great East Asia war (1941- 
45), arranged chronologically and indexed in tied volumes. NA 16275-16333, 
60120 


C. SENT BY THE WAR MINISTRY AND ITS PREDECESSORS 


Sdtatsu nikki 3% 3% (Daily record of correspondence sent), 1874-99. Hand- 
written copies, chronologically arranged in tied volumes, of correspondence 
sent. NA 19533-43, 19671-96 

Sdtatsu sho genké 27C fi, (Drafts of correspondence sent), 1877-79. Hand- 
written drafts of correspondence sent, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. 
NA 19970-75 


D. EXCHANGED BY THE WAR MINISTRY AND ITS PREDECESSORS WITH HIGH GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES 


Sho-sh6 #§44 (Various ministries), 1871-86. Handwritten copies of corre- 
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spondence, arranged chronologically under ministry heads in tied volumes. 
NA 18186-18236, 19165-67, 19176-77 

Sho-ken #6 #@ (Various prefectures), 1872-82. Handwritten copies of corre- 
spondence received from governors of prefectures, arranged chronologically in 
tied volumes. NA 19161-64, 19168, 19171, 19173-75, 19178-88, 19200-03 

Kan’in-bu sho-shé no bu ‘s#hEeSRAZHS (Departments of government 
offices, departments of various ministries), 1879. A handwritten register and 
purport of correspondence received from other ministries, bureaus, municipal, 
and prefectural offices, etc., chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 19797 

Sho-kan 6fuku todome 74-48 (Correspondence exchanged with various 
ministries), 1868-95. Handwritten copies of correspondence, arranged chrono- 
logically in tied volumes under ministry heads and according to whether sent 
or received. NA 19719-28 

Hingi & i (Proposals), 1881. Handwritten copies of correspondence sent by 
the War Ministry to officials of the Great Council of State. NA 19860 

Naikaku yA (Cabinet), 1886. Copies of handwritten correspondence re- 
ceived by the War Ministry from the Cabinet, arranged chronologically in 
stitched volumes. NA 19798 

Gydsetkan tassho todome 47 R'p7j#2B (Correspondence sent to administra- 
tive officials), 1893-1916. Handwritten copies, arranged chronologically in 
stitched volumes. NA 19701-07 


E. RECEIVED BY THE WAR MINISTRY AND ITS PREDECESSORS FROM GENERAL STAFF 
HEADQUARTERS 


Sambé hombu EAH (General Staff Headquarters), 1870-90. Handwritten 
copies, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 19212-34 


F. EXCHANGED BY VARIOUS OPERATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Ukesho 3% @# (Letters of acknowledgment), 1868-78. Handwritten copies of 
written acknowledgments sent by various operational headquarters, arranged 
chronologically in tied volumes. NA 19767-74, 19865-67 

Ju-kan todome # yy (Correspondence received), 1877. Handwritten copies 
of correspondence received by Imperial Headquarters, arranged chronologically 
in stitched volumes. NA 19738—40 

Rai-kan toji 3eeR RR (Correspondence received), 1871-1941. Copies of cor- 
respondence received by Imperial Headquarters, arranged chronologically in 
stitched volumes. NA 19620-39 


G. RECEIVED BY VARIOUS BUREAUS OF THE WAR MINISTRY 
Hi-shi kyoku Fs Jy (Secret Historical Bureau), 1872-73. Handwritten 
copies, chronologically arranged in stitched volumes. NA 19708-13 
Dai Ikkyoku $§—Jxy (First Bureau), 1873-79. Handwritten copies, chronolog- 
ically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18237-65 
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Dai Ni Kyoku — (Second Bureau), 1874-79. Handwritten copies, chronolog- 
ically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18266—73 

Dai San Kyoku == (Third Bureau), 1873-79. Handwritten copies, chronolog- 
ically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18274-91 

Dai Yon Kyoku pq (Fourth Bureau), 1879. Handwritten copies, chron- 
ologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18292-95 

Dai Go Kyoku ¥ (Fifth Bureau), 1873-75, 1875. Handwritten copies chron- 
ologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18296-18307 

Dai Roku Kyoku ;\ (Sixth Bureau), 1873-85. Handwritten copies, chron- 
ologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18308-18357 

Somu Kyoku $##% fy (General Affairs Bureau), 1879-86. Handwritten copies, 
chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18901-24 

Nikki ¥ # (Daily records), 1868-95. Handwritten copies, assembled by the 
First Section of the General Affairs Bureau, in tied volumes. NA 19547-67 

Mitsu jury6 hensatsu 38 35 #9 fF (Collection of confidential correspondence 
received), 1900-05. Handwritten copies of confidential correspondence received 
by the General Affairs Bureau, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. 
NA 18727-35 

Gunji kimitsu jury6 hensatsu 9% Ht #8 &% 5S GH HG BF (Collection of military 
secret corespondence received), 1900-04. Handwritten copies of military secret 
correspondence received by the general affairs bureau, chronologically arranged 
in tied volumes. NA 18931-36 

Various titles, being generally collections of correspondence received by the 
General Affairs Bureau, in handwritten copies, chronologically arranged in tied 
volumes. 1885-1903. NA 18397-18523B 


II. Collections of Papers 


A. PERMANENT FILES OF THE WAR MINISTRY 

Eizon shorui #_.4¢3¢%R (Permanent papers), 1911-41. Handwritten, type- 
written, printed, dittoed, or mimeographed originals or copies of reports, etc., 
received by the War Ministry and filed in chronological volumes under various 
heads. Under the ké part, are found papers relating to orders, regulations, 
replacements, ceremonies, clothing, badges, military service, supplies, calls, 
levies, appointments, duties, personnel rosters, reports on documents, rewards, 
pensions, intendance, education, security, requisitions, prisons, etc. Under the 
otsu Z part, are found papers relating to land descriptions, construction plans, 
ordnance, inspections, replacements, education, communications, military 
courts, special examinations, relief, disasters, etc. NA 17064-17567 


B. RELATING TO INCIDENTS, EXPEDITIONS, WARS, ETC. 


(1) Formosan incident (1874-75): 
Taiwan shobun 3 ip @t 5} (Measures taken relating to Formosa), 1874-75. 
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Handwritten copies of correspondence, etc., of the War Department, arranged 
chronologically in tied volumes. NA 19644—49 


(2) Korea (1876-1945): 

Chosen jihen tojikomi GRRE 3 4 BSA (Korean incident file), and various 
other titles, 1876-1945. Handwritten, dittoed, mimeographed, and printed 
originals and copies of correspondence, reports, etc., received by the War 
Ministry, relating to Korea, including data relating to military operations, 
uprisings, foreign relations, Japanese employees in the Korean government, 
etc. Arranged chronologically under various titles and heads in tied volumes. 
NA 18524-60 


(3) Satsuma rebellion (1877): 

Demp6é hensatsu BRA (Collection of telegrams), 1877. Handwritten 
copies of telegrams sent by the Headquarters of the Punitive Army, arranged 
chronologically in tied volumes. NA 19807-12 

Demp6 toji #% (Collection of telegrams), 1877. Handwritten copies of tele- 
grams sent by the Osaka Punitive Army Affairs Office, arranged chronologically 
in tied voiumes. NA 23673-93 

Zas-shorui 3 3¥%Fj (Miscellaneous papers), 1877. Miscellaneous, handwritten 
papers of the Army Staff Headquarters, arranged chronologically in tied 
volumes. NA 19856-58 

Zassho if 3 (Miscellaneous papers). 1877. Handwritten correspondence, 
records, diaries, etc., of various units, principally in the First and Second 
Brigades of the Punitive Command Headquarters, arranged under unit or 
subject heads in tied volumes. NA 26358-26409 


(4) Ibaraki and Saitama prefecture riots (1884): 

Ibaraki Saitama boto jiken hokoku sho yp RGESUERES (Reports 
of the riots in Ibaraki and Saitama prefectures), 1884. Handwritten copies of 
correspondence, reports, etc., received by the War Ministry, arranged chron- 
ologically in tied volume. NA 19795 
(5) Sino-Japanese war (1894-95): 

Meiji ni-jii-shichi-hachi nen seneki nikki Ys —-+--b A 4E ERE ARE (Daily 
record of the war of 1894-95). Originals and copies, in handwritten, dittoed, 
mimeographed, and printed form, of correspondence, reports, and other papers 
received by the War Ministry. NA 16336-91 

Rikugun hokoku [eR #Ra: (Army reports), 1895. Dittoed reports, issued by 
the War Ministry, relating to operations in the Sino-Japanese war, arranged 
chronologically in tied volume. NA 19779 

Senshi hensan jumbi shorui ‘FR SB jg HS HE fi BE HA (Papers prepared for the 
compilation of the war history), 1895. Dittoed, handwritten reports of condi- 
tions in China, arranged chronologically in tied volumes. NA 19820-22 

Ni-ju-shichi-hachi nen seneki guntai hatchaku hokoku —+-L/A4ERR EE 
R25 44 (Reports of arrival and departure of forces in the war of 1894-95). 
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Mimeographed or dittoed handwritten reports received by the War Ministry, 
arranged chronologically in tied volume. NA 19824 

Shinkoku jthen shorui hensatsu fi BQ3 ORG RF (Collection of papers 
relating to China incidents), 1894-1905. Handwritten copies of correspondence 
received, etc., by the War Ministry, arranged chronologically in tied volumes. 
NA 18564-18619 


(6) Boxer rebellion (1900): (See item directly above). 


(7) Russo-Japanese war (1904-05): 

Meiji san-jti-shichi-hachi nen seneki ni kansuru Man-ju shorui hoi WY=+ 
A /\4E FRE = > 0v HES SERA HUGH (Unrestricted correspondence received 
relating to Manchuria. Papers supplement. War of 1904-05). NA 16198-16201 

Rin mitsu shorui [§% 333A (Emergency confidential papers), 1904-06. 
Mimeographed handwritten copies of reports, etc., arranged chronologically 
under various heads in tied volumes. NA 18925-30 

Meiji san-ju-shichi-hachi nen Nichi-R6 senshi A $E¥R 3 (History of the 
Russo-Japanese war, 1904-05). Official, printed, published history, issued by 
the General Staff Headquarters. NA 29360-80 


Nichi-R6 senshi reishé sha A RRR PFFIE (Incidents in the Russo-Japanese 
war). Official printed, published volume, compiled and issued by the Rikugun 
Daigakké, 1917. NA 29400 


(8) World War I (1914-20): 
Seneki furyo ni kansuru shorut ik fe ¢F = BH AV HAA (Papers relating to 
prisoners of war), 1914-20. Handwritten or printed reports, correspondence, 


etc., received by the War Ministry, arranged chronologically and indexed in 
tied volumes. NA 19204, 1974445 


Sho-kimmu rei toji #5 Sh¥s4p#R (Collection of various duty orders), 1918-20. 
Copies, filed by the War Ministry, chronologically in tied volume. NA 19859 


Oshii sens6 gaiyd Be ARR 4eHEE (Outline of the European war). Ten kan 
of a twenty-five kan set of a printed official history, published for the use of 
Japanese officers, in Toky6, 1931-32, by the Military Club Headquarters, for 
General Staff Headquarters. NA 29399 
(9) Siberian expedition (1918-22): 

Shibert shuppei yasen kétsi-bu gyému teiyd Pq Le Fi] WH Fe BF RE Hh Sh Ee 
##2 HE (Summary of activities of the field communications department of 
the Siberian expedition), 1918-24. Mimeographed, handwritten, stitched 
volumes. NA 19254-58 

Shiberi shuppet... PGJEFI He ... (Siberian expedition. ..), 1918-22. Col- 
lections of dispatches, reports, etc., relating to military police reports, organ- 
ization and mobilization, operational orders, etc. Handwritten, arranged 
chronologically under these heads in tied volumes. Three of a four-volume set. 
NA 19259, 19600-02 
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(10) Kanto (Chien-tao) incident (1920-22): 

Kanto jikin kankei shorui fi B 34-4 BAA (Papers relating to the Chien-tao 
incident), 1920-22. Copies of handwritten correspondence, etc., received by the 
the War Ministry, relating to incident arising over the Chien-tao section of Kirin 
province adjacent to Korea. Chronologically arranged and indexed in tied 
volume. NA 19841 
(11) Shantung expedition (1927): 

Shéwa ni nen Santé shuppei toji Wy #p—4F Wy yi Hy RR (Papers relating to 
the Shantung expedition, 1927). Supplement to Mitsu dai nikki of 1927. Hand- 
writen copies of correspondence, reports, etc., received by the War Ministry, 
arranged under various heads in tied volume. NA 19718 

Hoku-Shina chihé ni okeru rekkoku seiryoku no garyé JE ¥ Hh HA =F 
wv Fil 47) 7 HEE (Summary of the strength of the powers in the North China 
area), 1928. Printed report, issued by General Staff Headquarters, following 
Shantung expedition. NA 29621-22 
(12) China incident (1937-41) and Great East Asia war (1941-45): 

Sakusen meiret tojt PE RR YAY EE (Field orders), 1937-45. Handwritten original 
or mimeographed copies of field orders of various units. Indexed. NA 28812-60 

Hetyé chishi ¥i hz (Terrain descriptions), 1941-44. Printed reports of 
terrain of various places, issued by General Staff Headquarters. NA 29546-70 

Kansho i (Ultimate victory), 1943. Copies of a broken series of a magazine 
for Japanese officers, prepared by the Kwantung Army Command. NA 29652-55 


Shi-fukkaku shi kei hyd 3& #p¥R IEF (Tables of total expnditures in 
China), 1945. Handwritten reports of various officers and units of expenses in 
China, drawn against the Army emergency military expense account, in tied 
volumes. NA 26664, 93 

Dai Toa gen’an toji FYE (Original plans for Great East Asia), 
1942. Handwritten originals or typed or mimeographed copies of rescripts, 
correspondence, reports, etc., relating to plans for Great East Asia, collected 
in tied volumes by the Inspection Section. NA 19777-78 

Miscellaneous records of various units and offices, under a variety of titles, 
relating to procurement and expenditures. Handwritten, in tied volumes. 
1937-45. NA 28939-86 

Riku mitsu toji be x # (Army confidential papers), 1943-45. Printed, con- 
fidential orders, issued by the War Ministry, indexed and chronologically ar- 
ranged in stitched volumes. NA 18961-63 

Riku Shi mitsu toji Be 8 (Army China confidential papers), 1941. 
Printed confidential notifications, notices, etc., relating to operations in China, 
issued by the war minister, vice-minister, adjutant, etc., indexed and chron- 
ologically arranged in tied volume. NA 19952 


Kokumin kinro jimu tetyd fj Re) 45 te (Handbook of national serv- 
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ice), 1945. Three copies of a printed volume, containing a collection of laws, 
orders, etc., issued by the War Ministry. NA 19853-55 


Cc. RELATING TO MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Gaikoku bukan yohei kankei shorui SQ ak’ er HF BAG AG (Papers relating 
to employment of foreign officers), 1870-1922. Originals and copies of hand- 


written, typed, or printed correspondence sent and received by the War Min- 
istry, and other relevant papers, indexed and arranged chronologically in tied 
volumes. NA 19641-43, 19650-51, 19653-55 

Meiji san-ju-shi nen rikugun ki-nai kasai torishirabe sho Wyz=-+- PG 4-- bE 
aE PAYA RIK Jk @F (Papers in army records for investigating fires, 1901), 1901. 
Handwritten correspondence, reports, etc., received by the War Ministry, in 
tied volume. NA 19863 


Furyo shorui # j§#*%%j (Prisoner of war papers), 1904-45. Sixteen volumes 
of handwritten records, photographs, maps, etc. Tied. NA 29060-63 

Meiji Tenné hégyo ni kansuru riku toku toji RISKS hi = Ba - PER 
(Army special papers relating to the death of Emperor Meiji), 1912. Hand- 
written copies of correspondence received and sent by the War Ministry, and 
other papers, indexed and chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 
19241-50 

Gunji kankei Meiji Tenno go-denki shirys PRBRWEKZ AMARA 
(Materials relating to military matters for a biography of Emperor Meiji), 1867- 
1912. A handwritten chronology, compiled by Takeuchi Ieki, revised by 
Oshima Ken’ichi. NA 26259-26312 


Shina kome kankei shorui RPK RAGHEB (Papers relating to Chinese rice), 
1918. Confidential reports to the War Ministry from the Emergency Rice Ad- 
ministration Investigation Section. A second volume to 1921 is missing. NA 
19652. 

Heiwa joyaku kankei shorui 2BAVVEXI BREA (Papers relating to peace 
treaties), 1918-30. Handwritten, typed, or printed copies of treaties, reports, 
notes, etc., relating to treaty negotiations, in Japanese and European languages, 
chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 18142-65 


Dai tkkai naishi dai san kai heiwa kaigi kansuru shorui #—|e) 74 = HB =I| 
2 fil @ age BG SAG OC(Papers relating to the first to the third peace con- 
ferences), 1899, 1907, 1913. Collection of booklets and papers relating to the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 and the London Conference of 1913. 
NA 18166-68 

Heiwa j6yaku Kokusai Remmei kankei shorui A8Fp eee) By BE hh BA BA 
(Papers relating to peace treaties and the League of Nations), 1918-21. Hand- 
written or printed correspondence and copies of treaties in various languages, 
etc., in tied volumes. NA 18138-41 


Kokusai Remmei kankei shorui faq BE Wifi BAG ZEAA (Papers relating to the 
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League of Nations), 1924-33. Reports, proceedings, agreements, etc., in various 
languages, in tied volume. NA 18169 

Kokusai Remmei kankei gumbi seigen ni kansuru shorui 9 (ig Hl] BR = BHA 
)v #34 (Papers relating to limitation of armaments in the League of Nations), 
1921. Collected by Japanese army representative at the Washington Confer- 
ence. NA 18176 

Washinton Kaigi fukumeisho furoku Juv > » metre (Report 
of the Washington Conference, supplement). An original manuscript of report 
from Japanese army representative at the Washington Conference, marked “top 
secret.” NA 18185 

Kaigi roku furoku @ri PR (Conference record, supplement), 1921. 
Mimeographed proceedings in English of the Committee on Pacific and Far 
Eastern Questions at the Washington Conference. NA 18177-78 

Kafu Kaigi ni kansuru shimbun kijt #é Af Gr ge — BA -- HH BH ZL (News- 
paper articles relating to the Washington Conference). Summaries of articles 
in English, December 1921 to January 1922, transmitted to the War Ministry 
by the Japanese army representative at the Washington Conference. NA 18179 

Kaigi jimu ni kansuru sho-kitei sono-ta ¢y i HB = BY > v Gh BLE HV th 
(Rules, etc., relating to the business of the conference). Collection of the 
Japanese army representative at the Washington Conference. NA 18180 

Kafu Kaigi koéki bunka tin-kai hokoku gembun fe fF Grit HLZ4) Fl EB 
$7 343 4: Jif 3 (Original report of the Committee on Aircraft of the Washington 
Conference). Transmitted by the Japanese army representative at the Wash- 
ington Conference. NA 18181 


K6taishi denka no mae kézetsu no tame Kafu kaigi no gairan BAF FE 
Bu ae cet 7 Be 8 AF @ de 7 HEEE (Survey of the Washington Conference for a 
lecture before His Highness the Crown Prince). A handwritten manuscript of 
forty pages. NA 18182 

Kunrei tojt Z| 4¢#B (Instructions), 1921. Typed, dittoed instructions from 
the war minister to the Japanese army representative at the Washington Con- 
ference, Major General Tanaka, dated October 1, 1921. Marked “top secret.” 
NA 18183 

Rikugun kankei giji roku bunrui. Kafu Kaigt... PETE BAT we hh 
it @ ge (An assortment of proceedings relating to the army. Washington Con- 
ference...). NA 18184-85 

Kokusai kaigi kankei shorui BiB @ a BAA (Papers relating to inter- 
national conferences), 1925-34. Collection of papers relating mostly to con- 
ferences on armament limitation. NA 18170-74 

Gumbi shukushé mondai kankei shorui ‘(gti > FRA BAG SHH “(Papers re- 
lating to the question of armament reduction), 1923-31. NA 18175 


Gumbi seiri kankei toji SSBB GRRE (Papers relating to the disposition of 
armaments), 1922-26. Handwritten and mimeographed reports from various 
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army units to the War Ministry, indexed and chronologically arranged in tied 
volumes. NA 19235-37 

Kakkoku ni gunki kyokyu ni kansuru top 4B] = Pee = BA 
(Papers relating to supplying weapons to various countries), 1914-22. NA 
19238-39 

Seid6d chésa ni kansuru shorui ‘il FE 4 AE = BA ~ HAA (Papers relating to 
the investigation of army institutions), 1924. Reports and recommendations of 
the committee, headed by the vice-minister of war, Lt. General Urano, ap- 
pointed in 1924 to study the entire military organization in Japan. NA 19478-81 


III. Orders, Notifications, Proclamations, Regulations, etc., 
Issued by the War Ministry and Higher Authorities 


Saika genko 3 Wy Jit#% (Drafts of imperial sanctions), 1880-84. Handwritten 
drafts from the files of the Secretariat of the Lord of the War Ministry, chron- 
ologically arranged in stitched volumes. NA 19668-70 

Kaku-rei fukusatsu BAA} Ril] (Cabinet order reprints), 1888. Printed orders, 
issued by the prime minister, received by the General Affairs Bureau of the 
War Ministry, indexed and arranged chronologically in stitched volume. 
Probably one of a broken series. NA 19493 

Sho-ret nikki 44 4> ARR (Daily record of War Ministry orders), 1886-89. 
Printed or handwritten copies of orders, issued by the war minister, filed by 
the General Affairs Bureau of the War Ministry. NA 19495-99 

Sho-rei kunrei kokuji ké nikki W444 ASA (Class k6 daily record of War 
Ministry orders, instructions, and notices), 1886-1907. Handwritten or printed, 
issued by the War Ministry, indexed and chronologically arranged in stitched 
volumes. NA 19501-19 

Shé-rei kunrei kokuji otsu nikki Z, (Class otsu daily record of War Ministry 
orders, instructions, and notices), 1886-1907. Printed, issued by the War Min- 
istry, indexed and chronologically arranged in stitched volumes. NA 19520-28 

Nairei fy 4> (Departmental orders), 1940-45. Printed, loose leaf, arranged 
chronologically. NA 60121-25 

Shikirei nikki ¥§ Ap (Daily record of command orders), 1910-22. Handwritten 
calendar of orders issued by the War Ministry, giving date, order number, 
addressee and purport, in stitched volumes. NA 19583-94 

Dajokan tasshi Rie (Great Council of State notifications), 1874. One 
of broken series of printed volumes of notifications, indexed and arranged in 
chronological order in stitched volume. NA 26640 

Rikugunsh6 tasshi zensho BEA AE (Collected War Ministry notifica- 
tions), 1874-86. Printed notifications, issued by the War Ministry, indexed 
and arranged chronologically in tied volumes. NA 18766-18809 

Riku tasshi [i (War Ministry notifications), 1887-1904. Continuation of 
preceding item. NA 18736-65 
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Sh6 tasshi 44 (War Ministry notifications), 1882-1936. Handwritten copies of 
notifications issued by the War Ministry, arranged chronologically in tied 
volumes. NA 18964—79 

Honshé fukoku 4.44% 4 (Proclamations of this ministry), 1871-78. Hand- 
written copies of proclamations, issued by the War Ministry and predecessor, 
the Military Affairs Ministry. NA 18358-96 

Honsho futatsu (Proclamations of this ministry), 1879-81. Printed proclama- 
tions, issued by the War Ministry, dealing with such subjects as guards, rural 
reserves, conscription regulations, etc., indexed and arranged chronologically in 
tied volumes. NA 18810-16 

Kokuji nikki 4:55 8 #8 (Daily record of notices), 1886-90. Printed notices, 
issued by the war minister, filed by the General Affairs Bureau of the War 
Ministry, indexed and chronologically arranged in stitched volumes. NA 
19609-13 

Tsitchd nikki 3h (Daily record of notification), 1887-89. Handwritten 
and printed notifications, issued by the General Affairs Bureau of the War 
Ministry, indexed and chronologically arranged in tied volumes. NA 19529-32 

Kisoku #3 fi] (Regulations), scattered years. Printed regulations, issued by 
the War Ministry, in stitched volumes. NA 19295-19339 

Rikugun setki ruishi PER RFASE (Collection of army regulations), 1918- 
22, and scattered other years. Printed regulations, including imperial rescripts, 
War Ministry orders, orders of other ministries, laws, etc., compiled by the 
War Ministry Secretariat, indexed and arranged chronologically under subject 
heads in loose leaf volumes. NA 19260-93, 28306-94 


IV. Reports 


A. ROUTINE, FROM BUREAUS, UNITS, ETC, 


Nippo  # (Daily reports), 1876-1901. Handwritten reports of various bur- 
eaus, units, etc., to the War Ministry, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. 
NA 18980-19043 

Shuho 3% (Weekly reports), 1874, 1881-1901. Handwritten reports of 
various activities, transmitted to the General Affairs Bureau of the War Min- 
istry, chronologically in tied volumes. NA 1904464, 19714-17 

Geppd i ¥ (Monthly reports), 1876-1903. Handwritten copies of monthly 
reports from various bureaus, etc., to the War Ministry, arranged chronological- 
ly in tied volumes. NA 19065-19120 

Kihé 4:4 (Quarterly reports), 1879-1901. Handwritten copies of quarterly 
reports from various bureaus, army divisions, etc., to the War Ministry, ar- 
ranged chronologically in tied volumes. NA 19121-35 

Hannen-ho 4 2¢.  (Semiannual reports), 1886-95. Handwritten reports from 
various bureaus, army division, etc., to the War Ministry, arranged chronolog- 
ically in tied volumes. NA 18782-87 
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Sho-nai kak-kyoku nempo 44 Fy 4% iy4e 3% (Annual reports of the bureaus 
within the Ministry), 1878-97. Handwritten reports, received by the General 
Affairs Office of the War Ministry, arranged chronologically in tied volumes. 
NA 1913640 

..-kyoku... Jay (Reports of the... bureau), 1882. Handwritten reports, sub- 
mitted to the War Ministry Secretariat by the various bureaus within the de- 
partment, arranged chronologically under bureau name heads. NA 19434—-55 


B. INTELLIGENCE 


Joho toji -ERRRe (Intelligence reports), 1896-1900. Handwritten copies of 
originals of reports, received by the A.G.O., chronologically arranged in tied 
volumes. NA 19456-60 

Joho toji ¥e$8% (Regular reports), 1931-45. Mimeographed intelligence re- 
ports received from various units. Scattered between NA 29474 and 29511 

Jimu seiseki BS RR (Record of affairs), 1931-45. Mimeographed reports 
of conditions, issued by the Intelligence Report Section. Scattered between 
NA 29474 and 29511 


V. Diaries, Unit Histories, Combat Reports, etc. 


A. GREAT COUNCIL OF STATE AND WAR MINISTRY DIARIES 


Dajokan nisshi Fee's HE (Diary of the Great Council of State), 1868-86. 
Printed copies of correspondence sent, etc., in stitched volumes. NA 19340- 
19433, 19797-98 

Rikugunsho nisshi BE 44 A Zk (Diary of the War Ministry), 1872-83. Printed, 
chronologically arranged in stitched volumes. NA 18817-18900 


B. HISTORIES, DIARIES, REPORTS, ETC., OF ARMY UNITS 


Senki hensanryo. Fuzokhu-tai no ki BRZE SERFS BR J ZB (Collected ma- 
terials for battle records. Records of attached units), 1877-78. Handwritten 
diaries of units in the punitive expedition against the Kagoshima rebels. 
NA 26352-57 

Chésen-gun # fe’ (Korean army). Records of various kinds of the Korean 
army, under various titles and for scattered dates. NA 28253-28305 

Jokyé hokoku $R4Q#R4: (Records of conditions), 1913-45. Reports and 
records, under this and other titles, mimeographed and handwritten, of the 
Seventh Division. NA 23401-23675 

Jinchi nisshi fiir AZ (Field diary), Sento kdd6 shohd RREAFT BRR (De- 
tailed report of the course of the battle), Rekishi fxs (History), Nissht W z& 
(Dairy), etc. 1877-1945. Unsorted collection of various kinds of handwritten or 
mimeographed diaries, histories, etc., generally of units and headquarters from 
the divisional level down. NA 23701-26258 (1877-1945), 28402-28614 (1931-45), 
19976-23700 (1937-45), 27162-28253 (1941-45). 
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Meiji ni-jui-shichi-hachi nen Nisshin senshi Bj§—---L/\4E A is BRE (Sino- 
Japanese war history, 1894-95). Third volume only of printed, official history, 
issued by the General Staff Headquarters. No date or place of publication 
given. NA 24782 


VI Conscription, Mobilization, and Demobilization Records 


Sho-han chohei ikken Fe RER be —ff (The matter of conscription in the 
feudal fiefs), 1868. Handwritten copies of correspondence in tied volumes. 
NA 19802-03 

Chohei shin’an Bi 3+ (Investigation of conscription), 1879. Handwritten 
copies of correspondence sent by the chief of the Conscription Section. NA 
19804 

Rikugun déin keikaku kankei shorui BERG B HBB (Papers relat- 
ing to army mobilization plans), 1896. Handwritten papers of various kinds, 
issued by the Personnel Section of the War Ministry, relating to mobilization 
plans. NA 19949 

S6-déin keikaku kankei shorui th & 2+ HA (Papers relating to total 
mobilization plans), 1931-45. Tied volumes. Group includes mobilization plans 
for various units; titles may vary slightly. NA 28987-29004 

Gun shidan dodin keikaku rei ni tatsuru then Bhi HEARS = BH 
Vv FEL (Views of the mobilization plan orders of armies, divisions), 1939-43. 
Plan orders, marked “military secret,” printed by General Staff Headquarters. 
NA 19954-67 

Rikugun doin keikaku rei BERG B 3-44 (Army mobilization plan orders), 
1943. Printed orders, signed by the war minister. NA 60105, 60111 

Rikugun doin keikaku rei saisoku #f fi (Detailed rules of the army mobiliza- 
tion plan orders), 1943. Printed, signed, and issued by the war minister, bound 
chronologically. NA 19940-48 

Fukuin kankei shorui tojt #8 BBG Z RAR (Papers relating to demobiliza- 
tion), 1945. From various units. NA 29005-10 


VII. Personnel Records 


Shintai moshitate-sho #38 FA ¥Z# (Conduct statement), 1877-81. Handwrit- 
ten copies or original correspondence, etc., relating to promotions and demo- 
tions, in tied volumes. Titles may vary slightly. NA 19461—-76 

...meibo 42 $% (Personnel roster of ...), 1941-45. Handwritten, sometimes 
mimeographed, personnel rosters of various units, arranged in tied volumes 
under unit name heads. Titles may vary slightly. NA 28615-28811 

Rikugun ido tstiho PER RHR (Army transfer reports), 1942-43. Photo- 
stat copy of printed lists of names. NA 26643-63 

Rikugun id6 tsihé (Army transfer reports), 1945. Printed lists of names in 
bound volumes, issued by war minister. NA 19886-19939 
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Onkyt kankei shoko shorui Beep ere ie B34 (Papers of evidence relating 
to pensions), 1942-44. Handwritten papers of various units, in tied volumes. 
NA 29574-80 

Tokubetsu shigan sh6k6 satyd-sha ren meibo dee Bil BR HS BE ERA HS SD TE 
(Roster of persons selected as special officer candidates), 1945. Printed lists of 
names, issued by the War Ministry, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. 
NA 19754-19763 

Rikugun joi tsihd PE RRR’ pe 3BAFR (Announcements of advancements of army 
personnel in court rank), 1945. Printed announcements, restricted, arranged in 
chronological order in bound volumes. NA 19885 

Shok6 meibo WERE fe (Roster of officers), 1945-46. Handwritten rosters of 
army officers by units. NA 26314-51 

Rikugun senji meibo Pe BEREY fe (Army wartime personnel rosters), 1941- 
45. Handwritten data sheets of various units. NA 60500-61261 


VIII. Plans and Blueprints 


Kokuyt saisan genzai-kaku hokoku sho fuzoku zumen [B§4y 5 ESL AE RAR 
4 3 BET g5 [ial fay (Plans supplement to reports of present national properties), 
1911-45. Army construction plans, blueprints, and reports. Titles may vary 
slightly. NA 29064-29108, 29181-29263 

Rikugun setshiki hetki-zu Pe Hist 38 (Plans of army-type ordnance). 
Plans of railroads, tanks, weapons, etc., printed by Army Technical Head- 
quarters. NA 50101-21 


IX. Meteorological Reports 


Hiko tekihi kiroku FSFF PG FL (Records of suitability for flying), 1935- 
45. Handwritten, daily, meteorological reports, arranged chronologically in tied 
volumes. NA 26736-27161 

Handwritten, daily weather reports under various titles, chronologically 
arranged in tied volumes. NA 28861-28938 


Commercial and Industrial Records 


Copies of correspondence received by the minister of commerce and industry, 
handwritten, chronologically arranged in tied volumes. 1940-45. NA 60126-85 
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IMPORTANT MUSEUM ACCESSIONS IN 1949 
Edited by John A. Pope 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


China 
Ceramics. First millenium, A.D., model of farm courtyard, gray clay; H. 8”, L. 12”, W. 854”. 
[49.124-2] 


Textites. Ch’ing or later; strip of cross stitch from Szechuan province; L. 78”, W. 175%”. 


[49.104-1] 
Ch’ing or later; strip of cross stitch from Szechuan province; L. 6734”, W. 1554”. [49.104-2] 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS: FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 
Cambodia 
ScutpTvure. 13th century Khmer stone head; H. 22”. [1949.57] 
China 


Bronze. Han; mirror; twelve flat pallets around knob, four beasts in outer register; D. 71/4”. 


[1949.58]. 
3rd-4th century A.D.; mirror; gilt, seven figures of deities and four winged chimeras in center 


register; D. 514”. [1949.59a] 
T’ang; mirror; silvered; seven beasts in inner register; D. 814”. [1949.60a] 


CERAMics. T’ang; tomb figurine of horse and rider; three color glaze; H. 15”. [1949.54] 


Lacquer. Han; oval cup with two wing handles painted red and brown; L. 514”, W. 5”. 
[1949.133] 


ScuLpTure. 6th-7th century Buddhist stele with base; stele: H. 57”, W. 18”; base: H. 1814”, 
W. 2314”. [1949.61] 


Japan 


PAINTING. 14th century; Amida Nyorai walking on clouds; color on silk; H. 3814”, W. 19”. 
[1949.95] 


Korea 
CrERAMICs. Koryu; celadon bowl with floral design; H. 274”, D. 734”. [1949.131] 
Koryu; celadon bowl with three incised birds; H. 3”, D. 7”. [1949.132] 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
China 
Bronze. Shang; dagger-axe ko; bird design on handle; W. 214”, L. 1034”. (49.41) 


ScuLprureE. Late Chou; statuette of standing woman with traces of lacquer and pigment, from 
Ch’ang-sha; wood; H. 235%”. (49.42) 
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Japan 
Prints. The poet Narihira, signed Suzuki Harunobu gwa; ca. 1766; 514” x 1214”. (49.28) 
Young girl on temple steps, unsigned, attributed to Harunobu; second state; ca. 1766; 774” x 
1034”. (49.29) 
Court lady in boat, unsigned, attributed to Harunobu; ca. 1765; 814” x 11”. (49.30) 
Chrysanthemums and pinks, unsigned, attributed to Bunch6; ca. 1770; 534” x 13”. (49.31) 
The poet Michizane, signed Kitao Shigemasa gwa; ca. 1765; 514” x 1214”. (49.32) 
Hana6gi-ya with attendant, signed Isoda Koryisai gwa; fan print; ca. 1778; 1234” x 18”. 
(49.33) 
Princess Ise with attendant, signed Kiyonaga gwa; ca. 1784; 954” x 1434”. (49.34) 
Kneeling young girl with maid, signed Utamaro hitsu; ca. 1792; 10” x 15”. (49.35) 
Two young girls in moonlight, signed Choki gwa; ca. 1794; 1014” x 15”. (49.36) 
Two young women by stream, signed Choki gwa; ca. 1796; 10” x 15”. (49.391) 
Catching fireflies, signed Ch6ki gwa; ca. 1794; 934” x 1414”. (49.392) 
The actor Arashi Sangor6 II as Yoritomo, signed Shunshd gwa; 1770; 514” x 12”. (49.37) 
Black Danjuré, signed Shunshé gwa; 1781; 534” x 125%”. (49.38) 
The actor Segawa Kikunojo II, signed Shunshd gwa; ca. 1771; 10” x 15”. (49.39) 
Two wrestlers, signed Shunsh6 gwa; ca. 1771; 10” x 15”. (49.44) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
China 


Bronze. T’ang; early 7th century; censer with band of incised, stylized, petal-shaped motifs; 
cover with openwork floral motifs; gilt; H. 934” including cover, W. 554”. Purchase from 
the J. H. Wade Fund. [49.157] 


CerAMics. T’ang; porcelaneous ying-ch’ing vase; two imitation handles in shape of horned 
animal heads each holding a ring in its mouth, applied in relief; H. 2014”. Gift of Fanny 
Tewksbury King in memory of her sons, Ralph T. King and Woods King. [49.155] 


TEXTILE. Ming; compound satin; colored silks on yellow ground with geometric design; H. 
223/,"; W. 40”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. [49.9] 


Japan 
BRONZE. Fujiwara; ca. 900; bowl with incised design of flowers, leaves, birds, butterflies; gilt; 
H. 5”, W. 93%”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund [49.156] 


PAINTING. Early 17th century; “The crossing at Sano,” by Sotatsu; gray, black, rose, gold 
ground; on paper; horse and rider followed by man on foot; H. 51”, W. 4914”. Purchase 
from the John L. Severance Fund. [49.554] 


ScuLPTURE. Tempyo; gigaku mask expressing joy; wood; painted; used in ceremonial dance 
performances; H. 11”, W. 814”. Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. [49.158]. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII; HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS 
China 


Bronze. Shang; bronze chariot fitting; horizontal strip, with central semicircular protuberance; 
fine patina; decoration: confronted gaping dragons, below which is a t’ao-t’ieh mask; L. 
1314”, W. 114”. [896.1] 

Late Chou; bronze sword; so-called Huai style; patina is satiny, typically gray-green; hilt 
end of blade capped by masks in low relief; L. 2034”, W. 17/15”. [911.1] 


Ceramics. K’ang-hsi; ellipsoid porcelain vase with green crackle glaze; main body decorated 
with raised vertical ribs; H. 1354”, Dia. 7”. [850.1] 
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K’ang-hsi; kingfisher blue porcelain vase with truité glaze; ovoid body, long, cylindrical, 
slightly concave neck with saucerlike mouth; H. 1214”, Dia. 814”. [851.1] 


Japan 
CERAMICS. 18th century?; Imari ware; plate and covered bowl of white porcelain with reddish- 
brown background with meuallions of ships and figures of Dutchmen; Dia. of plate 93%”, 
Dia. of bowl, 414”. [878.1 (a,b,c)] 


Korea 


Bronze. Koryu; pitcher, high ovoid body with slender neck, having domed cap; short spout 
with hinged cover; green patina; H. 125%”, Dia. at widest point 47%”. [843.1] 

CERAMICS. Koryu; oil jar, gray-green glaze with mishima floral decorations. Compressed sphere 
with small neck; H. 134”; Dia. 334”. [842.1] 

Silla; unglazed earthenware bowl on stand, greyish black; inverted trumpet-shaped base 
has 3 sets of rectangular openings in 2 tiers; H. 1114”, Dia. 614”, neck, 334”. [849.1] 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: JOHN HERRON ART MUSEUM 
China 


Bronze. Late Eastern Chou; cylindrical vessel with three small feet, small ring handle; H. 
574”. (49.6) 
Han; gilt belt hook; L. 514”. (49.7) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI; WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART 
Central Asia 


PAINTING. 6th century; Buddhist fresco fragments; from Kyzil; (1) 75/15” x 55/16”; (2) 914” x 
8”; (3) 814” x 1775/16”. [49-23/1/2/3] 


China 


Bronze. Late Chou; 5th-3rd century B.c.; buckle, type hsien-pi; design of t’ao-t’ieh-like 
monster, with large ears, inlaid in silver, gold, malachite, and parts gilded; 574” 1. [49-26] 

Jabe. Shang; ceremonial implement of the type kuei; tan with traces of green and cinnabar; L. 
177/16”, W. 31%". [49-25] 

Middle Chou; ca. 800 B.c.; celtlike implement of unknown use; white jade with brown and 
yellow mottling; small end pierced; carved on faces and both edges in incised technique; 
7? fag” X fig” X Yo”. [49-2] 


PAINTING. T’ang; traditionally attributed to Ch’en Hung, active a.p. 730; “The eight officials”, 
color on silk; figures of six officials (first two lost) standing with hands clasped; four in civil 
garb; two in military armor; 3 colophons and 33 seals; 974” x 323%”. [49-40] 

Sung; 12th century?; album leaf; “Birds on a flowering branch”; color on silk; 9°/:.” x 
1014”; 8 seals. [49-13] 

Sung; Li Sung, active ca. 1190-ca. 1225; “A boat on a stormy sea”; round album leaf; ink 
and slight color on silk; greatest diameter 1014”. [49-79] 

Yiian; Chang Yen-fu, active first half of 14th century; “Birds, thorns, and bamboo”; dated 
in accordance with 1343 a.p.; 8 colophons, 27 seals; ink on paper; H. 25”, W. 30”. [49-19] 
Yiian; attributed to Yen Hui (first half of 14th century); “Kuan-yin seated by a waterfall”; 

ink, slight color, and gold on silk; H. 4334”, W. 22"5/1.”. [49-60] 

Ming; Hsia Ch’ang, 1388-1470; “The serene bank of the Hsiang River”; ink on paper; 6 
colophons. 21 seals. 30’ 934” x 1254”. [49-24] 

Ming; Shen Chou, 1427-1509; “Hollyhock and rock”; dated in accordance with 1475; ink 
and color on paper. 8 seals; H. 4934”, W. 1714”. [49-14] 
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Ming; attributed to Liu Ssu-i (active 1431); “Sage with attendants gazing at the moon”; 
probably 15th century; ink on silk; H. 40”, W. 6314”. [49-37] 


PoTTERY. Sui to early T’ang ca. a.p. 600; armored horse and rider, neutral glazed pottery with 
black, red and gold paint; H. 9°/15”, L. 754”, W. 314”. [49-9] 

T’ang; pair of riders on horseback; Tartar gentleman and lady; glazed terra cotta in white, 
yellow, green, and brown. (1) H. 1514”, L. 13”, W. 414”. (2) H. 1514”, L. 1434”, W. 
5". [49-22/1-2] 

Korea 

Bronze. 8th century; standing Buddha, possibly Sakyamuni; gilt bronze; H. 934”, W. 3/1,” at 

base. [49-18] 


Pottery. Korai; 11th-12th century; bowl; celadon, with carved lotus design on exterior, 
interior plain; H. 314”, D. 6%/1_”. [49-44] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
China 
CERAMICS. T’ang; ten glazed pottery tomb figures with traces of color in unglazed areas: two 
guardians, H. 39” and 38”; two officials. H. 3834” and 3614”; two earth-spirits, H. 3714” 


(each); two horses, H. 2014” x L. 2314” and H. 2014” x L. 2014”; two camels, H. 2114” x 
L, 2314” and H. 25” x L. 17”. [49.1/1-10] 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI: CITY ART MUSEUM 


China 


Bronze. Shang; vessel of the type ting; H. 7/15. [22:49] 
Late Chou; tiger; H. 214”. [174:49] 


Ceramics. T’ang; ewer; H. 634”. [289:49] 
Ming; pillow with painted decoration; H. 234”. [290:49] 


ScULPTURE. Han; clay tomb statuette of a woman; H. 1214”. [46:49] 


Japan 
Sword blade; 1848-64; by Tsunahiro; L. 2374”. [178:49] 


Tsuba; XVIII-XX century; collection of 342 with 31 items of miscellaneous sword furniture. 
[298-670:49] 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: SEATTLE ART MUSEUM 


China 


Bronze. Middle Chou or early Late Chou; bell: type chung; decoration of geometricized birds 
cast in low, flat relief; H. 754”. [ch 6.66] 

Late Chou or early Han; five girdle buckles; decoration inlaid in gold, silver, turquoise, and 
glass; L. 734”, 614”, 754”, 614", 7”. [ch 6.69-73] 

Shang; ting; t’ao-t’ieh body decoration and bird band above, inscription of one character with 
the niao and ko elements that now make yiian; H. 914”. [ch 6.76] 

Shang; chueh; t’ao-t’ieh body decoration, cicadas on spout and flaring rim; H. 9/,.”. 
[ch 6.77} 


CrRAMIcs. Sung; Ting yao, porcelain dish with flaring sides, red “persimmon” type glaze with 
traces of stenciled decoration of butterflies and flowers in gold; W. 5”. [ch 27.8] 
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Sung; Tz’u-chou yao; stoneware, mei-ping gallipot with painted decoration of peonies in 
black on a white ground; H. 17”. [ch 27.7] 

Sung; Chien yao; stoneware tea bowl; black “hare’s fur” glaze with iridescent color; W. top 
454”, bottom 154”. [ch 22.22] 

Sung; Ting yao; white porcelain pillow with underglaze decoration of floral scrolls in iron 
oxide; H. 1054”. [ch 26.12] 

Ming; Lien-tz’u; white porcelain bowl with decoration in underglaze blue; mark: Ta Ming 
Hsiian-te nien-chih; D. 81%”. [ch 26.13] 


PAINTING. Ming; “A scholar in a pavilion,” by Shen Chou (A.D. 1427-1509); watercolor on paper, 
album leaf mounted as a hanging scroll; two seals; inscription, signature and seal of the 
artist. H. 1214”, W. 1814”. [ch 32/sh 48.1] 

Yiian; “Willow landscape,” by Chu Te-jun (14th cent.); watercolor on paper, seven seals, 
signature, and seal of the artist; H. 3114”, W. 1314”. [ch 32/c 470.1] 


ScuLpTurE. Late Chou or early Han; standing man; wood with painted lacquer decoration 
in orange-red and black, reputedly from Ch’ang-sha; H. 2414”. [ch 11.20] 

T’ang; head of a Lohan; sandstone with traces of pigment, from T’ien-lung-shan; H. 15”. 
[ch 11.21] 

T’ang; fragment of a black marble shrine with figure of guardian in high relief; H. 21”. 
{ch 11.22] 

MISCELLANEOUS. Ch’ing; Lama type stupa in green jade, 17th cent.; H. 3634”. [ch 4.11] 

Ch’ing; covered bowl on a stand, all in green jade, 18th cent.; H. 1614”. [ch 4.13] 

Sung; covered oval box, lacquered wood with peony decoration in red and green on brown, 
reputedly from Chii-lu-hsien; H. 154”. [ch 8.6] 

Ming; tray, lacquer with incised, gilded, and colored decoration of cranes in landscape; mark: 
Ta Ming Chia-ching nien-chih; D. 61%”. [ch 8.7] 

Ming; round, covered box, cinnabar lacquer, deeply carved with design of peonies and leaves; 
Yung-lo or Hsiian-te; W. 914”. [ch 8.10] 


Japan 

BRoNzZE. Proto-historic; six gilt bronze and iron horse and sword fittings with bird and animal 
decoration; Haniwa culture, 4-6th cent. [j 6.2] 

Kamakura; censer, gilt bronze with decoration of birds on handle, lions on bowl in relief; 
13th cent.; L. 15”. [j 6.4] 

Kamakura; Shingon ritual bell, gilt bronze with vajra handle and relief decoration of vajras 
and other ritual implements, masks of guardian kings on the handle; 13th cent.; H. 914”. 
[j 6.5] 

PAINTING. Tokugawa; twenty-nine Otsu-e; folk paintings of various subjects in sheet and 
kakemono form; watercolor on paper. [j 32.42] 

Ashikaga; round kakeboteke showing Monju Bosatsu, color and kirikane on lacquered wood; 
D. 2214”. [j 32.43] 

Kamakura; “Founding of a Buddhist temple”; color on silk; kakemono; 14th cent.; H. 60”, 
W. 32”. [j 32.44] 

Kamakura; “Shotoku Taishi at the age of twenty-six”; color on silk; kakemono mounted as a 
panel: 14th cent.; H. 5014”. [j 32.45] 

Ashikaga; building of Kitano shrine; section of a Kitano tenjin engi; makimono; attributed 
to Tosa Mitsuhiro (active, middle 15th cent.); color and gold on paper; L. 6054”. [j 32.46] 

Tokugawa; “Peonies”; fan painting by Hoitsu (1761-1828); color and silver on paper; L. 2314”. 
[j 17.5] 

Ashikaga; “Birds and pine tree”, by Kano Motonobu (a.D. 1476-1559); ink on paper; kakemono; 
H. 2834”, W. 4934”. [j 32/m 857.1] 

Ashikaga; “Landscape”, by Shubun (ca. a.p. 1414~ca. 1465); ink and slight color on paper; 
kakemono; H. 35”, W. 13”. [j 32/sh 91.1] 
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ScuLPTuRE. 14th century; Gyodo mask of a Bosatsu; colored and lacquered wood; H. 11”. 
[j 16.5] 


Korea 


Ceramics. Silla; covered jar; ash glazed stoneware with impressed, all-over design of dotted 
circles; H. 414”. [k 26.5] 


TORONTO, ONTARIO: ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


China 


Ceramics. Late Chou (or early Han); diamond-mouthed amphora of dark gray clay lightly 
burnished; Li-fan culture; from a grave in Szechwan. H. 634”, D. 714”. Gift of Dr. Lewis 
C. Walmsley. [929.8] 


ScuLpTURE. Northern Wei; Buddhist stele carved in low relief showing “The departure from 
the palace.” Partial date in correspondence with October 17, 523. H. 8814”, W. 27”, T. 11”. 
[949.100] 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: FREER GALLERY OF ART 
China 


Bronze. Shang; covered vessel of the type hu; H. 6°/,:.”, D. 4°/15”. [49.5] 

Chou; covered vessel of the type kuang; H. 9*/1.”, L. 934”, W. 414”. [49.10] 

Chou; monster mask in hollow relief; decorated in intaglio; traces of paint; H. 674”, W. 914”. 
[49.15] 

Late Chou; garment hook inlaid in silver and gold; L. 474”, W. 284”. [49.6] 

Six Dynasties; Buddhist figure standing on a lotus pedestal in a six-petaled lotiform dish; 
H. 9°/15”, D. 87/16”. [49.4] 

T’ang; square mirror with lacquered reverse surface decorated with birds, insects, and plants 
in silver and gold; 5°/,.” x 534”. [49.17] 


Ceramics. T’ang; plate on three low feet; deeply stamped floral design; san-ts’ai glaze; D. 
17/9”. [49.13] : 

Sung (or Yiian); chiin ware bottle with pear-shaped body and tall, slightly flaring neck; bluish- 
gray glaze with slight greenish and reddish flecks; flaring foot unglazed on rim and inside; 
H. 13°/s5”, D. 57/6". [49.12] 


Jave. Late Chou; flat carving of a dragon decorated on both sides; translucent, pale, greenish- 
gray nephrite; small areas of deterioration; H. 1°*/1.”, L. 2/15”. [49.16] 


LacqurErR. Late Chou; oval cup with wings, on a tall stem; outside black decorated with red; 
inside red decorated with black; from Ch’ang-sha; H. 914”, L. 77/16”, W. 614”. [49.1] 
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Prepared by WILMA FAIRBANK 


All of the following material was received prior to January 25, 1950. 





THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


Directors’ Meeting. The principal subjects discussed at the directors’ meeting 
held in Cambridge, Mass., on December 28, 1949, were the report of the Joint 
Policy Committee of the FEA and the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and the problem of publishing 
monographs. The division of responsibility for the promotion of Far Eastern 
studies as between the FEA and the ACLS Committee recommended by the 
Policy Committee and already approved by the ACLS was approved and is as 
follows: 

The FEA should devote its energies to (1) the publication of the Far Eastern 
quarterly and the Far Eastern bibliography; (2) the development of a mono- 
graph series, including experimentation in the most advantageous method of 
reproduction of volumes for this series and the examination of manuscripts pre- 
sented for publication; (3) dissemination by the FEA secretary of information 
concerning Far Eastern studies in the United States; (4) assisting universities, 
through the services of its secretary, in the organization of summer institutes; 
(5) coordinating, through its secretary, Far Eastern scholarly activities with 
governmental and nongovernmental institutions as well as with foreign scholars 
and institutes. 

The ACLS Committee should: 

(1) constantly evaluate and survey Far Eastern studies in the United States 
and give serious consideration to plans for their development; 

(2) make recommendations on broad fields of research which should be under- 
taken, including plans as to how such research can be carried out; 

(3) develop plans and make recommendations on projects which do not 
properly belong to any other agency and which arise out of the context of 
serious planning consideration. (Projects in this category which had already 
been undertaken by the committee and which are continuing include the 
“Chinese translation project” and the revision of the “Selected list of books 
and articles on Japan.” New projects which should receive immediate con- 
sideration of the committee include: (a) the means whereby the material in 
Washington from the International War Crimes Tribunal and the Japanese 
Army and Navy Department files can be most effectively used; (b) translation 
projects of materials in Chinese and Japanese; (c) problems connected with the 
acquisition or reproduction of important Chinese and Japanese material 
difficult to obtain because of present conditions in the Far East; (d) the questions 
of support of Chinese scholars who are forced to leave their country or cease 
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scholarly activity because of political conditions and of the best method where- 
by Chinese studies may be continued during the next few years, and (e) steps 
which should be taken to permit the exchange of Japanese and American 
scholars between Japan and the United States); 

(4) act as a co-ordinating agency for various aspects of Far Eastern studies in 
the United States, including making recommendations as to how existing 
organizations such as the FEA, the AOS, or the universities can assume respon- 
sibility for specific projects; 

(5) offer advice to the ACLS on matters referred to the committee by the 
council. 

The Policy Committee report also recommended joint and individual action 
on the part of the FEA and ACLS in seeking funds for and promoting (1) the 
training of personnel through scholarships; (2) the promotion of special inten- 
sive summer institutes on Korea and Southeast Asia and teacher-training sum- 
mer institutes to be held in the South, Midwest, and Rocky Mountain areas; 
(3) the promotion of research and publication; (4) the preparation and publica- 
tion of instructional material; (5) the placement of personnel and the extension 
of Far Eastern work in colleges and universities; (6) the maintenance of co- 
operative relationships with foreign Far Eastern scholars and the encourage- 
ment of foreign research relating to the Far East, and (7) the establishment of a 
general secretariat to promote and co-ordinate Far Eastern scholarly activities. 
In considering these various recommendations, the directors established the 
following priority in the search for funds: publication of monographs (with 
a substantial increase over the amount recommended by the committee), the 
secretariat, scholarships, summer institutes; they also urged the ACLS Com- 
mittee to accept a similar priority. 

The president was asked to appoint a committee to recommend a slate of 
honorary members of the association to be elected at the April 1950 meeting, 
and approval was given to any proposal which will permit Mr. Fu Lo-huan to 
work on the Tun-huang manuscripts at the British Museum. 


The Monograph Series. It was announced at the directors’ meeting that Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Adloff had contributed $500 to the monograph publication 
fund. This together with other limited funds available seemed to bring within 
the realm of possibility the publication of at least one of the three monographs 
on hand and accepted by the Monograph Editorial Board. During the course 
of discussion on the problems of publication, the directors accepted with many 
thanks an offer by Mrs. Adloff that she and her husband would meet one-half 
of the deficit up to $1,000 if the three monographs already accepted were 
published in 1950 and if receipts from their sale failed to meet production 
costs within one year after publication. Specific estimates are being obtained 
from printers, and other plans looking toward the early initiation of the series 
are going forward. At the same time, efforts to obtain additional funds are 
continuing. Specific offers of financial support from members, looking toward 
matching the funds offered by the Adloffs, would be greatly welcomed. 
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Membership of the Association. As of December 31, 1949, the total member- 
ships of the FEA was 689, made up as follows: patron and life member, 1, sup- 
porting members, 20, regular members, 637, associate members, 31. During 
1949, 181 new members were added and 28 dropped from membership. Un- 
happily, 83 current members were in arrears, and it is feared that many of these 
in China and other foreign countries may find it impossible to renew their 
membership. Nonmember subscribers (mainly institutions) amounted to 475, 
making a total mailing list, when exchanges and complimentary copies are 
added, of 1,172. Thirty-nine nonmember subscribers were dropped during 1949, 
and 80 new subscribers were added. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


News of German Sinology. Bertold Spuler, formerly of Goettingen, has been 
since April 1, 1948, professor at the University of Hamburg and concurrently 
director of the Seminar fuer Kultur und Geschichte Vorderasiens. His publica- 
tions are largely concerned with the Mongols in Central Asia and Russia. Walter 
Fuchs has been guest professor of Sinology at Hamburg for the winter semester 
1949-50. Wolfgang Franke plans to leave Peking in the spring of 1950 to take 
up his appointment at Hamburg. He has been in China for more than ten years 
during which time he has published articles on Ch’ing history in Monumenta 
Serica and Studia Serica (Chengtu). He is currently teaching German at Peking 
University. 

A meeting of German sinologs at Bad Pyrmont, October 26-28, 1949, was 
attended by Biinger, Engelmann, H. Franke, Fuchs, Hanisch, Jager, Franz 
Kuhn, Olbricht, Seuberlich, Speiser, Stange, and Mrs. von Winterfeld-Contag. 
The following reports were delivered: Hanisch, “The situation in German 
Sinology”; H. Franke, “The Junior Sinologs’ conference at Leiden”; Fuchs, 
“Description and picture series of the travels of Ch’ien-lung in south China,” 
and “The oldest Manchu book, a translation of Meng-tzu ca. 1635-40”; H. 
Franke, “Observations on the interpretation of the official dynastic histories.” 
The meeting resolved (1) to compile a central catalog of Sinological books in 
Western Germany, to be undertaken by the Hamburg Seminar (Engelmann has 
already compiled a list of the remnants of the Berlin collection; Goettingen, 
Bonn, and Cologne are to follow, as well as Munich if accessible); (2) to 
publish a memorial for Bérschmann; (3) to publish a jubilee issue, probably 
of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (expected to re- 
sume publication), in honor of Hanisch’s seventieth birthday, August 1950. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Historical Association devoted two sessions of its annual 
meeting in Boston, December 28-30, 1949, to the Far East. The first, “Chinese 
intellectual history. Typical Chinese reactions to imported ideas,” was chaired 
by Derk Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania. Arthur F. Wright, Stanford 
University, read a paper entitled “Rejection: Fu I (555-639) and the rejection of 
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Buddhism”; followed by Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington, “Eclecti- 
cism; nineteenth century Confucian eclecticism; the problem of within and 
without”; and Benjamin Schwartz, Harvard University, “Acceptance: Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu (1879-1944?) and the acceptance of Marxism.” The second session, 
“American policy in a revolutionary Far East,” was chaired by Earl H. Pritchard 
of the University of Chicago. Four papers were read: Paul H. Clyde, Duke Uni- 
versity, “Traditional principles of American Far Eastern policy”; Knight Big- 
gerstaff, Cornell University, “China: current and future policy”; Delmer M. 
Brown, University of California, Berkeley, “Japan and Korea: American policy 
in the light of a Communist China”; and George McT. Kahin, The Johns 
Hopkins University, “Southeast Asia: American policy in the light of a Com- 
munist China.” Prepared comments were given by G. Nye Steiger, Simmons 
College; Hugh Borton, Columbia University; and Virginia Thompson, New 
York. 


University of California, Berkeley. The Institute of East Asiatic Studies. The 
Regents of the University of California approved, January 21, 1949, the estab- 
lishment of the Institute of East Asiatic Studies. The primary purpose of the 
institute is to promote research in the cultural developments and the current 
social problems of India, Southeast Asia, China, Northeastern Asia, Japan, and 
islands of the Western Pacific. Emphasis is to be given to the organization of 
interdisciplinary research projects, the sponsorship of research publications, the 
acquisition of research materials, the procurement of research support, and 
the maintenance of a close liaison with all intramural and extramural groups, 
or individuals, carrying on, or promoting, research in the East Asiatic field. 
A secondary purpose of the institute is to make recommendations regarding 
integrated teaching and training programs, on both the undergraduate and 
graduate level, that will prepare students to function as area specialists in 
government service, business, and journalism and that will provide a broad 
regional background for those attempting to gain research competence in one 
of the established disciplines. Dr. Woodbridge Bingham has been appointed di- 
rector of the institute. During the academic year 1949-50 Dr. Bingham is on 
sabbatical leave, and Dr. Delmer M. Brown has been appointed acting director. 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles. Work on the Far East at the 
university is concentrated in the Department of Asiatic Studies supplemented 
by a considerable amount of work given in other departments and schools. Pro- 
fessor Theodore Hsi-en Chen, head of the department, concentrates on the 
modern Far East, and Professor H. N. von Koerber’s interests center in earlier 
civilizations, art, and anthropology. The department offers courses in elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and advanced Chinese and in elementary and intermediate 
Japanese as well as spoken Chinese and Japanese. Other courses deal with 
Chinese civilization, literature, thought, and contemporary life and problems. 
Japanese literature and contemporary affairs are also covered, while other 
courses deal with ethnology and cultural geography, Asiatic mythology, and 
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symbolism and mythology in art. Advanced work is conducted in seminars, and 
the department offers work leading to the M.A. degree. H. T. Wen is instructor 
in Chinese language and civilization, and Rodger Swearingen handles Japanese 
language and international relations. 

The Department of Trade and Transportation in the School of Commerce 
also offers work on the resources and trade of Japan and China and an area 
study on the Far East. The School of International Relations offers several 
courses dealing with Far Eastern international relations, colonial problems, 
and contemporary diplomatic issues. The Department of Political Science 
gives a course on Far Eastern governments, while the Department of History 
offers courses dealing with general Far Eastern history as well as with the history 
of Japan, China, the Pacific area, and European expansion into the Far East. 
A seminar is available. The physical and regional geography of Asia is covered 
by the Department of Geography, while the School of Philosophy offers work 
on the philosophies of China. The Department of Fine Arts provides work in 
Chinese art and sculpture and on Buddhist, Hindu, and Lamaist art, as well 
as a seminar. Dr. Earl Cranston, Dean of the School of Religion, is also much 
interested in Far Eastern thought and contemporary problems and works closely 
with the other Far Eastern specialists. The school offers courses in world 
religions and seminars in Buddhism and in other Chinese and Japanese re- 
ligions. The Department of Anthropology offers work on the peoples of the 
South Pacific, Malaysia, and Asiatic Russia. The formation of a Committee on 
Far Eastern and Slavic Studies in 1949 aims at greater co-ordination of depart- 
mental offerings and more integrated programs for interested students. 


Chinese History Project, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New 
York. The director reports as follows: 

The aim of the Chinese History Project is an understanding of Chinese 
society as an integrated institutional order. The material included in our 
publications therefore emphasizes what we consider primary institutional 
aspects of Chinese civilization. This material is treated in two ways: (1) basic 
texts taken from the dynastic histories are translated, annotated, and subsumed 
under such headings as geography, agriculture, industry, social organization, 
religion, government, warfare, etc., etc.; and (2) an analysis and synthesis of 
the material of the texts (and supplementary literary and archaeological data) 
introduces each section. Thus the reader has at hand considerable source ma- 
terial for checking and evaluating interpretation. 

To date we have completed one major work. The History of Chinese society, 
Liao by K. A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng appeared in the spring of 1949. 
Preparations for a number of other volumes are going forward. A first rough 
draft on Chin has been completed. Ch’in-Han is well advanced. Most of the 
translations have been completed and certain of the analytic introductions are 
being written. A sociostatistical survey of some 1700 Han officials will appear 
as a special monograph. The work on the Ch’ing period is being done in co- 
operation with the Ch’ing research team at the University of Washington. A 
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considerable amount of translation and annotation has been completed. K. A. 
Wittfogel is also preparing a comparative study of the structure of Chinese 
society in particular and Oriental society in general. 

Since 1947 the project has been part of the Far Eastern Institute of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, and it operates under the sponsorship of 
that university and of Columbia University where its offices are located. 

The project is directed by K. A. Wittfogel. At this time its staff includes: 
period specialists — T. T. Chu, C. Y. Fang, Lienche Tu Fang, T. C. Ho; staff 
Sinologist — Lea Kisselgoff; staff anthropologist — Esther S. Goldfrank; secre- 
tary and editorial assistant — Ruth S. Ricard. Karl H. Menges of Columbia 
University is the project’s Altaic consultant. 

Publications: History of Chinese society, Liao (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series—Vol. 36) (The American Philosophical 
Society and Macmillan, 1949); “Public office in the Liao dynasty and the 
Chinese examination system,” by Karl A. Wittfogel, Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
studies, 10 (1947) no. 1; “The Ch’i-tan script,” by Feng Chia-sheng, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 68 (1948), no. 1; “Religion under the Liao 
dynasty,” by Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng, Review of religion, May 
1948; “An account of the salt industry at Tzu-liu-ching,” by Lienche Tu Fang, 
Isis, 39, pt. 4 (1948), no. 118. 


Cornell University’s program in Far Eastern studies, which operates at both 
the undergraduate and the graduate level, is concerned primarily with China 
and secondarily with Southeast Asia, India, and Japan. Courses in spoken 
Chinese and linguistics are taught by Associate Professor Charles F. Hockett, 
in Chinese literature and literary Chinese by Professor Harold E. Shadick, in 
modern Chinese history by Professor Knight Biggerstaff, in the cultures of 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific Islands by Professor Lauriston Sharp, in the 
cultures of India by Professor Morris E. Opler, in Far Eastern economics by 
Assistant Professor E. P. Reubens, in American Far Eastern policy by Professor 
Herbert W. Briggs, and in Far Eastern art by Dr. N. A. Patillo, Assistance 
with Chinese bibliography is supplied by Miss Gussie E. Gaskill, Curator of 
the Wason Collection on China and the Chinese, of the Cornell University 
Library. 

The general theme that unifies most of the Far Eastern graduate study and 
research at Cornell is “modernization.” A large program in cultural anthropol- 
ogy directed by Professor Sharp and presently financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation is concerned with this problem in China, Southeast Asia, 
and India, as well as in one or two other undeveloped areas outside the Far 
East. It includes several field projects now being carried on. Another research 
program, directed by Professor Reubens, is making an extensive comparative 
study of capital formation, foreign and native, for economic development in 
Asiatic countries. This work is supported by a grant from the Cornell Social 
Science Research Center. Professor Biggerstaff and his students are working 
on various aspects of the invasion of China by Western ideas and techniques 
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during the nineteenth century. Professor Shadick, with the assistance of Miss 
Wu Hsin-min, has recently completed a grammar of literary Chinese; and 
Professor Hockett has been analyzing the structure of modern spoken Chinese. 

The special interests of the various departments that co-operate in the Cornell 
Far Eastern Studies program are brought together in the “Seminar,” which 
consists of all professors teaching courses on the Far East, seniors majoring in 
Far Eastern studies, and graduate students in anthropology, economics, history, 
and political science who are working on the Far East, supplemented from time 
to time by visiting specialists. Two topics were taken up by the “Seminar” in 
1948-49: ‘‘The place of the traditional family system in the modernization of 
China” during the first term, and “Chinese Communism” during the second. 
The topic in 1949-50 has been “Possibilities for a regional organization of 
Eastern Asia.” 

Professors Sharp and Biggerstaff and Miss Gaskill have recently returned from 
periods of research in the Far East, the first in Thailand, the other two in 
China; and Professor Opler is spending the year 1949-50 carrying on anthro- 
pological field work in India. Professor Reubens will be doing field work in the 
area during part of next year. Several recent students, among them Robert A. 
Aylward, John M. Farrior, Alfred Harding, and John E. MacDonald, are con- 
tinuing their studies in China; and two others are currently engaged in 
anthropological field work in the Far East: George W. Skinner in China and 
Charles Brant in Burma. 


Harvard University: Regional Studies. The Regional Studies Program on 
China at Harvard, now in its fourth year, has eighteen student members at 
the first-year level and five at the second-year level as candidates for the M.A. 
degree. In addition, there are a dozen advanced Ph.D. candidates in the field 
of Far Eastern history, the greater part of whom are graduates of the Regional 
Studies Program. 

The highly integrated structure of this program, with its combination of 
intensive language training, study of the substantive content of Chinese history 
and literature, and a preliminary approach to the methodologies of the various 
social sciences, is described in a pamphlet entitled China, Soviet Union, inter- 
national affairs, which may be obtained from the Harvard Faculty Committee 
on International and Regional Studies, 127 Littauer Center, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

In brief, Chinese studies at Harvard are now being conducted in two major 
sectors: (1) the languages of the Far East and the literature and history of the 
great traditional cultures are dealt with by the Department of Far Eastern 
Languages, which is maintained by the Harvard-Yenching Institute and has 
been separately described in these columns; (2) the problems of modern China 
and peripheral areas, particularly from the point of view of the various social 
sciences, are being dealt with through the new Harvard program on General 
Education at the undergraduate level, by the Chinese Regional Studies Program 
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at the M.A. level, and by the various departments of history, social relations, 
economics, and the like at the Ph.D. level. 

These two sectors of language, literature, and premodern history, on the one 
hand, and modern history and social sciences, on the other hand, naturally 
interpenetrate and reinforce each other. The extensive resources of the Chinese- 
Japanese Library, for example, are now made available in two special research 
rooms, the east wing of the library containing a working source collection on 
the traditional cultures of China and Japan and the new west wing containing 
the major Chinese and Western research collections on the modern period. 

An integrated series of courses is therefore available to the student at three 
levels in both language and history, which may be combined with elementary 
and advanced work under the various Harvard specialists on the humanities 
and social sciences in Asia. These resources are described in a new pamphlet, 
Asiatic studies at Harvard, which may be obtained from the Department of 
Far Eastern Languages, Boylston Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Recent developments in personnel and publications at Harvard include the 
following: Dr. John Pelzel has returned from Japan to develop the fields of Far 
Eastern anthropology and sociology. A special project for the production of 
a volume of translated documents on “the development of Chinese Communist 
ideology” is being conducted at the Russian Research Center by Benjamin 
Schwartz, Conrad Brant, and Chao Ku-chun under the supervision of John K. 
Fairbank. Professor Fairbank and Dr. Teng Ssu-yii, Lecturer on Regional 
Studies of China, are also developing a volume of translated documents on 
“China’s response to the West,” to be published under the auspices of the 
{nternational Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Modern China: 
a bibliographical guide to Chinese works, 1898-1937, by John K. Fairbank and 
K. C. Liu, a volume of 625 pages which has been an outgrowth of the Regional 
Studies Program on China, was published by the Harvard University Press in 
February 1950 under the auspices of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. New 
light on the history of the Taiping rebellion, a bibliographical essay on recent 
literature in the T’ai-p’ing field, by.Dr. Teng Ssu-yii, was published in January 
1950 by the Harvard University Press under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Volume four of the annual collection, 
Papers on China, containing selected seminar research essays on Chinese 
problems, will be distributed by the Committee on International and Region- 
al Studies in the spring of 1950. Other bibliographical aids which have been 
distributed to facilitate research include: Chinese Communist publications: an 
annotated bibliography of material in the Chinese Library at Harvard Univer- 
sity, edited by J. K. Fairbank and E-tu Zen Sun for the Russian Research Center 
(mimeographed, 112 p., Feb. 1949), and Bibliography of Russian literature on 
China and adjacent countries 1931-1936, compiled by Rudolf Loewenthal for 
the Russian Research Center (mimeographed, 93 p. Nov. 1949). 


Kokusai Bunka Shinko-kai (Society for International Cultural Relations). 
During the 1930’s the society issued a set of sixty double-faced phonograph 
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records, representing various kinds of Japanese music from various periods. 
Arrangements were made with a number of the most celebrated artists in 
Japan to record in this series the types of music for which they were especially 
known. In 1949 twenty double-faced records were reissued by the same society 
in a set of two volumes entitled, “The album of Japanese music” (Japanese 
title: Nihon ongaku-shi). In preparing this reissue, the K.B.S. selected the 40 
sides which it considered to have been the best among the previously issued 
120, and prepared an explanatory bookiet in English which accompanies the 
records. The chief types of music represented in this collection are: Court 
music (gagaku), Buddhist chant, nd drama and kydgen, biwa music, koto music, 
samisen music (under which are presented specimens of jéruri, gidayti-bushi, 
and nagauta), kagura, and folksongs of various localities. Sets of these records 
may be ordered either through P.D. and Ione Perkins, of South Pasadena, 
California, or through the Charles E. Tuttle Co. of Rutland, Vermont. During 
the summer of 1949 the price in Japan was 8,000 yen per set. Dealer’s com- 
mission, packing expenses, shipping charges, and import duty, however, will 
raise the price in the United States to a somewhat higher figure. Inquiry re- 
garding the current price in the United States can best be made at the time 
of ordering. 


University of Michigan: Center for Japanese Studies. The first group of 
research workers going to Japan under the auspices of the center left in Febru- 
ary 1950. This group consists of Robert B. Hall, Professor of Geography and 
Director of the center; Richard K. Beardsley, Assistant Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy; Robert E. Ward, Instructor in Political Science; and John D. Eyre, Teach- 
ing Fellow in Geography. This group will engage in individual projects centered 
on their disciplines and also in a series of interdisciplinary community projects. 
A field station has been established in Okayama City. 


The University of Minnesota has inaugurated courses in Chinese language 
and history with the appointment of Dr. Richard B. Mather as Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Professor Mather received his doctorate at the University of California. 
Mr. Immanuel C. Y. Hsu has also been added to the staff as research associate 
in political science. His special field of interest is modern China and Japan 
and Far Eastern international relations. Japanese language courses have been 
advanced to four levels with the additional of a year course in advanced reading 
given by Mrs. Ganna M. Syro-Boiarsky. Minnesota, with work in Chinese, 
Japanese, political science, anthropology, geology, economics, and history, offers 
a major for the master of arts degree, two fields for the doctoral major, and a 
doctoral minor in Far Eastern area study. 


Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations. “Towards a world com- 
munity” is the theme of the third session of the Mount Holyoke Institute on 
the United Nations to be held June 25-July 22 at South Hadley, Mass. The 
following weekly program topics will be taken up: “Building the foundations: 
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technical assistance and point four’; “Extending the community of nations: 
Germany and Japan”; “Developing regional groupings: intermediate or final 
step”; “Prospects for a world community: a five year appraisal of the United 
Nations.” Weekly trips to Lake Success are a special feature of the Institute. 
Fee for the four-week session is $230, which includes $90 for tuition and $140 
for board and room. For a single week, charges are $25 for tuition and $35 
for board and room. A few tuition scholarships are available. Applications for 
admission and scholarships should be made immediately, for they will be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are received. All communications should be 
addressed to Marjorie Fisher, Executive Secretary, Mount Holyoke Institute on 
the United Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 


Personnel 


Chester A. Bain is teaching in the Department of History at the University 
of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. During the fall semester, he taught ‘Far 
Eastern history since 1500.” He is also writing a book entitled “Outline history 
of the Far East” for possible publication by the Littlefield-Adams Company. 
His M.A. degree is from Columbia University, and he expects to complete his 
Ph.D. there. He taught at Idaho State College before going to the University 
of Bridgeport. 

Dr. Denzel Carr has been appointed acting associate professor in the Oriental 
Language Department at the University of California (Berkeley). Dr. Carr was 
formerly assistant professor of linguistics at the University of Hawaii, and dur- 
ing the war was on duty with the U.S. Navy as a reserve officer. From 1945 to 
1948 he was connected with the Tokyo War Crimes Trial. 


Dr. F. Hilary Conroy is serving as lecturer in Far Eastern history at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) and is teaching the courses of Dr. Woodbridge 
Bingham, who is on his sabbatical. Dr. Conroy received his degree at Berkeley 
in September of 1949; his dissertation was “The Japanese expansion into 
Hawaii, 1868-1898.” 


George B. Cressey, Chairman of the Department of Geography at Syracuse 
University, was elected president of the International Geographical Union to 
serve from April 1949 to August 1952. He has recently received a travel grant 
from the Social Science Research Council to enable him to spend the academic 
year 1950-51 in China. 


Dr. Wolfram Eberhard has been appointed associate professor of sociology 
and social institutions at the University of California (Berkeley). Prior to 1948 
he had served for ten years as professor of Chinese language and history at 
Ankara University, Turkey. Dr. Eberhard has published a number of books and 
articles on Chinese social history; his China’s history is to be published jointly 
by Kegan Paul (London) and the University of California Press. 


Dr. John A. Harrison has been appointed assistant professor of history at the 
University of Florida. He was granted a Ph.D., degree at the University of Cali- 
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fornia (Berkeley) in September 1949; his dissertation was “Yezo, the Japanese 
northern frontier, 1854-1882.” 


Hyman Kublin has been made assistant professor of history at Brooklyn 
College. The position carries permanent tenure. He is giving a general course 
on the modern Far East and a graduate course in Chinese history. His research 
on the rise of Japanese socialism is nearing completion; he is also preparing 
a translation of Shibusawa’s diary of his visit to London in 1867. 


Dr. Laai Yi-faai received his Ph.D. degree from the University of California 
(Berkeley) in September 1949. The title of his Ph.D. dissertation was: “The 
part played by the pirates of Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces in the Taiping 
insurrection.” 


Richard Douglas Lane, university fellow at Columbia University, specializing 
in Far Eastern belles-lettres, is currently engaged in a study of the development 
of the wkiyo-sdshi novels of seventeenth-century Japan. The study will be cen- 
tered on Saikaku — including a translation of the Kdshoku ichidai otoko — but 
at the same time will attempt to cover the main facets of Genroku culture. 


George A. Lensen is teaching Far Eastern history at The Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. The program for 1949-50 includes a series of cour- 
ses on international relations in the Far East. Plans have been approved 
for adding courses on the “History of Far Eastern civilization” and the “Modern- 
ization of the Far East.” His dissertation for a Columbia doctorate will be a 
study of the Russian Japan expedition of 1852-1855. 


Dr. Otto J. Maenchen has been appointed professor of art at the University 
of California (Berkeley). He was formerly professor of Oriental art at Mills 


College. 


Dr. David G. Mandelbaum, professor of anthropology at the University of 
California (Berkeley), is at present in India, making a study of the impact of 
recent political and economic events on the life of the Kota, a tribe of profes- 
sional musicians and artisans in Southern India. 


Dr. Robert Scalapino has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of California (Berkeley). He received his Ph.D. degree 
at Harvard, where he submitted a dissertation entitled “An analysis of political 
party failure in Japan.” 


Dr. Herbert Spielman, who received his doctorate in history at the University 
of Chicago in September 1949, is now special assistant to Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, chairman of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. He is stationed 
at the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. His thesis was “Henry L. Stimson 
and American policy toward the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute of 1929.” 


Dr. Amry Vandenbosch, professor of political science at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, left at the end of January for a tour of Europe and 
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Southern Asia which will last until September 1950. With the aid of grants 
from the Social Science Research Council and the Rockefeller Foundation, he 
will study postwar political developments in Southern Asia, especially Indo- 
nesia. After brief periods of study at The Hague and London he will go to 
India, Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 


Dr. Royal J. Wald has been appointed research fellow at the University of 
California. He was granted the Ph.D. degree at the University of California 
(Berkeley) in September of 1949. His dissertation was “The young officers’ 
movement in Japan, 1925-1937: ideology and actions.” 


Raymond Kennedy 
aes 


It is with profound regret that members of the Association have learned 
of the murder in Java on April 27 or 28, 1950, of one of their Directors, 
Professor Raymond Kennedy of Yale University. A memorial article will 
appear in a later issue. 
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Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih os Bik SER H (Chinese political 
history of the last hundred years). By L1 CHIEN-NUNG 4& i) ## . Shanghai: The 
Commercial Press, 1947; 2nd printing, 1948. 2 vols. 9 + 690 p. 


According to Western criteria, this is one of the best textbooks on Chinese 
political history from 1840 to 1928 for the use of Chinese college students. It is 
neither overloaded with irrelevant dates, names, and facts, nor overrun by many 
new terms, wild interpretations, and strange theories not founded on much 
consultation of original sources, nor so tersely or profoundly written that no 
one can thoroughly understand except the author himself and a few experts 
in the same field. It is a succinct and quite adequate treatment of many inside 
stories of modern Chinese political history presented in such an interesting 
and fluent style that, although detailed, it can be read as a long historical novel. 
The author grasps the essential framework, gives necessary analysis, explana- 
tion, and interpretation, and makes the whole history simple, clear, and vivid. 

It is difficult to gather much information about the modest author, Li Chien- 
nung. His name is not included in ordinary biographical dictionaries, and he 
seldom talks about himself in his writings except in an occasional brief preface. 
Through Dr. Hu Shih we know that he is a native of Hunan, a contributor of 
articles to the Tai-p’ing-yang magazine, and a senior professor of Wu-han Uni- 
versity. Through further research we find that Li Chien-nung was born in Shao- 
yang, Hunan, trained in Japan, and possibly has been a participant in political 
activities. He seems to have been the editor-in-chief of the Tai-p’ing-yang maga- 
zine in 1917 and a commentator on political events and constitutional problems 
of that time, quoting freely from famous English and Japanese sources. He is 
now seventy-one sui old and is still an insatiable student and an indefatigable 
professor of history. He frequently goes to class before the bell strikes. His stu- 
dents describe his lectures as being very eloquent, interesting, and analytic even 
though they can scarcely understand his Shao-yang dialect. He is a very amicable 
person and much liked by his students (Tu-shu t'ung-hsiin, no. 158 [1948], 12). 

After the author’s background is revealed, it is easier for us to understand 
why he can present the inside stories of Chinese politics more thoroughly than 
can many younger students. The work under review is an expansion of his 
Tsui-chin san-shih-nien Chung-kuo cheng-chih shih published in 1930 and 
covering the period 1898 to 1928. It adds a few chapters to trace the history back 
to the “Opium War” and to bring it nearer the present day. It is divided into 
fourteen chapters and has, in addition, an introduction to trends of Chinese 
and world politics during the last hundred years. Li’s treatment of the Opium 
War and the T’ai-p’ing rebellion is fair. In his opinion Lord Amherst was not 
proud, but the Chinese officials who were assigned to take care of the foreign 
mission could not solve the problem of ritual and so tried to cheat the emperor, 
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thus causing much trouble (p. 23). The British government had no intention of 
protecting its merchants in the opium trade but was concerned with the equal 
standing of the two countries in diplomatic negotiations (p. 35). The criticism 
or praise of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, Tseng Kuo-fan, and others, should not be 
founded on subjective feelings but on objective facts (p. 66). All these examples 
indicate his fair attitude. In the third chapter Li says that after the T’ung-chih 
period the court was dominated by Empress Dowager Tzu-hsi, and the power 
of the chief eunuch gradually equaled or surpassed that of princes and grand 
secretaries. Before 1872 it was a period of Tseng Kuo-fan, and after that, a pe- 
riod of Li Hung-chang (pp. 127-28). A little summary like this is helpful to 
novice students. His analyses of causes of the Chinese defeat in the Sino-Jap- 
anese war, 1894-95 (pp. 167 ff), of the reform movement of 1898 (pp. 187 ff), of 
the antiforeign movement (pp. 193 ff), and of the utilitarian spirit of the revolu- 
tionary party members who changed their minds often (p. 325) are quite ade- 
quate. His presentation of the struggles for power between Yiian Shih-k’ai and 
Sun Yat-sen, and among the various parties (chapter 10), none of which was 
based on true popular support (p. 371), is particularly strong. The last two chap- 
ters are very well done, because the author was an eye-witness of the events and 
directly or indirectly a participant in the kaleidoscopic changes described. His 
description of the Kuomintang leaders in power is brief and evasive, for obvious 
reasons. On the whole the author’s attitude and judgment are fair, sound, and 
straightforward. 

The Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih is not without shortcomings 
and errors. The author does not always indicate his sources clearly. Occasionally 
he writes from hearsay or indicates his dependence upon a certain Japanese 
newspaper or a certain Tientsin newspaper. Not only are diplomatic affairs 
handled very briefly by way of passing, but some political events, such as the 
massacre of March 18, 1926, are not mentioned at all; whereas the suicide of 
Yen Hsiang-wen is mentioned on page 553 and unnecessarily repeated on page 
561. There are also a number of misreadings or misprints of names of persons. 
The birth date of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian is also wrong (p. 66). In spite of these de- 
fects it is a good book which may deserve translation into English with some 
footnotes or modifications. The author has also printed the first volume of his 
lecture notes on the history of Chinese economics. Entitled Chung-kuo ching-chi- 
shih chiangkao vp [ij $8 i HES (328 pp.) it covers the period from the Yin 
Dynasty to Wang Mang and is another worthwhile work. 

S. Y. TENG 

Harvard University 


Nihon shakaishi ] AxjikF $2 (Social history of Japan). By TAKIKAWA MASAJIRO 
Wi JI| BoA BB Toky6: Tok6 Shoin, 1938 (revised). 377 p. 
This work was first published in part in the Nihon bunka kdéza (Lectures on 
Japanese culture) series in April 1928. Revised and completed, it was published 
in book form on August 8, 1929. Revised once more, it was published as a 
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second edition in September 1935. A third edition was published in March 
1938. The preface to the 1938 edition states that the work was translated into 
English in 1937 by the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai. It does not indicate whether 
or not the English translation was published by K.B.S. This reviewer has not 
been able to find any reference to such a translation in either the 1938 (the 
latest available) register of K.B.S. publications or in other sources available. 
Sections 4 and 5 (Tokugawa and Meiji Japan), covering pages 233-378, have 
been rendered into English independently. The initial translation was by 
Mrs. Ganna Mahrt Syro-Boyarsky, under the auspices of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, 1943-44. This version was revised by Seiyei Waku- 
kawa at the School for Overseas Administration, Harvard University, in 1945. 
Final draft and editing (including comprehensive retranslation) was done by 
Dr. D. G. Haring and this reviewer, at Syracuse University, under a fellowship 
granted by the Viking Fund, New York City, in 1948. 

In the introduction to this authoritative book on the social history of Japan, 
the author, Dr. Takikawa, who enjoys an excellent reputation as one of Japan’s 
leading legal historians, succinctly outlines the scope of his work: ‘Since I regard 
the study of social classes as the central topic of social history, I shall confine 
myself to this problem, and primarily I shall treat the development of, and 
changes in, the social classes of our country.” Moreover, as a legal historian, he 
further states his intention of regarding the history of social classes as a history 
of personal statuses, or a history of the development of rights and powers. This 
approach contrasts strongly with that of, say, Dr. Honjo Eijiro whose English- 
language version of The social and economic history of Japan concentrates 
throughout on class economic problems. This is not to say that Takikawa 
ignores economic problems. Indeed, his discussions on this topic tend to be 
even more detailed than Honjo’s. The reason, of course, is that he was not 
hampered, as was Honjo, by the necessity of dealing with all matters in broad 
outline. Takikawa, in other words, wrote for specialists in the field, while 
Honjo wrote for beginners. 

The book is divided into five sections, each section treating an epoch in 
Japanese history precisely defined by the author. Each section contains an in- 
troductory chapter and then as many additional chapters as are necessary to 
describe the various social classes existent in that epoch. The first section, for 
example, is devoted to “Ancient times” (defined by the author as the period 
from the country’s origins to the Taika Reform in 645 a.p.), and describes the 
ujt-kabane (i.e., the clans), the noble, the laboring, and the slave classes. These 
classes are carefully analyzed with particular emphasis (1) on the meaning of 
the words used to denote them, e.g. tomobe (laboring), yatsuko (slave), and (2) 
on their legal status and economic position. 

There follows a detailed analysis of each of the classes in the succeeding 
eras: the nobility, the petty officials, the peasants, the miscellaneous class, and 
the semmin or slave class of mid-antiquity, from Taika to early Kamakura; the 
courtier (kuge), warrier (buke), peasant and semmin classes of the Middle 
Ages, from early Kamakura to the return of peace and order in the Genna era 
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(1615-1624); and the military, peasant, chénin (merchant and artisan), cultured 
(i.e, court nobility, clergy, physicians, scholars) and semmin classes of “‘mod- 
ern” or Tokugawa times. The final section is devoted to a discussion of the 
disposition of the various Tokugawa classes during the social upheavals of 
the Meiji period. 

The work is richly detailed but, unfortunately, rather sparsely annotated. 
It is, for this reason, perhaps too specialized, especially in its vocabulary, for the 
uninitiated and may even prove to be difficult reading for more advanced 
students. In the section dealing with Tokugawa Japan, for instance, there 
appears a long list of miscellaneous taxes whose specific functions are not ex- 
plained. Other technical and oftentimes archaic terms are used without ade- 
quate explanation. The work would not suffer by the addition of a compre- 
hensive glossary of these terms. It is, however, indexed quite adequately, and 
original sources are given in numerous footnotes. 

WARREN TSUNEISHI 


Columbia University 


The rise of Russia in Asia. By Davip J. DALLIN. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949. xi, 293 p. $5.00. 


The latest book by Mr. Dallin covers the period from the middle of the 
nineteenth century until about 1931, to provide the background for his earlier 
book, Soviet Russia and the Far East, which carried his story down to the post- 
war years. This is the first of his books published in this country which deals 
at any length with the Tsarist era. The first 150 pages highlight Russian ex- 
pansion in the Far East up to the time of the Revolution. Mr. Dallin, a facile 
writer, points up the big power rivalries in the Far East, as well as the almost 
continuous conflict within Tsarist officialdom over the wisdom and the methods 
of penetration into China. His work adds nothing essentially new to the 
study of this period, though to supply colorful anecdotes he has drawn upon 
Krasnyt arkhiv materials, published by the Soviet government, to a greater 
extent than do most earlier works. 

The second half of the book deals with the effects of the Russian Revolution 
on Russia’s position in the Far East, touching very briefly on foreign interven- 
tion; the period of Soviet collaboration with the Kuomintang; and the final 
break between the two, beginning in 1927 and carrying down through 1931. 
Here Mr. Dallin once again assumes his familiar role of severe critic of the 
Stalin government. His well-documented account of the “opposition’s” views 
on China is not balanced by any adequate presentation of the Stalinist analysis. 
This is aggravated by Mr. Dallin’s failure to give sources for many of his quota- 
tions, as well as for some of his more controversial assertions. Certainly most 
students would be interested, for example, in reading the original of Lenin’s 
secret instructions regarding the Far Eastern Republic, quoted in part on 
p. 253. 
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Mr. Dallin’s preoccupation with the political controversies within the Rus- 
sian Communist Party seems to blind him to the effects of non-Soviet forces 
on events in China. For instance, in recounting the 1927 break between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists, he gives as the scle cause a desire on the 
part of Chiang to escape the machinations of his Russian advisors, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dallin, had turned on him because he was too successful. In general, 
his treatment of the period since 1917 gives little attention to the part the 
Western powers or the Chinese themselves played in Far Eastern history. 

With this book, Mr. Dallin adds one more chapter to his long indictment of 
Soviet policy which he maintains is fundamentally and dangerously imperialistic. 
In this volume he indicates that it follows the lead of its predecessor in seeking 
expansion at the expense of neighboring peoples. Soviet enthusiasm for Asiatic 
nationalistic and revolutionary movements, according to him, really derives 
from the Kremlin’s anti-British objectives. While Mr. Dallin has completed, 
with this book, his survey of Russian relations in Asia, he has not provided the 
reader with the well-rounded history which might aid in understanding some 
of the current problems besetting the Far East. 

HARRIET Moore 

American-Russian Institute 


History of Chinese society: Liao (907-1125). By Kart A. WITTFOGEL AND FENG 
CHIA-SHENG with the assistance of John De Francis, Esther S. Goldfrank, Lea 
Kisselgoff, and Karl H. Menges. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Association, 1949, distributed by the Macmillan Company. xv, 752 p. $12.50. 


This volume is the result of many years of scholarly labor. It combines high 
quality and comprehensiveness to a degree which assures it a permanent place 
in any collection of writings on Chinese history. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on a work compiled with originality and imagination, finished in 
every detail, and so integrated as to yield maximum usefulness to anyone con- 
cerned with this period. 

Dr. Wittfogel is internationally known as a specialist on Chinese sociology 
and economics and has been since 1939 director of the Chinese History Project 
located at Columbia University. His principal collaborator, Mr. Feng Chia- 
sheng, is one of that able group of younger Chinese who received their historical 
training at Yenching University. He is a leading authority on the Liao period 
and was research associate with the Chinese History Project from 1939 to 1947. 
Their book, as the name implies, is the first in a series covering significant 
dynastic periods. This series of studies, now in part sponsored by the University 
of Washington, is the main object of the work carried on under Dr. Wittfogel’s 
project. 

The book under review presents for the first time in any Western language 
a whole Chinese dynastic period with detailed material drawn directly from 
the basic sources and arranged in categories so as to explain the functioning of 
its society. The main body of the book covers first the economics, next the 
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social organization, and finally the political aspects of the Liao empire of 
the Ch’i-tan. This empire conquered by tribesmen from modern Jehol in the 
tenth century included a large part of north China and border areas from 
Outer Mongolia to Korea. 

The importance of the Liao is seen in the establishment of a pattern sub- 
sequently followed by other dynasties of conquest: the Jurchen, Mongols, and 
Manchus. Much of what may hitherto have seemed unique in the rule of Yiian 
or Ch’ing in their administration of “barbarians” and Chinese together is 
shown to have its origins in the institutions of Liao times. Comprehensive and 
accurate information on these institutions has not before been made available. 

The volume includes translations from the Liao shih, the dynastic history 
written in 1343-44, which was based on “Veritable records” or Shih-lu com- 
piled during the Liao period. These translations, arranged under fifteen main 
topics, are the bases for chapters or “Introductions” on each of the topics to- 
gether with a “General introduction” and appendices. The whole work is pro- 
vided with elaborate footnotes. In some books this may be a hindrance to easy 
reading. But here the mechanics of compilation is such as to facilitate cross 
reference and scholarly use of the material. Clear explanations of method are 
provided. No details have been overlooked in making accessible the mass of 
information presented. This volume is a mine of information for the most 
varied subjects ranging from animal husbandry to imperial mausolea and from 
a note on Kuan-yin to a 55-page monograph on the Qara-Khitay. If exception 
may be taken to some features of the presentation and certain deficiencies 
pointed out, it should also be noted that the main comment of this reviewer 
is one of unstinted praise for a work of painstaking scholarship which will 
undoubtedly long remain the basic study in its field. 

In the “General introduction” (pp. 1-35) the principal topics are the his- 
torical position of the Liao dynasty, the dual character of Liao culture, and a 
new approach to acculturation as exemplified by the dynasties of conquest in 
China since the tenth century. These dynasties of conquest in the past were 
thought to have been absorbed by the Chinese whom they invaded. The Liao, 
although ruling a part of north China for two hundred years, did not fuse 
with the Chinese. They retained a tribal political and military organization 
and non-Chinese traditions and beliefs. The result was the coexistence of two 
mutually adapted cultures. One may say that Liao culture with its dual aspects 
was neither “barbarian” nor “Chinese” but became a “third” culture which 
was different from either. This is evident particularly in the economy of the 
empire where the Chinese in Liao territory continued to rely on agriculture and 
the Ch’i-tan and other tribes depended on stock breeding, hunting, and fishing. 
Ch’i-tan ceremonies and customs were maintained, and the great mass of the 
Ch’i-tan people did not become Chinese. A limited merging of cultures is 
shown to have been true also under the Jurchen (Chin) as well as the Yiian 
and Ch’ing invaders of China. Such culture amalgamation as took place came 
only after a period of conquest and alien rule had ended. In this connection 
it is to be noted that the more basically different Ch’i-tan and Mongols offered 
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more resistance to “higher” Chinese civilization than did the semiagricultural 
Jurchen and Manchus. The “General introduction” concludes with an ex- 
planation of the historical method employed and is followed by a “Technical 
introduction” (pp. 36-40). Care is taken to explain the use of titles, proper 
names, dates, etc. 

Of the sections which follow each consists of an introduction and translation. 
The latter is composed of extracts translated from various parts of the Liao shih. 
In most cases, these brief translations are primarily concerned with some aspect 
of the main heading of the section. The introduction to a given section, how- 
ever, is based on relevant material, no matter in what category the translation 
appears. For example, in the introduction on population, reference is made 
to translations under at least five different sections. Each introduction also is 
based on other works in Chinese and Western languages. 

Section 1, “Administrative geography and population” (pp. 41-114), intro- 
duces the area of the empire and its peoples. In northern Jehol the Ch’i-tan 
tribesmen bred horses and oxen. From this area they conquered the peoples 
of Mongolia and secured their control by means of fortified border cities. The 
Po-hai of Manchuria were crushed, and the conquered inhabitants of North 
China were ruled from five “capitals” on the borders of China. Who were 
the ruling group, these Ch’i-tan tribesmen? The “tribes” were “aggregates of a 
number of local groups, held together by the need for joint military action, by 
the authority of a head chief, and after some time, by the adoption of a common 
myth and a common tribal ancestor.” Even after the chieftains assumed addi- 
tional governmental duties the Ch’i-tan tribes “continued to exist as cultural, 
economic, and military units; they were the pastoral components of the new 
imperial order” (pp. 46-7). The translation in this first section includes a 
tabular survey of Ch’i-tan tribal groups showing the changes in formation, 
dissolution, and reorganization which took place (pp. 84-111). Dependent 
tribes and “subordinate” states having relations with the Liao extended from 
the Pacific to Afghanistan. Description of such groups includes valuable com- 
ments on the Uighurs and Jurchen. . 

In section 2, “Pastoralism and agriculture” (pp. 115-40), a clear interpretation 
of mostly fragmentary materials is presented. Among other things the ‘““Transla- 
tion” includes passages describing the “emperor’s seasonal residences.” Sub- 
sequent sections deal with “Industry” (pp. 141-59), “Communications” (pp. 
160-69), “Commerce” (pp. 170-80), and “Currency and money-lending” (pp. 
181-90). 

Of particular importance is section 7 on “Social organization, kinship 
system, customs, and traditions” (pp. 191-284). Description and diagrams ex- 
plain (not too successfully) the ramifications of the Yeh-lii clan and its relation- 
ships to the other ruling clan, the Hsiao. Supporting the ruling clans tribal 
“barbarians” were on the top level of various social strata. Beneath them came 
Chinese “in a state of semiserfdom,” the subjugated Po-hai, and special groups 
including monks and slaves. The greater freedom of Ch’i-tan women as com- 
pared with their Chinese contemporaries is illustrated. 
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In their kinship system the pastoral Liao (Ch’i-tan) differed from the “clans” 
of the agricultural Chinese in that their “lineages” (tsw) were part of a more 
flexible, more loosely maintained organization. ‘“They were patrilinial exogamic 
lineages that broke off after a certain number of generations, probably nine” 
(p. 205). On the other hand the two ruling clans (the Yeh-lii and Hsiao) differed 
in this way: “Early in the dynasty these lineages were set up as exogamous clans 
with obligatory reciprocal marriage arrangements for reasons of political power 
and prestige” (p. 206). 

The tribal religion of the Ch’i-tan featured a belief in supernatural powers 
and the use of magic. Tribal priests (shaman) officiated. The emperor played a 
leading role in state religious functions. Under “Secular tradition” state 
ceremonies are described. A full translation is given of the description of an 
imperial investiture (pp. 274-75). Marriage and funeral rites showed mixed 
Chinese and Chi’i-tan features. 

Some changes occured in Chinese customs under Liao rule. Chinese in the 
north tended to wear Ch’i-tan costume and to take to hunting. Scholars living 
under the Liao produced little and were discouraged from the higher forms of 
intellectual activity. On the other hand, few elements of Chinese culture, in 
spite of its prestige, were transferred to the Ch’i-tan. Tribal customs continued 
even when Chinese elements were introduced. In a statement which is perhaps 
too sweeping the authors conclude that “most of the Ch’i-tan nobility looked 
upon the reading of books with suspicion until the end of the dynasty” (p. 224). 
Confucianism failed to be accepted as a state doctrine. 

Section 8, “Powerful families and individuals” (pp. 285-90), deals briefly 
with the “centrifugal” elements among those not part of the bureaucracy. 
Other influences outside the imperial organization are described in section 9 on 
“Temples and monasteries” (pp. 291-97). Buddhism appealed to the Ch’i-tan 
rulers. Buddhists under Liao patronage published “the first critical edition of 
the Canon” (p. 294), and their temple properties were among the most exten- 
sive in the empire. 

Somewhat more than a third of Wittfogel and Feng’s volume (pp. 310-570) is 
devoted to “a presentation and analysis of the political and military frame- 
work” of the Liao empire. The first chapter concerned with the operation of 
the Liao administrative machinery is a lengthy one — section 10, “The financial 
system” (pp. 310-62). Under this heading are described the structure of the 
fiscal administration, taxes, and tribute. Detailed tables indicate when and 
from whom tributary missions come to the Liao. Relations with south Chinese 
states including the Sung (and in fact Liao foreign relations generally) are large- 
ly presented as part of this section on finance. Among these relations may be 
noted the famous treaty of 1005 whereby the Sung gained a cessation of Liao 
attacks in exchange for annual payments of tributary silver and silk. (W. L. 
Langer’s Encyclopaedia of world history, p. 348, wrongly gives “1004” for 
this agreement.) An attempt to estimate the income of the Liao empire has 
reached inconclusive results because of the inadequacy of source materials on 
this subject. 
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Special functions of the Liao government are described in sections 11 and 12: 
“Labor service” (pp. 363-374) and “Calamities and government relief” (pp. 
375-97). The Ch’i-tan conquerors “took over the Chinese technique of large 
scale corvée (p. 365).” They utilized Chinese officials to co-ordinate labor power 
for public works, although among the latter they neglected the means of water 
control so important in China proper. As relief against natural disasters and for 
military needs the Liao government stored grain but did not maintain the 
traditional Chinese counterpart of our “Ever-Normal Granaries.” Famines and 
other calamities in 1068 and after seriously weakened the empire and were a 
contributary factor in its decline. 

Section 13 on “‘Rebellions” (pp. 398-427) starts with an account of the strug- 
gles for imperial power among members of the ruling families. In a fluid nomad 
society the pattern of succession is flexible. “The eldest son was not always the 
best qualified; and not infrequently, a ruler died (or was killed) at a relatively 
early age. In such an emergency brothers were often called upon to succeed the 
deceased chieftain before power descended to his sons or nephews, all of whom 
were considered legitimate candidates for his position” (pp. 398-99). The 
result was recurrent fights over succession, complicated by conflicting ideas of 
primogeniture or fraternal succession. The Po-hai who had been harshly sub- 
dued revolted periodically. The Chinese section of the empire was unrecon- 
ciled to Liao rule and remained hostile. Among the border tribes discontent 
led to frequent uprisings and finally, in the case of the Jurchen, to the over- 
throw of the dynasty. 

In section 14, “Governmental organization” (pp. 428-504), the authors dis- 
cuss officials, including the Ch’i-tan titles and the governments both north and 
south, the selection of officials, and special functions such as laws, astronomy, 
historiography, and literary pursuits. This part of the book is most valuable for 
the clear exposition of the complicated administrative setup under which the 
Ch’i-tan ruled both tribesmen and Chinese. The place of heredity and privilege 
in determining the appointment of officials is traced back to former systems, 
especially that of the T’ang period. 

Section 15, “Army and warfare” (pp. 505-570), is concerned primarily with a 
study of the Liao ordo (armed camp in which centered military administration) 
and the tribes and troops connected with it. The Liao did not rely on a feudal 
system but used, in addition to the ordo armies, tribesmen, militia, and special 
armies. The original success of the Ch’i-tan depended largely on their military 
organization and methods of warfare. It is thus important to know the details 
of their garrisons, supplies, training, and actual warfare. In extending their 
conquest the Liao were checked only by the elaborate defense system built up 
by the Chinese under the Sung. 

Section 16 differs from the preceding in that it is devoted to “The main 
events in Liao history tabulated chronologically” (pp. 571-598). Reigns are not 
given here but are explained and tabulated in appendix 1 on “Chronology of 
the Liao dynasty.” An important omission in the former is the lack of any 
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specific detail here or elsewhere in the book concerning ‘‘a serious defeat of 
the Sung armies,” probably in 1005, mentioned on p. 326. 

Other appendices follow: 2 contains ‘“‘Names and titles of Liao emperors” 
and 3 deals with “Weights and measures.” Appendix 4, “History of text, edi- 
tions, and supplementary researches” (pp. 610-618), describes the main bib- 
liography used. Some important monographs which are extensively used, such 
as Wang I’s Ch’ung-pien Yen-pei lu and Miao Ch’iian-sun’s Liao wen-ts’un, 
have not been discussed and are merely listed in the bibliography at the end of 
the volume. Appendix 5, “Qara-Khitay” (pp. 619-674), does in miniature for 
this twelfth- and thirteenth century state of Central Asia what the main work 
does for the Liao. It is a postlude for the main story, one which tells of the 
continuation of Ch’i-tan tradition further west. 

Particular attention has been given in this review to the sequence of material 
as presented by the authors. One of the chief values of the book lies in its 
classification and arrangement. Dr. Wittfogel has striven to give us thereby 
“access to the mass of institutional and cultural information” (p. 27). It is the 
conviction of this reviewer that he has succeeded. This is in spite of the fact 
that some items are strangely classified and some topics slighted. Material on 
foreign relations, for example, is to be found in sections on finances (tribute), 
rebellions, and warfare. Why “Governmental organization,” under which a 
great part of the other activities of Liao society were carried on, is placed next 
to the last in order is not clear. The probable reason is that the main emphasis 
in the formulation of the research program was on economics and the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. In section 10 grudging admission is given to 
the predominating place of politics in Liao society (p. 310). Also as a result of 
the economic emphasis matters relating to the history of ideas or the purely 
cultural phases of society receive relatively little attention. Literary activities are 
only briefly described; the religions of Liao China other than Buddhism are the 
subject of a long footnote (pp. 307-309); and philosophy as such is not even 

_ mentioned. Although some excellent reproductions of Liao art have been 
_ included the reviewer has come across only one footnote in which comment is 





made concerning the place of this art in Liao society. 

Minor criticisms are few. In general the social order has been carefully studied 
and well described. It is thought however, that the case of culture separation is 
overstressed in the statement that “the great majority of the Ch’i-tan tribesmen 
were little affected by their Chinese contacts” (p. 222). Evidence for a dual 
culture in the Liao empire is clear, but the quantity or quality of the influence 
upon the tribesmen can only be estimated. A few Chinese terms might better 
have been written differently. Hsien should be translated “district” rather than 
“county.” The Chinese name ‘“‘Kao-li” is commonly romanized as “Koryii” and 
not “Korea.” The latter should be used as a geographical term or as the name 
of the modern state. The use of “Jurchen” and “Nii-chih” interchangeably is 
confusing to the reader in spite of the explanation on p. 95. 

By and large this book on the Liao and the translated material it presents 
confirm and bear out the main points made in the “General introduction” con- 
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cerning the nature of Liao society. The excellence of the translation and inter- 
pretation of the Chinese texts also may be said to justify the method of co- 
operative research. We may eagerly await the other volumes to be produced 
by the Chinese History Project. 
WoobsRIDGE BINGHAM 


University of California, Berkeley 


The Japanese family system. By SEtsuko Hani. Tokyo: The Japan Institute 
of Pacific Studies (JIPS), 1948. 41 p. 


The problems of the emperor system in postwar Japan. By GENJI OKuBo. 
Tokyo: JIPS, 1948. 87 p. 

Financial and monetary situation in postwar Japan. By HyoyE Oucuti. Tokyo: 
JIPS, 1948. 51 p. 

General trend of Japanese opinion following the end of war. By YAsuo TATSUKI. 
Tokyo: JIPS, 1948. 54 p. 

Some aspects of agrarian reform in Japan. By SHINROKURO YAMAGUCHI. Tokyo: 
JIPS, 1948. 36 p. 

Religion and democracy in modern Japan. By TApAO YANAIBARA. Tokyo: { 
JIPS, 1948. 41 p. 


These six pamphlets are the first publications in English of the newly 
organized Japan Institute of Pacific Studies, many of whose leaders had close 
contact with the Institute of Pacific Relations before the war. All of the studies 
are distributed in the United States by the Institute of Pacific Relations. Two of 
the authors of the pamphlets, Professors Yanaibara and Ouchi, are important 
officials in the institute. The pamphlets vary greatly as to value and style; 
those by Yanaibara and Ouchi are by far the best. 

While it is commendable that the Japan Institute is making available in 
English the results of its research program, it is unfortunate that many of the 
pamphlets are written in such involved English. Furthermore, there are several 
unnecessary misquotations from English sources (see Okubo, p. 19, and Yanai- 
bara, p. 32). The misquotation in Okubo is from the Potsdam Declaration and 
is particularly disquieting. The phrase, “‘a peacefully inclined and responsible 
government,” which was written months before the Potsdam conference, was 1 
adopted by the United States government because it clearly indicated our ] 
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desire to see established in Japan a nonmilitaristic government which would 
be responsible to the elected representatives of the people. One wonders, there- 


fore, how this phrase can be distorted into the meaningless quotation made by g 
Okubo, namely, “the decision of political structure.” If the institute wishes ti 
to establish a reputation for sound scholarship, it should edit more carefully C 
any future publications. st 


Miss Hani is the author of a recent work on woman’s rights in politics, - 
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entitled Fujin sensei ken. In her essay on The Japanese family system, which is 
unfortunately greatly weakened by its complicated English, she concentrates 
on the influence which the “head of the family” has had on the position of 
women. Examples are given to illustrate how the head of the family had com- 
plete control over his daughter-in-law. The author points out that economic 
inequality, such as the right of the head of the family to dispose of the family 
inheritance, has been a primary cause for the inequality of women. She hopes, 
however, that under the new constitution and the new civil code women will 
be able to take their place of equality in Japanese society. 

The pamphlet, The problem of the emperor system in postwar Japan, by 
Mr. Okubo is the longest in the series. After a survey of recent opinions on the 
legal responsibility of the emperor for the declaration of war, the author 
apparently wished to make the cogent point that a voluntary admission by the 
emperor of his responsibility for the war would greatly help retard or defeat 
“the spiritual revolution of militarism,” but a misuse of a word makes him say 
exactly the opposite (p. 18). The main part of this study is devoted to two 
problems, namely, the attitude of the different political parties toward the 
emperor system as expressed in their draft constitutions and the discussions 
in the Diet on the question of whether or not, under the new constitution, 
sovereignty rested with the emperor or with the people. Mr. Okubo clearly 
shows that the conservative Yoshida government wished to avoid discussion 
of the latter question and was embarrassed by it. While the Diet revised article 
1 of the constitution to read, “The Emperor. ..deriving his position from the 
will of the people with whom resides sovereign power,” Mr. Okubo points out 
that the Japanese text retained the word kokumin for people, a word whose 
connotation clearly included both the emperor and his subjects. The author 
concludes, therefore, that the conservatives still believed, as State Minister 
Kanamori stated in August 1946: “So long as there exists the Emperor as the 
ethical center of the people. . .there can be no change in the national polity of 
this country” (p. 61). He concludes, however, that if the democratization of 
Japan is pushed forward as steadily as in the past two years, the Japanese 
people will interpret the constitution correctly and will have a healthy attitude 
toward the emperor. 

The study of Professor Ouchi, The financial and monetary situation in 
postwar Japan, reflects the fact that he has long been an authority on public 
finance and a writer and editor on economics and finance. This essay is a 
valuable résumé of steps taken by the Yoshida government and Finance Minister 
Ishibashi to make inflation inevitable. The author shows how the government 
payments of nearly ten billion yen in August 1945 started the inflation spiral 
and how it was further stimulated by payment by the government of interest on 
government bonds, which amounted to five billion yen yearly, and by con- 
tinued recognition of the validity of 150 billion war indemnities. Professor 
Ouchi also analyzes the failure of the new currency issued in March 1946 to 
stop inflation and concludes that the constant demands of workers for increased 
wages and the collusion of banks and big business to avoid the regulations were 
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the chief causes of this failure. He also shows clearly why the cancellation of 
the war indemnities after June 1946 and the collection of a property tax had 
little effect on halting inflation. In both cases, ample time was allowed for the 
appreciation of capital assets by inflation before the measures were put into 
effect. The author concludes that the normalization of Japanese finances is 
not in sight and that Japan’s production problem will be solved only if the 
circulation of commodities improves and inflation is checked. 

Mr. Tatsuki’s essay on public opinion suffers from the lack of basic data in 
Japan on public opinion. It is a presentation of seven surveys, all by newspapers, 
on political, economic, and social questions. Two surveys have been made on 
the popularity of the Yoshida cabinet and one on the popularity of the 
Katayama cabinet. Restricted surveys on the constitution, according to the 
material presented by Mr. Tatsuki, reflected overwhelming support for con- 
tinuance of the emperor, the article in the constitution renouncing war, and 
a bicameral legislature. Surveys on opinion concerning the moderate steps 
taken by the government to check inflation, the action of SCAP forbidding 
government workers to strike on Feb. 1, 1947, and revision of the civil code 
to abolish the old concept of “household” showed support for all of these 
actions by a majority of those questioned. The author also gives a detailed 
analysis of the answers by age, occupation, and sex. 

The essay on agrarian reform by Mr. Yamaguchi traces the enactment of 
the Rural Land Adjustment Act and developments following its enforcement 
but is the most difficult of all of the pamphlets to follow. The discussion of 
the consideration of the agrarian reform program by the Allied Council for 
Japan (pp. 7-13) is less lucid and thorough than Mr. MacMahon Ball’s 
analysis of the same subject in his Japan: enemy or ally, pp. 112-123. Further- 
more, the organization of the material is confusing, as a section on the demands 
of landowners prior to June 1946 for the return of their lands (pp. 27-32) 
follows a discussion of the Land Commissions after Dec. 1946. The study is 
valuable, however, for its translations from publications of agricultural organ- 
izations in Japan. 

Professor Tadao Yanaibara of Tokyo University is a well-known scholar and 
is among those who suffered for his liberalism prior to the war. Two illustrations 
will suffice to show that his Religion and democracy in modern Japan could not 
have been written before Japan’s surrender. He maintains that Japan adopted 
militarism and lost the war because of “her stark indifference toward the prop- 
agation of Christianity” (p. 7) and that Prof. Kanzo Uchimura, who was ex- 
pelled from the First Higher School in Tokyo in 1891 for refusal on religious 
grounds to show proper respect for the Imperial Edict on Education, and who 
opposed the Russo-Japanese War, was “the greatest prophet of modern Japan” 
(p. 11). Professor Yanaibara describes the democratization of religion in Japan 
through the Potsdam Declaration, the various SCAP directives, and article 20 
of the constitution. He has an interesting section on the growth of new sects 
and churches following the repeal of the Religious Organization Law but be- 
lieves that only some of them are useful. He concludes that “unless the belief in 
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Christianity is implanted in the hearts of the Japanese people, Japan will not 
become a real and well-founded democratic country” (p. 39). 
HucH BortTon 
Columbia University 


Kokutai no Hongi: cardinal principles of the national entity of Japan. Trans- 
lated by JoHN OWEN GAUNTLETT and edited with an introduction by Robert 
Kinc HALi. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. viii, 200 pp. $4.00. 

Japan’s economy in war and reconstruction. BY JEROME B. CoHEN. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. xviii, 545 p. $7.50. 

Japan: enemy or ally? By W. MACMAHoN BALL. New York: John Day Company, 
1949. xii, 244 p. $3.00. 

The Kokutai no Hongi, first published in 1937 by the Bureau of Thought 
Control of the Japanese Ministry of Education, had by March 1943 sold ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 copies. The book, required reading for the teaching 
staff of the nation and especially for students in the middle and higher schools, 
represents an official definition of the national polity or essence (kokutai) of 
Japan. Designed for the enlightenment of adolescent youth in particular and 
as a corrective for unorthodox and aberrant ideological tendencies, the Kokutai 
no Hongi sought to provide an inflexible ultranationalistic pattern for the 
mind and behavior of 75,000,000 people. For those who desire to understand 
Japanese psychological preparations for war and conquest the book is in- 
dispensable. 

Professor Robert Hall has provided a lengthy and erudite introduction on 
the written language, religions, and educational history of Japan to facilitate 
understanding of the original text and the translation. Mr. John Gauntlett has 
rendered an admirable and scholarly translation of an extraordinarily difficult 
work which is couched in the most abstruse and recondite terminology. Per- 
haps only those who have themselves wrestled with the ambiguities of the 
Japanese language can fully appreciate the many complex problems he has 
so masterfully handled. 

Even those familiar more or less with the recrudescence of Neo-Shinto in 
modern times will be startled by the Kokutai no Hong. It is with almost sheer 
incredulity that one reads the rabidly chauvinistic interpolations and com- 
mentaries upon primitive folk legends and recorded history which Japanese 
officialdom attempted to foist upon the thought of an entire nation. Here is 
presented as apodictic doctrine the concept of the divinity of the Japanese 
emperor, a veritable deity incarnate, coeval with heaven and earth. On this 
primary dogma is centered the entire weltanschauung of the Japanese, to 
whom the all-pervading purpose in life is the continued exaltation of His Im- 
perial Majesty. There can be nothing of greater importance than constant 
demonstration of individual self-effacement and selflessness, while all social and 
cultural values, to have worth and validity, must be manifestations of the 
kokutat. 
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It is of little avail to argue that the Kokutat no Hongi and its teachings, 

like all “official” histories and philosophies, is in large part refuted or con- 
tradicted by the very historical sources upon which it relies for corroboration. 
What is important is that its ideas, impressed upon the impressionable minds 
of Japanese youth with twentieth-century totalitarian technique, can perhaps 
never be entirely dispelled. To those who place their faith in reorientation of 
Japanese education the following is worthy of thought: 
..-Our education....is entirely different in its essence from the mere development and per- 
fection of oneself such as is seen in the idea of self-realization and perfection of one’s character 
as set forth in individualistic pedagogics. In short, it is not a mere development of individual 
minds and faculties set apart from the nation....Education whose object is the cultivation of 
the creative faculties of individuals or the development of individual characteristics is liable 
to be biased toward individuals and to be led by individual inclinations, and in the long run 
to fall into an unplanned education, and so to run counter to the principles of the education 
of our country (p. 155). 

Responsible government, demilitarization, dissolution of the zaibatsu, redis- 
tribution of land holdings, and a host of other reforms, even if carried out dur- 
ing the occupation, would undoubtedly contribute in large measure to place 
Japanese society on the long and arduous road to democracy. As long, however, 
as the ideas of the Kokutai no Hongi persist, democracy in Japan must always 
remain a sham. 

Japan’s economy in war and reconstruction is an impressive analysis of 
Japan’s economic preparations for war during the decade of the 1930's, the 
prosecution of the war on the production front from 1937 to 1945, and the 
major trends and problems confronting that nation under the occupation. 
Marshaling a host of statistics and evidence drawn from a vast variety of official 
and semiofficial sources and subjecting them to a skillful and exhaustive ap- 
praisal, Dr. Cohen has undoubtedly presented one of the best over-all pictures 
of the Japanese war economy yet written. 

It is maintained that at least a decade before Pearl Harbor the Japanese 
undertook an intensive expansion of their productive plant, with overwhelm- 
ing emphasis upon heavy industry, especially after 1937. By 1941, the Japanese, 
overestimating their own production potential and underestimating that of the 
United States, launched their whirlwind campaign of conquest. Basic to their 
plans were the necessity of acquiring and exploiting the rich resources of South- 
east Asia and the expectation that the United States would shortly seek a 
negotiated peace. So confident were the Japanese of success that during 1942 
they actually relaxed their war effort. 

Only in 1943 when American war production started to soar, and especially 
when American attacks on Japanese shipping began to exact an irreplaceable 
toll, were the Japanese shaken from their complacency. It was, however, too 
late. American submarines and naval aircraft in particular sent to the bottom 
in the following months so huge an amount of shipping that Japanese produc- 
tive capacity, available in excess in many branches of industry, was rendered 
useless by the denial of vital overseas raw materials. In the closing years of the 
war the Japanese concentrated upon the production of aircraft. They “ex- 
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pended enormous effort putting together an aircraft industry in one place only 
to have to tear it apart and cart (literally, cart = ox-cart) it away within six 
months after it reached its peak. Rarely in the annals of history has a group 
of military planners, who were privileged to elect the time and method of 
starting a war, ever exhibited greater stupidity” (p. 209). So completely success- 
ful was the American blockade that, Dr. Cohen contends, Japan’s economic 
back was broken months before strategic bombing of the home islands was 
inaugurated in March 1945. Some of the major political and military errors 
made by our leaders in the later years of the war, it is suggested, stemmed from 
a lack of realization of the extent of damage inflicted on Japan. 

The conclusion of the war found Japan economically prostrate. With no 
material reserves to absorb the dislocations engendered by war, with a limping 
productive effort, soaring inflation, and omnipresent black markets, with un- 
certainty over reparations, loss of peacetime markets, and a paucity of dollar 
exchange, among a host of other pressing problems, Japan has made a poor 
showing in her attempts at economic recovery. Planning and predictions not- 
withstanding it is most probable that many a year will elapse before Japan 
once again becomes an economically healthy nation. 

The basic limitation of the book perhaps is its attempt to analyze a war 
effort too exclusively through the telescope of statistics and economics. Modern 
war especially is much too complex a phenomenon to resolve into mere eco- 
nomic components. Failure to appreciate this has led Dr. Cohen to state: “Com- 
mon misunderstanding led to a war which should never have been fought, for 
one side could not win and the other could not lose and under such circum- 
stances disagreements rarely culminate in war” (p. 48). One wonders how 
valid Dr. Cohen’s criteria would prove when applied to the Sino-Japanese and 
Russo-Japanese Wars. With the advantage of hindsight and the indisputable 
verdict of victory at hand it is clear that in both instances Japan had the 
benefit of a combination of favorable circumstances which were perhaps as 
decisive as the economic. Similarly the prospects for the success of Japanese 
plans in 1941 were much greater than Dr. Cohen implies. 

Dr. Cohen has failed to indicate adequately the relationship between eco- 
nomic trends and the decisions of governmental leaders reflected in official 
policies. This is most noticeable in his treatment of Japan under the occupation. 
It would have been appropriate to observe that much of the failure of Japan 
to make an appreciable recovery has been due to the desire of vested political 
interests on both left and right in Japan to prolong economic confusion. More- 
over, the relationship between American concern for Soviet Russia in the East, 
on the one hand, and the reversal of the initial draconian occupation policy 
of the United States with the implications for occupation economic policy, on 
the other hand, certainly calls for more than mere passing reference. 

Despite shortcomings of the nature indicated, it may be stated that Mr. Cohen 
in his study has made one of the most substantial contributions to an under- 
standing of the Japanese war effort which has yet appeared. 

Japan: Enemy or Ally? by W. MacMahon Ball is a most refreshing and 
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thought-provoking study of Japan under the occupation. Professor Ball, who 
was the British Commonwealth of Nations representative on the Allied Council 
for Japan and concurrently head of the Australian Mission in Japan in 1946- 
47, is admittedly no “expert” on Japan. Perhaps for that very reason he has 
succeeded in appraising the American occupation with stimulating clarity and 
forcefulness. Americans in particular may with great profit read this account 
of postwar Japan by an intelligent observer of and participant in the occupa- 
tion, for it is most necessary for us to understand how other Allied nations 
view an occupation policy and achievement which is after all basically Amer- 
ican. 

The singularly difficult practical and intellectual problem of Professor Ball 
has been to reconcile the peculiar needs and aspirations of Australia, on the 
one hand, with the more or less divergent attitude and policies of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, on the other. Understandably Australia, 
a nation of but seven million people, with a long tradition of suspicion and 
concern for Japanese ambitions in East Asia and the Pacific, which only recently 
felt the hot breath of the invader on her northern shores, can view the course 
of the occupation only with grim attention. It is because of this that while 
Professor Ball admits that the disposition of Japan should rightly be part and 
and parcel of a general and integrated solution of world problems, involving 
especially the conclusion of an understanding between the United States and 
Russia, he is perhaps more concerned for and interested in the place of 
Japan in a more immediate East Asiatic and Pacific arrangement. 

For the most part Australia was in accord with the provisions of the Potsdam 
Declaration and the initial postsurrender policy unilaterally proclaimed by 
the United States. The instrumentalization of a program designed to obliterate 
the menace of an economically and militarily aggressive Japan, it was felt, 
would provide Australia, Asia, and the world with a great measure of security 
and prospects for durable peace. But, as Professor Ball has pointed out, the 
early reversal of this policy by the United States, principally because of growing 
apprehension of the expansion of Soviet Russia and communism not only in the 
Far East but throughout the entire world, has gradually tended to negate and 
destroy whatever good might have emerged from the occupation of Japan. 

American obsession with the spread of communism, according to Professor 
Ball, has led the United States government to see in Japan an ally against 
Soviet Russia. An initially constructive reform policy has been mitigated and 
emasculated to the end that a “stable” order be established in Japan. The 
tragedy of such a denouement is that it has delivered us into the hands of the 
reactionary elements of that nation who have not changed their presurrender 
outlook one iota. To cope with one menace we are perpetuating another. 

There is nothing basically wrong in America’s desire to win the friendship 
of Japan. What is vital to the problem is a definition of what is to be con- 
sidered Japan. To win the friendship of the political and business leaders who 
to a great extent were responsible for fashioning an aggressive nationalistic 
Japan is in some respects to gain the enmity of the long-suffering Japanese 
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people. As Professor Ball sums it up: “It is particularly important for us to 
remember that we do not eliminate Russia’s influence in Japan by dispensing 
with the presence of a Russian representative in Allied councils there... .If we 
want Japan as our ally, the way to succeed is not by subsidizing reactionary 
governments, or resuming trade relations with a disguised Zaibatsu, but by 
giving firm friendship and effective help to the Japanese people... [who] want 
radical change. ‘I nose who help them achieve this change will be their friends; 
those who resist the change will be their enemies” (p. 194). 
HyMAN KUuBLIN 


Brooklyn College 


The lower palaeolithic cultures of southern and eastern Asia. By HALLAM 
L. Movius, JR. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1949. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new series, vol. 38, part 
4. 91 p. $1.50. 

As Dr. Movius remarks in his introduction, this paper is basically a restate- 
ment of views previously expressed by him in a publication entitled Early 
man and pleistocene stratigraphy in southern and eastern Asia, published in 
1944 and now out of print. The difference between the two papers is priimarily 
one of organization rather than of content. The present work contains a shorter 
treatment of geology and paleontology and a clearer exposition of archaeolog- 
ical material than did the earlier one. 

The paper may be divided into two parts. The first discusses pleistocene 
chronology in Java, Upper Burma, northwestern India, and northern China 
and points out the similar pattern of climatic variation experienced in all of 
those areas. Except in the case of Java — where evidence is very incomplete — 
there are indications of four periods of fairly cool climate separated by three 
periods of warmer climate. The cool periods were marked by heavy rainfall, 
mountain glaciation, or continental climate. The warmer ones were character- 
ized by drier conditions, except in north China where the climate was moist. 

The second and longer part of the paper describes the lower palaeolithic 
archaeological remains from each of the above areas and indicates how they 
fit into the chronological sequence previously outlined. Regarding them, 
Movius states: (a) that the lower palaeolithic cultures of southern and eastern 
Asia form a distinct group marked by the presence of unifacial choppers and 
chopping tools and by the absence of bifacial hand-axes, (b) that these cultures 
are extraordinarily uniform over a very large area, and (c) that they display 
little evolutionary change over a long period of time. Movius concludes, there- 
fore, that the group of cultures here represented differed from the lower 
palaeolithic ones of Europe, Africa, and western Asia and that it failed to 
share innovations introduced elsewhere. One reason for the difference may 
be that a different type of man (Pithecanthropus and Sinanthrophus) was re- 
sponsible for them. Another reason, less clearly advanced, is the possible en- 
vironmental contrast between southern and eastern Asia and the western 
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regions. In any case, the area under discussion is notable for its backwardness, 
and it is not likely to have played an important part in the evolution of human 
cultures. 

The usefulness of Movius’ latest paper can hardly be overestimated, sum- 
maries such as this being invaluable both to the beginning student and to the 
advanced scholar. However, the reviewer finds one fault with Movius’ work. 
This is that it gives the reader an impression that the pleistocene climatic 
sequence and the succession of palaeolithic cultures are better established than 
they really are. To some extent this is less the fault of the author than of the 
necessarily abbreviated form of the discussion. In addition, future investigation 
may well bear out many of the statements. Stili, it is overoptimistic of Movius 
to say at this time that the Indian chronological sequence is “well-established” 
(p- 336), that there is “firm establishment of a four-fold glacial cycle in that 
region” (p. 337), that “there is absolutely no question concerning the correla- 
tion between this late Upper Siwalik Zone (in the foothills and plains) with the 
glacial cycle of the Himalayas” (p. 340), and, of the site at Choukoutien in 
northern China, that “existing data prove conclusively that this important 
locality. ..should be assigned to the Middle Pleistocene in terms of the sequen- 
ces firmly established in Northwestern India, Upper Burma, and Java...” 
(p- 388). Actually, in Burma, Java, and China, pleistocene geological and 
archaeological evidence is far from conclusive, as Movius admits elsewhere in 
the same paper. The dating of climatic changes and human cultures in these 
regions depends upon the accuracy of the sequence established in northwestern 
India. Here, where the fullest information is available, there are gaps in the 
geological record as well as data lending themselves to various interpretations. 
The archaeological picture is also incomplete, many implements being dated by 
their patina or the degree of wear they display rather than by the river gravels 
in which they were found. Movius’ work is unique and valuable, and it will be 
used by a great many scholars who will never turn to a detailed examination 
of the lengthy, and sometimes dreary, original sources from which it was com- 
piled. Thus, one wishes that Movius had not helped an erroneous impression 
to become rooted in some students’ minds as it undoubtedly will. 

In spite of this objection, however, the contribution which Movius here 
makes to anthropological literature far outweighs any harm to be derived 
from false interpretations of the material presented. This paper is strongly 
recommended as essential reading for any student of old world prehistory and 


human evolution. 
; EuGENE C. WorMAN, JR. 
Washington, D. C. J 


Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika; fiziko-geograficheskoe opisanie (The 
Mongolian People’s Republic; a physio-geographical description). By E. M. 
MurzaEv. Moscow, OGIZ, Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo geograficheskoi 
literatury, 1948. (Akademiia Nauk Soiuza SSR; Institut Geografii — Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR; Geographical Institute.) 314 p. maps and illus. in 
the text and a folder of four maps. Bound, 10 rubles. 
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Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika (The Mongolian people’s republic). By N. 
V. Tsapkin. Moscow, OGIZ, Gosudarstvennoe izdatel’stvo politicheskoi 
literatury, 1948. 112 p. map. 1.50 rubles. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic, or Outer Mongolia, has gained renewed 
importance in the development of the Russian Far East and Central Asia 
because of China’s internal struggle. Nominally independent, Mongolia is 
closely linked to Russia in every respect and has become a vital bastion of the 
U.S.S.R. In addition to the above-mentioned books, another was published 
under the same title by N. Vargin (1948 or 1949, 112 p., 2 rubles), but the 
reviewer has been unable to obtain it. 

The book by E. M. Murzaev belongs to the same series as that published by 
P. I. Glushakov on Manchuria (1948). Both works are of a strictly scientific 
nature. The ten-page bibliography, with the exception of fourteen European 
titles, is all Russian. (Russian scientists under the Tsars did most of the early 
exploratory work in Mongolia, and at present the Soviet Union holds the un- 
disputed monopoly for any information on that region. Extensive work has 
been done in the field since 1930.) In addition to special maps and numerous 
illustrations in the text, the book contains a folder with four black-and-white 
maps of the hypsometry, soil, vegetation, and orography of the country. A 
special section is devoted to Mongol geographical names and designations (pp. 
10-17), giving their derivations as well as their Russian and Mongol equivalents. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 forms a general geographical 
characterization (pp. 7-167), while part 2 gives a detailed description of the 
country, dividing it into five regions (pp. 168-292): the Altai mountain range 
in the southwest, the basin of the great lakes in the west, the Khangai and 
Khentei mountains in the center and in the north, the plateaus of eastern 
Mongolia, and the Gobi desert in the southeast. 

In contrast to the above work, the booklet by N. V. Tsapkin is popular. It 
contains a small map in the text but has otherwise no bibliographical or other 
facilities. The pamphlet is divided into nine chapters: natural and geographical 
conditions; settlement; history (two chapters); administration; economy; cul- 
ture and public health; Five Year Plan (1948/52), and international position. 

The Russian aim has obviously been to make Mongolia self-sufficient, to 
develop agriculture and a limited amount of industry, and particularly to 
improve and increase the raising of livestock. In order to attain these aims, 
the 11th Congress of the republic adopted in 1947 a Five Year Plan for the 
period: 1948/52 to increase the number of livestock by 50 per cent; to double 
the volume of industrial production; to liquidate illiteracy among the popula- 
tion and introduce general elementary education for children of school age; 
and to develop the national economy and culture (p. 8). 

Quoting a few figures, it has to be acknowledged that great progress has been 
made. The first primary school in the country was established in 1921 with 40 
pupils; by 1947 their number had increased to 321 and 42,110 respectively. The 
first middle school was established in 1927 with 100 pupils; twenty years later 
there were 39 schools with 10,478 pupils (p. 90). In 1942 a university was 
established; the students numbered 663 in 1947 and were taught 38 subjects. 
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A total of 161 textbooks with an aggregate circulation of 2,000,000 copies were 
published between 1940 and 1947. The rate of literacy was raised from 10,000 
(about 1.1 per cent) in 1926 to 42 per cent in 1947 (p. 91). Numerous scientific 
expeditions were undertaken throughout the country. Similar strides were made 
in the medical and veterinary programs, which enabled the government to 
take care of the population and livestock. The efficient organization of the 
country may be gauged from the fact that the prerevolutionary Mongol army 
amounted to 2,000 men (p. 68). When the Mongols declared war against Japan 
on August 9, 1945, together with their Russian ally, they were able to send 
80,000 soldiers against the Japanese (p. 107) through Inner Mongolia and 
Manchuria to China. This achievement is surprising if one realizes that the 
area of the 18 aimaks (districts) of Outer Mongolia (approx. 600,000 square 
miles) is larger than the combined size of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, while the seminomadic population (about 900,000) amounts to less 
than the aggregate population of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The help given to the Mongolian Republic by the Soviet Union has been 
profitable to both parties. When the Japanese attacked Outer Mongolia in 
1939, the Russians under their treaty of mutual assistance immediately came 
to their aid. They defeated the Japanese and made it perfectly clear that any 
further expansion westward would mean a full-fledged war against the com- 
bined Russian forces in the Far East and Central Asia. Russia had created a 
a strategical advance base and had increased her own forces by 80,000 men. 
Throughout World War II the Russians were repaid for their services in the 
form of meat, wool, and horses. The propagandistic and strategical value of 
Outer Mongolia as an ally may have a decisive influence on the orientation of 
the borderlands of China which are economically very close to the Soviet Union. 

Rupo_F LOEWENTHAL 


Cornell University 
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How can we the people achieve a just peace? (South Hadley, Mass: Mount 
Holyoke College, 1949, 254 p., $2.00) contains texts or summaries of thirty-five 
selected speeches delivered at the second session of the Mount Holyoke Insti- 
tute on the United Nations, held June 26 to July 23, 1949. The theme of the 
third week of the Institute was “Conflicts and Tensions in Asia,” and among 
speeches made that week and included in the volume are: “Nationalism in 
Asia” by Carlos P. Romulo; “Trends toward Asian unity” by Madame Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit; “The Chinese revolution” by David N. Rowe; ‘The In- 
donesian problem and the United Nations” by Dr. L. N. Palar; “United States 
responsibilities in Asia” by Paul H. Clyde; and “A positive United States policy 
for Asia,” a summary, by Everett D. Hawkins, of the week’s discussion. (M.E.C.) 
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Since March 1947 the periodical Zinbun (Hepburn: Jimbun), with the sub- 
title The cultural sciences, has been published by the Cultural Sciences Com- 
mittee (Jimbun kagaku iinkai) of the Japanese Ministry of Education. In 
Japan the phrase “cultural sciences” is widely used to refer comprehensively 
to those subjects which in the West are classed as humanities and social sciences. 
Approximately one-half of each issue is devoted to articles. Some idea of the 
nature of these articles can be gained from a few examples: “Current problems 
in the study of law in post-war Japan” by Otaka Tomoo (in vol. 1, no. 1); “Cur- 
rent problems in the study of Japanese literature,” by Nishio Minoru (ibid.); 
“The present state of Japanese archaeology,” by Umehara Sueji (1:2); and 
“Recent trends in the study of ancient Japanese history,” by Matsushima Eiichi 
(3:1). All articles in the journal are in the Japanese language. Zinbun also 
includes an extensive section, entitled “Notes of the scholarly world” (Gakkai 
shdsoku). The first issue, for example, contained an account of the Cultural 
Sciences Committee; a list of the research grants made by the Ministry of 
Education (in each case the title of the research project and the name and 
place of work of the research worker are given); and accounts of the activities 
of a considerable number of learned organizations and research institutes. 
Zinbun publishes a list of learned societies and research institutes (several 
sections of the list appear in each issue). It also publishes biographical sketches 
of contemporary scholars and writers. Because it is often difficult to secure such 
information regarding contemporary persons, this feature of the journal 
promises to be especially useful. The first and second issues (March and June 
1947) carried such information regarding writers on economic subjects, statis- 
tics, commerce, and social policy; the issues of February and September 1948 
(vol. 2, nos. 1 and 2), information regarding writers on law; the issue of 
March, 1949 (3:1), information regarding writers on philosophy. Each issue 
also contains book reviews, and a classified bibliography. (E.G.B.) 


Beginning with periodical issues which appeared in September 1948 the Na- 
tional Diet Library in Tokyo has compiled and published a monthly index. 
This publication, entitled Zasshi kiji sakuin (English subtitle: Japanese 
periodicals index), indexes all articles relating to “cultural sciences” (the 
humanities and social sciences) in the periodicals received by the National 
Diet Library and in some 580 Japanese government publications. As in the 
well-known Readers’ guide to periodical literature, the names of authors and 
the subjects of articles are arranged in a single dictionary sequence. The order 
followed in the Japanese index is that of the Japanese syllabary (a, 1, u, é, 0). 
Each issue contains a table of subject cross references, and a list of the 
periodicals indexed. This Index promises to be an exceedingly important 
bibliographical tool, which will be useful in all libraries possessing collections 
of Japanese material. (E.G.B.) 


U.S. Navy language study materials in languages related to Far Eastern 
studies are now available to persons on inactive duty in the U.S. Naval Reserve 
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who have successfully completed the courses of study at the Navy Language 
Schools at Boulder, Colorado, or Stillwater, Oklahoma, or at the Naval In- 
telligence School in Washington. The study materials for each course consist 
of twenty-four records and an educational manual of twelve units to accompany 
them. A second manual of eighteen units carries the student into further study 
and does not use records. The available courses include: (1) language records: 
Burmese, Chinese, Dutch, Japanese, Korean, Malay, Russian; (2) educational 
manuals (units 1-12): EM 541, EM 506, EM 529, EM 561, EM 564, EM 567, 
EM 524; and (3) educational manuals (units 13-30): EM 542, EM 507, EM 530, 
EM 562, EM 565, EM 568, EM 525. Requests for these language materials 
should be addressed to the Chief of Naval Personnel (Pers 413), Department 
of the Navy, Washington 25, D.C., and should state course completed, school 
attended, and dates of attendance. (W.F.) 


Chinese folk design. A collection of cut-paper designs used for embroidery 
together with 160 Chinese art symbols and their meanings (Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia: edited and published by W. M. Hawley, 1949, $10.00) is a very hand- 
some volume, in which 300 hua-yang designs, cut freehand with scissors, are 
reproduced in white on colored grounds in full-page plates. The grace and 
character of the designs show to excellent effect, and the supplement explains 
the usual significance of the most commonly employed symbolic elements in 
Chinese art. This work should stimulate the use of Chinese-style designs in the 
decorative arts in this country. (M.E.C.) 


A handbook of ancient Chinese bronzes by Kenneth E. Foster (Claremont, 
California, copyright applied for by the author, 1949, 96 p.) is a revised edition 
of this work issued in connection with an exhibition of bronzes at Pomona 
College in November and December 1947. It contains a catalogue and excellent 
photographs of items shown on this occasion, but it is also a very compact 
and useful introduction to ancient Chinese bronzes in general, since it includes 
discussion of the historical background, dating and ornamentation of Chinese 
bronzes, style, criteria, a glossary of bronze shapes, and a bibliography. (M.E.C.) 


The December 1948 issue of Dan Viét Nom, Le peuple Vietnamien Thang 
12, Nam 1948 (Hanoi: edited by L’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient), serves 
as an indication of the activity of postwar French scholarship in the field of 
Indochinese studies. The regular contributors to this publication include Paul 
Lévy, Suzanne Karpeles, Maurice Durand, Tran-Lam-tan, M.A.G. Haudricourt, 
and others. (M.E.C.) 


The following books have been received: A short history of Russia, by B. H. 
Sumner (2nd ed.: New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1949, 469 p., $5.00) 
and Warren Hastings and British India, by Penderel Moon (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1949, 361 p., $2.00). 
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